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FOREWORD 






Mlf BEAR FrIEXB, 

Yon have done me an honour by requesting me 
to write a few words by way of Preface for your work on 
the Hlnayana and Mahayana and this request remincj^ me 
indeed of the many happy hours passed by us in the study 
of some Buddhist texts and in the discussion of the in- 
numerable questions, of which your well-meaning curiosity 
expected to have from me the solutions. Often our learned 
palabra did not of course yield satisfactory solutions ; it 
drifted on, one sastra leading us to another; commencing 
from Hlnayana, we landed in V ifnaptimatrata where quite 
naturally we lost ourselves. While making our way, how- 
ever, each of us profited by the discussions. 

Your aim, rather modest, is to present a clear view of 
the relations, historical and doctrinal, between the two 
Vehicles, and your book responds very well to your purpose. 
In your treatment of the numerous questions interesting in 
themselves and more interesting by reason of their general 
significance, you have not omitted to direct your attention 
to the exposition of the process of ideas, the action of 
foreign influences, the stages covering some centuries and 
an extensive region, by which the early form of Buddhism 
developed into the wonderful efflorescence of beliefs, myths 
and metaphysics of the Great Vehicle. It will be clear to 
your readers that the systems of the Great Vehicle are an 
adaptation of the theories of the Small Vehicle ; praptis 
and hrjaSj asamskrtas, kayas , the i tathata itself, the Sukhamits 
and the heaven of Maitreya, etc. It is necessary to understand 
that there was never anything like Protestantism in the 
history of Buddhism. It is this that you show very well 
in the course of an examination of an important point. 

. You have not denied yourself the trouble of giving 
expositions of the topics on which you have some new observa- 
tions to make. I wish you had expanded the portion 
dealing with the history of Buddhism into three or . more 
independent chapters. One can well see from your volume 
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pure (kinds of meat)/’ This anecdote, so touching, shows 
where the difficulty lies. The master of Cittavarman saw 
nothing wrong in the fact that his disciple read books of the 
Great Vehicle ; Ms sect had undoubtedly definite views about 
sarmm asti, about the inutility of the cult of the Bodhi- 
sattvas and so forth, but these were problems that did not 
affect the life of the monks within a convent. The Important 
point is the respect shown to the traditional Vvtlaya. 
Cittavarman’s master cannot tolerate the scruples about 
eating which Cittavarman had foolishly learnt from the Lanka - 
vaiara . In the same way, the king of Kouteha received 
respectfully Hiouen Tsang despite his Mahayanism, but he had 
in mind to persuade him to take pure meat. Nevertheless* 
Cittavarman was received amongst the convinced and 
irreconcilable Hmavanists, but all Hinayanists were not of 
this sort and finally the diversities of diet were allowed in 
the same convent. 

In fact, Mahayana is sometimes allied to Tantrism ; it has 
sometimes sanctioned the marriage of monks and the over- 
throw of the ancient Buddhist institution. It cannot be 
denied that from the beginning it had a tendency to place 
the lay-supporters on the side of, if not above, the monks. 
But you show well that the Mahayanic disciplinary initiatives 
at the earliest stage were very modest; the purpose was 
satisfied by adding a certain number of new rules to the 
ancient Vinaya (the avoidance of meat and so forth) and 
by increasing the rigour of some precepts. The scale 
values is modified ; it is believed that the preaching of the 
Law and service to others are more precious than the ex 
ercises which are of personal utility and certain ancient rules, 
though favourable to Arhatism — Ci no possession, no anxiety 
—were no longer regarded as obligatory. The progress was 
generally s!ow r but it was pursued without any harm, 
upholders of the more rigorous discipline should not be 
Mamed, the upholders of the less rigorous are also blameless / 5 
Devadatta, the Abbe Tempete of the history of Buddhism, 
did not play an important role in this history. As concerns 
the doctrines, it cannot be conceived that Vasubandhu on 
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entering into a sect of the Mahayanists. Where are the sects 
of the Mahayanists. and by which names should they be 
known ? There are only eighteen sects, all of which were 
represented in the assemblage of scholars of Nalanda, Cm it 
be doubted that the communities of the Sthaviras practised 
the cult of relievS ? However, according to the definite views 
found in the Digha , the cult of relics concerns the laity and not 
fche*$nonks, whose endeavour should be exclusively confined 
to the supermundane. 

Your critical expose of the views formerly and lately offered 
concerning Nirvana is very lucid. It is a problem full of diffi- 
culties because it is not easy for unmystical minds to under- 
stand a thing which can only be C£ realised ” in trance. Clearly, 
the Hlnayana denied the existence of any psychological 
principle outside the Skandhas. Evidently, the Skandhas 
(which are also named Upadhi) disappear at the death of a 
saint. Nevertheless, if the (Sautrantika) author of the Sutra 
says: “ Five things are mere name, viz., things of the past, 
things of the future, space, Pudgala and Nirvana/" the 
Buddhists, as a rule, admit that Nirvana is bliss; but the 
saint, when dead, does not touch, seize, possess, realize Nirvana, 
as he used to do when living. Such is the doctrine of the 
Vibhasa. For early Buddhists, the Nirvana was, of course, an 
immortal state beyond existence and non-existence. The 
thirst for non-existence is very bad, the aspiration to Nirvana 
is the very root of salvation and happiness. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to omit to point out the 
diligence with which you have collected the information and 
discussed the few points with which we are acquainted about 
the geographical origin of Mahayana ; and also the interesting 
results that you have furnished by your study of the Prajna- 
paramitas. 

It now remains for me to thank you for your desire that my 
name should be associated with your work. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Bbtjxilles Louis de La Vallee Poussiisr 

5th November , 1929 
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The object of this work is to present an exposition of the 
principal doctrines of Mahavana as found in the early 
Makayanie treatises and to show points of agreement and 
difference between the doctrines of Hlnayana and Mahay ana. 
For the convenience of comparison and for comprehending 
clearly the gradual changes undergone by the Buddhistic 
doctrines, I have sometimes placed in a detached way the views 
as found in the authoritative texts of Hlnayana and Mali ay an a 
without attempting to mix them up into a composite whole. 
The reason for following this method of presentation is that 
the Buddhist texts are the products of different periods and 
regions separated sometimes by long distances of time and 
space and, therefore, they cannot always be expected to fit 
into one homogeneous whole. It would be obliterating the 
signposts of development of philosophical or religious thought 
or its distinctions due to its development in different 
schools or regions if we treat the views embodied in the 
different treatises as a composite entity. The views found 
in every volume of the Buddhist scriptures should be sub- 
jected to an examination from this standpoint before they 
could be mixed up into an amalgam. In these circum- 
stances, it will be helpful to Buddhistic studies, if the facts 
collected from the various texts be stated accurately but in 
separate groups so as not to blur in any way the peculiar 
significance of each group. 

The first chapter is meant to help the readers to have 
a bird’s-eye view of Buddhism for about seven centuries. 
The doctrines dealt with in the second and subsequent 
chapters belong to this period, though the sources from 
which the information has been drawn may be later. 

The second chapter shows that the Mahayanists regarded 
themselves as the true followers of Buddha, and asserted 
that Buddha had only one form of teaching, the Mahayana ; 
but the Hlnayanists being, according to the Mahayanists, 
intellectually weak, could not comprehend it thoroughly. 
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They considered themselves far superior to the Hlnayanists 
and adduced reasons for this superiority. * 

The third chapter is divided into four sections. It 
will be found from the first section that according # to 
the Saddharmapundanlca and other Mahay an a texts, the 
Hlnayana teaching was only an expedient adopted by 
Buddha to suit the mental calibre of his early disciples, and 
that the Hlnayanists were taught only Pudgalasunyata and 
not Dkarmasunyata. It has been shown in the second 
section that the Buddha of the Hlnayanists was really, 
according to the Mahay ana view, one of Ms Nirmanakayas, 
his two other kayas being Sambhoga and Bharma. A review 
of the speculations of Trikaya in the various texts has been 
given in the section. The third section treats of the 
interpretations of Nirvana. In it the conclusions drawn by 
scholars from the Fitaka passages have been reviewed and 
the expositions of Buddhaghosa, Vasubandhu* Nagarjuna and 
others have been summarised and compared. The fourth 
section deals with the four Truths and the Causal Law, the 
Paramarthasatyaa of the Hlnayanists. They are, however, 
Samvrtisatyas to the Mahayanists, whose Paramartha or 
Paririispanna-satya is Dkarmasunyata or Tafchata. 

The fourth chapter contains an exposition of the 
Bodkisattva-bhumis, showing that the first six bhumis cor- 
respond to the four stages of spiritual progress of the 
Hlnayanists, and that the last four bhumis are meant ex* 
clusively for bodhisattvas for the comprehension of Bharma- 
sunyata or Dharmasamata and the acquisition of the extra- 
ordinary powers of a Buddha. 

It has been shown in the fifth chapter that the Maha- 
yanists depended upon the Hlnayanists for their disciplinary 
code, adding to it some rales and practices in conformity 
with their own ideals. 

In the appendix an attempt has been made to ascertain 
.the probable time of composition of, the Prajndpdramitm . 

The difficulty of finding suitable English equivalents of 
the technical terms of Buddhist philosophy has compelled 
me at times to use the original Pali and Sanskrit words 
without their English renderings. To make these words 
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easily intelligible, an alphabetical list of same with . the 
English renderings has been given at the end of the book. 

• A tendency is noticeable in scholars making a special 
stiTdy of a particular branch of Buddhistic literature to 
develop a love for same, leading him to look upon the other 
branches of the literature with disfavour. This accounts 
for the lack of sympathy sometimes evinced by a ^gholar 
in the field of Hmayana towards the subjects- pertaining 
to Mahayana. This state of things ought to be removed 
by a widening of outlook through an extension of the field 
of study by each scholar so as to embrace the one towards 
which he is unsympathetic without any good grounds. # 

In sectarian disputes it is not unusual that one sect 
should misrepresent the views of the rival sect. As the 
result of my study of Hmayana and Mahayana, however, 
I can state without hesitation that the Buddhist writers 
are not open to this charge. Uniformly, the Mahayana 
works have represented accurately the position of the Hina- 
yanists. This can be well corroborated by actual references 
to the Hmayana works in regard to the expositions of 
particular Hinayanic views. I have attempted to demonstrate 
that the Mahayanists had no personal grudge against the 
Hlnayanists though, of course, the doctrines of the former 
differed essentially from those of the latter. The Mahayanic 
criticisms of the Hinayanic doctrines throw a flood of light 
on points which would have remained obscure if we had to 
depend on the Hmayana works alone. In order to clear up 
their own position, the Mahayanists carefully analysed the 
Hmayana doctrines. Hence, instead of obscuring or mis- 
representing the position of the Hlnayanists, the Mahayana 
works made substantial contributions towards the elucidation 
of Hinayanic doctrines. Hence, to my mind, it is essential 
that we should utilise both the Hlnayana and Mahayana 
works in order to arrive at the right conclusions with 
regard to the Buddhist doctrines. 

In conclusion, I want to acknowledge my debts of gratitude 
to the scholars who have rendered me help in various ways 
in the preparation of this work. I am thankful to Prof, 
E; L. Turner, Dr, L, D. Barnett and Dr. N. N. Law, under 
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whose directions the plan of the book was matured ^nd who 
did not spare themselves the trouble of going through it to 
remove its blemishes. The sympathy with which Dr. Barnett 
used to come to us, the Indian students, in the Oriental 
Room of the British Museum to furnish us with the pieces 
of useful information come across by him in the course of 
his Judies ^ and to help us otherwise in our subjects of 
research will always be a pleasant memory to me. The 
help derived by me from Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin 
of the University of Ghent proved very fruitful. Little 
did h€ realize the services he was rendering to me through 
the answers to my “queries” which by their nature and 
number often taxed to the utmost his delicate health. But 
his genial temper was never ruffled, and the best efforts 
were made by him to lead me through the maze of techni- 
calities of the Mahayana scriptures. It was indeed a 
pleasure to meet him at Brussels in his cosy study with the 
master-minds of the Buddhistic age preserved in the numerous 
volumes nicely arranged all around. He has increased my 
obligation to him by contributing a Foreword to this volume. 
My thanks are also due to Prof. Max Walleser of Heidelberg 
and Dr. E. J. Thomas of Cambridge for giving me facilities 
for research, the former by placing his whole library at my 
disposal during my stay at Heidelberg and guiding me to 
consult the Tibetan and Chinese works, and the latter by 
enabling me to have access to the rare Buddhist manuscripts 
deposited in the Cambridge University Library. I also 
take this opportunity to express my thanks to the Principal 
of the London School of Oriental Studies, Dr. E. D. Ross, who 
is always ready to extend his helping hand to the Indian 
students, and who took much interest in my Tibetan and 
Chinese studies. 

Though this work was written in Europe, I had in India 
a few sincere friends who helped me in diverse ways in spite 
o the distance; particularly mentionable among them is 
Prof. Durgamohan Bhattaeharya, M.A., of the Scottish 
Church College. 

Mr. N. C. Barua, M.A., has helped me much by preparing the 
n ex to this work. The way in which a young Mend of 



ne, Mr. Abani Mohan Ohakr&varfci, has assisted me in 
bkiiig my manuscript ready for the Press merits special 
intion. As a mere expression of gratitude to Dr. N. N. 
w would be inadequate for the help received from him, 
take this opportunity to dedicate to him this humble 
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CHAPTER i 


A Historical Survey o! the Period of fraegitieii from Hmayaea 

to Mahayaim 

The history of Buddhism for the first six or seven centuries 
may be looked upon as covering the following three periods : ' 

A* Early or Fore Hinayana Buddhism, preserved 
mainly in the Fall Nikayas and Vinaya, or in the fragments 
of their Sanskrit versions hitherto discovered. 

B. Mixed HinayIna Buddhism, represented by th£ 
various schools which came into existence about a century 
after Buddha’s death. The sources for this period are scanty, 
being limited to a few books, either expressly attributed to 
a particular school, or having sufficient evidence to indicate 
the school to which the works belong, and also the treatises 
dealing exclusively with the history of the schools and their 
doctrines. 

C. The Beginning of MahIyIna, or as Rosenberg puts 
it, the period of conflict between Hlnayana and Mahayana. 1 
The sources for this period are mainly the Prajnaparamitas , 
the Saddharma Pundanka, the DaSabhumikasutra, the 
Gandavyuha , the Lanhdvatara as also the works of Nagarjuna, 
Asvaghosa, Asahga and others so far as they throw light on 
the relative position of Hlnayana and Mahayana, 

FIRST PERIOD 
(i.e., circa 450 to 350 B . 0„) 

A. EARLY OR PURE HINAYANA BUDDHISM 

There has already arisen a fairly large amount of literature 
upon the first period (i.e., the first century after the inception 

I A similar division was also suggested by Wassiljew in bis 
Bitddhismus, pp. 38 ff. : Die erste Period© = era Jahrhxmdret nach 
dem Tode des Buddha ; die zweite Period© = die Zeit des Straits ; und 
die dritte Period© = Mahayana. 

Rosenberg divides the period a little differently in Die Probleme der 
buddhistischen Philosophie , p. 35 : Die Period© das sogexraanten “ reinen 
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of Buddhism), offering ns solutions of many problems— a result 
which has been made possible by the strenuous labours of 
the Pali Test Society in regard to the publication of the 
Pali canonical texts. By the early or pure Hinayana 
Buddhism, we mean only that form of Buddhism which is 
presented to us by a considerable portion of the Vinaya and 
the four Nikayas. 1 For the present' purpose of drawing a 
rough ^sketch of the period of transition from Hinayana to. 
Mahayana w© shall state some of the conclusions reached by 
scholars about the Buddhism of this period in order to ascertain 
how it changed in course of time and gave rise ■ to the 
different schools. These conclusions are as follow’s : — 

Hinayana” und seiner verschiedenen Richtungen, d. fa. der alteste 
Buddhismus ; die Period© des Entstehens des Mahayana und seines, 
Kampfes mit dem Hinayana ; di© Period© des Sieges raid des Aufbluhens 
des Mahayana. The first two periods of Rosenberg’s division cover our 
three. 

i Not all the suttas of all the Nikayas, because there are many that 
were incorporated in a later period. The Khuddaka Nikdya contains 
a few early works, but many are of much later date. The Divydmddna 
always speaks of four Agamas, implying that the four Nikayas or 
Agamas were the only recognised canonical texts even at the time of 
the compilation of the Divydvaddna . Bee Divyd pp. 17, 253, 333. 
Prof. Bapat contends in his article, u The different strata in the 
literary material of the Digha Nikaya” in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute (vol. VIII, pt. i) that the Pali canon like all other sacred litera- 
tures is * a mosaic of earlier and later material.’ His view is that the 
suttas, containing among other things, accounts of miracles, mytholo- 
gical, and metaphysical or Buddhological speculations, are later than 
those which contain simple teachings of sila, samadhi, and pafma. It is 
difficult to agree with some of his , conclusions, specially his remarks 
that the suttas of the first volume of the Digha Nikdya are earlier 
than those of the second, and that the suttas of the second are earlier than 
those of the third, for in the first volume there are suttas like Kevaddha, 
Ambattha, containing materials, which, according to Ms own statement, 
should be of a later date. 

As early as 1911, Prof. Winternits in his learned review of the 
translations of the Digha Nikdya in the J.R.A.S. raised this point of 
the Nikayas being a mosaic of materials, early and late. He analysed 
the Mahaparinibbana-sutta and the Mahapadana-sutta, and showed the 
various strata contained in them. Prof. Bapat does not seem to have 
noticed this review as otherwise he could have seen many other means 
of testing the different strata. These matters, however, are still far 
from a complete solution, 
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L The spread o! Buddhism was confined to a few towns or 
villages situated in the central belt of India from the east to 
the west. Of these the more noteworthy are (commencing from 
the east) : Kajahgala, Oam.pl, Rajagah^, Gaya, Kasi, Nalanda, 
Pataliputta, Vesali, Savatthi ; the dominion of the Licchavis,- 
Yajjis, Videhas, Mallas, Bhaggas, and .Koliyas ; Kosambi, 
Sankassa, Ujjeni, Avanti, Madhura, and Veranja. Ther# were a 
few adherents who came from the northern country of 
Maddarattha, and two brahmana villages of Kuru, and also 
from the southern places like Patgithana. Gandhara and 
Takkhasill were as yet unknown to them. 1 

2. The kings and clans' mentioned in them are all pre- 
Asokan, e.g, 9 Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, . Pasenadi Kosala, and 
Canda Pajjota, and the clans like the Bulls, Koliyas, and 
Vajjis. 2 3 * 

3. The place of the laity was not vet well defined. Laymen 
appeared more as supporters of the Sahgha than as its actual 
members. They only revered Buddha and his disciples, 
heard their teachings, and observed some of the precepts 
and, on occasions, uttered the formulae of trisarana — the only 
mark that distinguished a devotee of Buddha from others. 
This, however, did not affect their social status, which in India 
has always been associated with religion, as they continued 
to be the members of the society to which they belonged. 8 

4. The religion in its full form was meant exclusively 
for those who would retire from the household life, enter the 
order of monks, and observe the Pdtimokkha rules, the 
observance of which was not possible for a householder. 
Householders could not observe completely even the ten sllas. 

5. The Pdramiids were yet unknown. The Life of Buddha 
usually commenced from the time of retirement to the attain* 
ment of Bodhi with occasional references to his previous 
existences, as in the Mahdgovinda suita or the Mahdsudassana 


1 Bee my Early History etc., pp. 82 it; E. Thomas, Life of the 
Buddha, Map. 

» Ibid. 

3 N. Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture , eh. v, 44 Early 

Buddhism' and the Laity.” 
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sutta. The conception of the life of a Bodhisattva performing 
paramis was hazy, if not unknown. 1 

8. The Jatakas , as one of the nine Angas, referred to 
only some of the stories relating to the previous births of 
Buddha as found in the Mahagovinda , Mahasudassana , 
Makhadeva and other Jatakas traced by Dr. Bhys Davids 
in the Mikdyas and Vinaya but they did not appear as yet as a 
separate collection depicting the Bodhisattva’s practice of' 
the paramitds. 2 

7. Buddha was a human being but possessed of omniscience, 
supernatural powers, and other attainments unattainable by 
other beings. 3 The appearance of a Buddha is exceedingly 
rare in the world, only one occurring in several kalpas. 

8. The doctrines were confined to the three essentials, 
Anicca, Dukkha , and Anatta , and the four Ariyasaccas, the 
Paticcasamuppdda , and the A ttbangika-magga ; practices were 
limited to the thirty-seven Bodhipakkhika dhammas . The 
practices were usually divided under three heads : sila (moral 
precept), samddhi (mental training), and pahna (development 
of insight and knowledge enabling one to realise the Truth). 

9. The goal of life was Arhathood and rarely Pacceka- 
buddhahood, but never Buddhahood. The stages of progress 
to Arhathood were four, viz., sotapanna , sakaddgdmi , andgdmi 
and arahatta. 

10. Nibbana was a state of absolute rest and marked the 
end of all Icilesas (afflictions) and hence of all dukkha. It was 
an extremely happy and peaceful (sdnta, panita, accantasukha) 
condition. 

SECOND PERIOD 
(i.e., circa 350 to 100 B.C*) 

B. MIXED HlNAYANA BUDDHISM 

The history of the events and doctrines of Buddhism of this 
period — one of the most important periods in its history — is 
still not fully known ; first, because the sources from which the 

i See E. B. 18., II, sv. Bodhisattva. 2 g Q0 infra., pp. 6 £. 

® See Saunders, Epochs in Buddhist History, pp* xviii-xix for a 

scheme of Buddhology. 
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reconstruction can be made are scanty , 1 and secondly, because 
tbe dates of composition of those that are available have not 
yet been definitely ascertained. This period witnessed the 
breaking up of the Buddhist Sangha into many sections and 
the scattering of these sections over the various parts of India, 
each growing in its own way. Though dissension# in the 
Church may be undesirable from the orthodox point of view, 
they were indicative of the great interest taken by the disciples 
in ascertaining the real teachings of Buddha as also of the 
attempts to interpret the old teachings in a new way, and to 
adapt them to the changed circumstances brought about J by 
the advancement of thought for over a century. 


The Growth of the Abhidhamma Literature 

To keep pace with this movement of thought, the older 
schools had to gird up their loins in order to make their posi- 
tion strong and unassailable. As the result of this effort, 
we have the Abhidhamma literature of the Theravada and the 
Sarvastivada schools. The great agreement between the 
Mikayas (=Agamas) 2 and the Vinaya 3 of the Theravada and 
the Sarvastivada schools, and the great disagreement between 
their Abhidhamma 4 literatures show clearly that while compil- 


1 E.g. Sanskrit : Mahamstu, Lalitavistara, Divyavaddna , Avadana- 
sataka , Asokavadana , Vasumitra’s treatise on the Schools, fragments 
of the Sanskrit Canon discovered in Eastern Turkestan and the neigh- 
bouring regions ; 

Pali : KathdvaUhu, Milinda-pahha, Ceylonese chronicles, Nihaya- 
sahgraha. 

3 Theravada : Suttapitaka : Dighanikdya , MajjhimaniJcaya, Angut - 
taranihdya , Samyuttanihdya and Khuddakanikdya. 

Sarvastivada: Dirghdgama, Madhyamdgama, Ekottaragama and 
Samyuhtdgama . 

3 Theravada : Vinayapitaka : Pdtimokkha , Mahavagga, Cullavagga , 
Suttavibhahga and Parivdra . 

Sarvastivada: Vinayapitaka : Vinayavastu, Prdtimohsasutra » 

V inayavibhdga, Vinayahsudrakavastu and Vinaya-uttaragrantha. 

4 Theravada : Abhidhamma : Dhammasahgani, Vibhahga, Dhdtu- 
hatha, Puggalapannatti , KathdvaUhu , Yamaha and Patthdna. 

Sarvastivada: Abhidhamma : Sahgitiparydya , Dhatuhdya , Pra- 
jnaptisara, Dharmaskandha, Vijhanakdya and Prakaranapdda . 

For details see Early History etc., pp. 277 f¥. 
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ing their Nikayas and the essentia! parts of the Vinayas^ the 
two schools lived close to each other in Magadha or there- 
abouts / 1 and utilised a common source , 2 * but while compiling 
their Abhidhamxnas, they were far from each other and 
developed the Abhidhamma literatures independently . 8 From 
the nature of the contents of the KathamltJm of the Thera- 
vadins, it is also evident that the Abhidhammas were developed 
not only to add strength to their respective views but also to 
criticise the views of their opponents and establish their own 
against fcem, Hence, we can say that this period witnessed 
110$ only the appearance of the new schools but also a new 
development of the older ones . 4 

The Appearance op the Jdtalcas and Avadanas 

Besides the efforts of the old and the new schools to vie with 
one another in the field of literature, one notices also a keen 
competition among them for propagating among the masses 
the tenets of their respective schools, which, as a matter of 
fact, resulted in a great measure in the wide propagation of 
Buddhism . 5 It is a well-known fact that the Jdiahas and the 

1 i.e., in the first period. 

2 For a comparison of the fragments of Sarvastivada Agamas with the 
corresponding portions of the Pali Nik ay as, see Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains etc., pp. 30 f£. 

For the correspondence, verbal and otherwise, between the Pratimokm- 
sutra of the Sarvastivadins and the Pdtimokkha of the Thera vadins, 
see J.A., 1913; see also Levi, J.A., 1912; Qldenherg, vol. iii ; 

Watanabe, Tables of Problems in the Sarpy ulcta Agama and Sarny utta 
Nikdya (Tokio, 1926). 

8 See J.P.T.S., 1904-5, pp. 80 ff. 

4 An evidence for the later growth of the Abhidamma literature is the 
orthodox tradition ( Attha ... pp. 28-32) that Buddha did not preach the 
Abhidhamma in extenso but gave only the mdtikd , which was later on 
developed by Saripufcta and handed down by him through his disciples 
to Revafca. This evidence is important in view of the fact that this 
is a statement made by persons who believe that every thing of the 
scriptures is Buddhavacana. The rejection of the Abhidhamma by the 
Mahasaaghikas as non-canonical is also an evidence in support of our 
contention. See Wady History etc., p. 235. In the RoSa-vyakhyd (p. 12) 
it is stated that the Abhidharma was preached in fragments by Buddha. 

5 The inscriptions, which speak of the gifts made to a particular 
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Amdanas were meant for inspiring in the minds of the people a 
faith in Buddhism and thus popularising the religion . 1 The 
da takas were only an afterthought of the Tkeravadins. They 
originally did not form part of their scriptures ( Buddhavacana ). 
The Jdtaka Book 2 or the floating mass of Jatakas, some of which 
found their way into the famous stone-monuments ^o£ India, m 
belongs certainly to an ancient date as is proved by scholars 
like Rhys Davids, Cunningham, Oldenberg, and Winternitz, 
but still all of them are not considered to be of the same 
age as the Nikdyas . Rhys Davids’ suggestion that the stories 
found both in the Nihdyas (£»£., Suttanta- J atakas of the 
Cullaniddesa) and in the Jdtaka collection form the oldest t^pe ^ 
of Jataka stories and may be called pre- Jdtaka is of great value® 

The mention of Jatakas among the Navdngas , a very ancient 
division of the Buddhist scripture, may lead one to think 
that the most ancient Buddhists were not without a Jataka 
literature of their own. This seems plausible at first sight, 
but it should be remembered that the division of Buddhist 
scriptures into nine Aiigas does not refer to nine different 
groups of literature but to nine types of composition to 
be found in the collections of the ancient Buddhists. In 

school, add sometimes that the gifts were meant also for the caturdwa 
sa&ghas, i.e., members of the Buddhist Sahgha in general. 

Compare the Am. S'., p. xxxix { KaPpadrumavadana ) : 

Gacehata bhiksave yuyam sattvanam vinayarthatah, 

De4an pratyabhigacchantah prakasayata samvrtim . 

(The word samvrti in this verse is noteworthy. The Mahayanists will 
not admit that the dharmas which were mostly propagated by the 
Hmayanists at first were anything but the truth in disguise. There is, 
of course, also the hint that paramartha truth is a matter for realisation 
and cannot be the subject of preaching.) 

1 See Speyer, Preface to the Am. S'., pp. v, vi. 

2 i n the vol. iv, p. 6, Prof. Winternitz draws our attention 

to the fact that the Mandalay and Phayre Mss. of the Jataka-Book (t.e., 
Verse- Jatakal have been examined by Dr. Weller and found to e 
extracts made from the Jataka commentary. He, however, still 
cherishes the view that there was a canonical Jataka-Book and that it 

W T ZddhiT India, pp. 190 f. ; Mr. G. D. De {Cal Bev. 1929-30) however 
shows that versions of some of the Suttanta-Jatakas are posterior to is 
versions of those of the Jstaka-Atthakatha ; hence all Nikaya-Jatakae 
are not of the oldest type and cannot be called pre-Jataka. 
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one Sutta or Suttanta there may he portions which call be 
called a sutta, a geyya l , a gatha , an uddna, a veyydkarana* an 
abbhutadkcmma , or a jdiaha. It was long after the navahga 
division was known that the compilations Vdana, Itivuttaka , 
and Jaialca came into existence. The explanation ol navan- 
gas as attempted by Buddhaghosa 2 also shows that he did not 
know any particular sections of literature corresponding to the 
navaffgas. It is very interesting to notice in his exposition 
that for two of the nine ahgas, viz., Vedalla and Abbhuta - 
dhamma*r he could not find any work or group of works 
which could be classified under these headings and so he 
named some suttas which came under them. Taking these 
two as our clue, we may suggest that the other seven of 
the navahgas should also be explained in the same way. 
Instead of putting the whole Abhidhamma collection tinder 


Veyyakarana, 4 the Suttas, in which Sariputta, Mahakaeea- 
yana or Buddha 5 gave detailed expositions of the four truths 
or the eightfold path, or of any tenet of Buddhism or of any 
of the pithy sayings of Buddha, should have been included. 
So also the Jataka-Anga does not refer to the 550 Jat&kas 
as Buddhaghosa says, but to the few stories found in the 
Nikayas, in which Buddha refers to incidents in one of his 


1 Attha., p. 26: Sabbam pi sagathakam suttara Geyyan ti veditabbam. 

2 Sum. Vil,, pp. 23, 24; Attha., p. 26 ; Petavatthu A p. 2. 

8 Attha i., p. 26 : Sabbe pi acGhariyabbhutadhammapatisamyutta sutta* 
nta Abbhutadhamman ti veditabbam, The * Acchariyabbhutadhamma 
Sutta’ {Majjhima, III, pp. 118 l) may b© treated as one of the Abbhu- 
tadhamma class. For Abbhutadhamma, see also Mtu., Ill, p. 200. 

4 As done in the Attha., pp. 27-28. 

5 The Mahakaeeanabhaddekaratfca-sutta ( Majjhima , III, No. 133) offers 
an excellent example of a sutta containing gatha and veyyakarana. The 
Mahakammavibhahga-sutta ( Majjhima , III, No, 136} is a type of veyya- 
karana sutta. 

Buddhaghosa makes himself quite clear in his attempt to establish that 
the Kathavatthu is as much Buddka-bhasita as were the Madhupindika 
and such other Suttas expounded by Mahakaccana, Ananda and others. 
His argument is that Buddha at some places gave only the matika 
(substance), which was sometimes explained by Mahakaccana, and the 
whole of it was regarded as Buddhavacana, Suttas of this type, in my 
opinion, were meant to be included under Veyyakarana-division. See 
Attha,, p, 5. 
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previous births. Purvanusmrti is one of the abhijnds (sup- 
erior knowledge) acquired by the Arhats; so it is quite 
in keeping with the tenets of early Buddhism to speak of 
one’s previous existences. But the idea of utilising these 
stories of Purvanusmrti as a means of propagation of the 
religion came later, at least, subsequent by a century and # 
a half to the inception of Buddhism. So it is in Ike second 
period of our division that we must place the compilation 
or composition of the Abhidhamma and the Jataka litera- 
tures . 1 ■ 

Like Buddhaghosa, the Mahayanie expositors attempted 
to classify their literature according to the twelve ahgUs — — 
a division current among the Sarvastivadins, the Maha- 
sahghikas and others, placing the Asiasahasrika-Prajna- 
pdramiid under Sutra , the Gandavyuha, SamddMrdja and 
Saddharmapundarika under Vyalcarana, and so forth . 2 But 
this division of scriptures into twelve Angas was not the 
work of the Mahay amis ts. It had been made by the 
Sarvastivadins 3 4 and the Mahasanghikas and followed by some 
of the other Hmayanic schools. The three additional Angas are 
Niddna , Avaddna and Upade&aA Burnouf explains Niddna 
m those treatises which show the causes antecedent to 
events, e*g. 9 how Sakyamuni became a Buddha. The cause 


1 In addition to what has been said in connection with the Abhi- 
dhamma (see fn. ante, p. 6), it may be pointed out that the Mahasah- 
ghikas also rejected the claim of the Theravadins that the Abhidhamma 
and the Jatakas were canonical. Compare the Yogacara tradition that 
in the first part of his life, Buddha preached the four Agamas, Dharma- 
nusmrtyupasthana, LciUtcxvistara, Karmasatalca and Avaddnasatalca. 
Wassxljew, Buddhismus , p. 352. According to the Sarvastivadins, each 
of the Abhidharma books had a compiler. Cf. Kosa-vyahhya, p* 12;.: 
jSrayante hi abhidharma^astranam kartarah. 

2 Burnouf, Intro., pp. 51-67; Hodgson, Notices etc., in the Asiatic 
Researches, XVI; Wassiljew, Buddhismus, pp. 118 f- 

s Rosa , VI, 29b. Professor La Valine Poussin drew my attention to the 
fact that the 12 angas are mentioned in YsAomitra’s Vydkhyd and not in 
the KoSa itself. 

4 Taking Vaipulya—Vedcdla, see Kern, Manual of Buddhism , p* 7. 
For a discussion about Vaipulya=Vaitulya, see J .R.A./S., 1907, pp. 482fi 
and 1927, pp. 268S; but cf. Buddhaghosa’s interpretation in the 
Atthd; p* 26. ' AA-A A^'AAAA^' 
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was the completion of the Paramitas by Buddha and so *the 
treatises, or the portions of treatises, describing the com- 
pletion of paramitas are called Nidanas. He also points 

■ out that there is no literature which is classified under 
Nidana . 1 The explanation of Burnouf is supported by the 
Nidanakatha of the Jaiakatthavannana. But in the Maha- 
vana literature as well as in the Mahavastu , Nidana signi- 
fies the introductory description which sometimes contains, 
as in the case of the Mahavastu , 2 hints of the topics to be 

■ dealt with? in the treatise. The description of the prepara- 
tions made by Buddha, viz., entering into samadhi and put- 
ting forth rays of light from the body, the appearance of 
Buddhas on lotus, and so forth before the preaching of the 
Prajnaparamita, is called Nidana . 3 In the Tibetan versions 
of the Ratnakuta-suiras , the place where a particular Sutra 
was delivered is referred to as Nidana . 4 Considering 
the uses of this expression, we may take it as that anga 
(portion) of a treatise, which contains the introductory 
matters. ’ The sense of the term Avaddna is clear and needs 
no comment. It includes all stories of previous births whe- 
ther of Buddha or of any of his disciples or of any promin- 
ent figure professing the Buddhist faith, and a huge literature 
has grown under this heading . 5 In the explanation of the 
term Upadeia , however, there is some obscurity. There is 
hardly any justification for considering the Buddhist Tantras 
as coming under the heading Upadesa, for they had not come 
into existence when the term Upadesa came into vogue . 6 
It certainly means “instruction” and this is supported by 
the Tibetan rendering of the term by bab-par-bstan paid - 
sde. In one 7 of the Chinese texts it has been explained 

1 Burnouf also points out the technical signification of the term 
Nidana as=12 links of the Pratztyasamutpada. Cf. Nidanasutta in the 
Digha. 2 Mtu., I, pp. 2, 4. 

3 Pafica p. 17. 4 M. Lalou’s paper in the J.A., 1928. 

5 See Speyer’s Intro, to the Ava. S. The Pali collection has also an 
Apadanct. It contains accounts of the previous lives of Arhats, 

6 Burnouf, op, cit pp. 55-6 ; As, Res., XVI, p. 427 ; Wassiljew, op. oit, 9 
p, 119 : 64 die Upadesas ©ine analystische Untersuchung der Lehre.” 

7 On 12 Angas, see Nartjio’s Catalogue » No. 1199 (Taisho ed« of the 
Tripitaka, vol. 31, p. 586). 



, i See my Intro, to the Fawea. : " 

■& The . omission- of the Par amis in the Dasufcfcara and Saogiti 
: snttantas of the Digha is significant. The word * paramippatto 
(, Majjhima , 133 , p. 28 ) is sometimes found in the sense of perfection 
but not in the technical sense of six or ten piramis. 
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• 

a-s r those discourses which contain expositions of the pro- 
found and mysterious dharmas. That' the term later on bor© 
this sense is also apparent from the fact that the Abhisama- 
yalankarakarikd is sometimes called . Pmjnaparamitopadeia- 
sdsira } 

Incorporation of Pdramis in the doctrines of the 
.Thera vabins 


One can easily observe the type of literature that was 
intended tor inclusion under at least two of these headings. 
It consisted more of anecdotes, stories, parables and so f$rth . 
than of the actual doctrines of Buddhism. They were* 
incorporated into the Buddhist literature in the garb of 
Purvanusmrfcis, and the chief object was to popularise Buddhism 
and to show that they were meant as much for the benefit of 
the masses as for the selected few who could retire from the 
world. This is an innovation which the earliest orthodox 
school, the Theravadins, had to make reluctantly under the 
pressure of circumstances. Their early literature was ignorant 
of the pSramifeas, 2 and much later, when they spoke of paramis 
it was only to inspire faith in the minds of the people and 
not to set an example to incite them, to fulfil the paramis. 
The attitude of the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasahghikas, 
however, was different. They did not diminish in the least 
the extreme difficulty of the task of fulfilling the paramitas, 
but they did not discourage people from the endeavour. 
Not only to inspire faith, but also to encourage people in 
the performance of dci?w 5 ilia, icsanii P vlrya , dhydna and 
prajnd, they invented story after story and associated them 
not only with the life of Buddha but also with the lives of 
persons who attained prominence in the history of the 
Buddhist faith. 

- The Theravadins, it will be observed, speak of ten paramis. 
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viz., dam, sUa, nekhhamnm, pannd, viriya , khanti , sucm, adhi- 
Uhdna, mettd, and upekkkd. Throughout the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, whether Hlnavana or Mahayana, earlier or later, the 
paramitas are mentioned as six x . It is in the Dasahhfimika- 
sutra i 2 that we first find mention of ten paramitas, adding 
rthe following four to the usual six, — UpdyakauSalya , Prani - 
Mam, Bala , and Jnana . If we compare the three lists, it 
is evident that the conception of six paramitas was the 
oldest. The Theravadins added to it Nekkhamma, Sacca, 
AdhiMhancf, Meiid , and Upekkhd, and dropped Dhyana, Ap- 
parently this list lacks a system, 3 for the last two Metta 
*&u<f Upekkha are the two of the four brahmaviharas and 
have to be practised by all Arhats to perfection, while Sacca 
may easily be included in Sila. Of the other two, Adhit- 
thana is to form a resolution (which in the case of Sumedha 
only was to become a Buddha) and to carry it out at any 
cost. It corresponds to Pranidhana of the Mahayanists. 4 
The Nekkhamma parami, i.e., retirement from the household 
life, was emphasised by the Theravadins, and, in fact, formed 
one of the chief features of the doctrines of this school, 
while it was let alone by the Mahasanghikas and the 
Sarvastivadins. The Mahayanists also gave to Nekkhamma 
a superior place, but they did not make it imperative upon 
every being to retire in order to derive the benefits of the 
religion.- - ; ..v 

- One of the main reasons for the differential treatment of 
the Paramitas by the three schools is that the Theravadins 
rejected the idea of any being aspiring to Buddhahood, 
while the other two regarded the probability of a being 
becoming Buddha as a very rare event. In the DivydvaMna, 5 
we find passages in which it is said that after, the delivery 
of a discourse, some beings were established in the ' Truth, 

i Divya., pp. 95, 127, 490; Lai Vis,, pp. 345, 474; S'ata., p. 242. 

% Lasa pp. 63, 72, 81, 94. Cf, Mvyul 84, 

, 8 CL Prof. La Valle© Poussin’s remark in the E,R*E., sv. Bodhi- 
satfcva. 

4 See Infra , ch. IV ; for four kinds of Adhitthana, see Mvyul 9 80 and 
P.T.S. Diet, ; AdhitthSna in the Mahavamsa , ch. XVII, 41 46. 

5 Livy a,, pp, 228, 271, 368, 469, 476, 478, 495, 569. 
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some in one of ‘the four stages of sanctification, some deve- 
loped aspiration for the attainment of Sravakabodhi or 
Pratyekabodhi, and some for Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Re- 
marks like these are significant and show that the Sarvasfci- 
vadins, to which school the Divyavadana belongs , 1 were not 
as conservative as the Theravadins. The Mahasanghikas, as 
is well-known, were the first to bring about this Change in ^ 
the angle of vision. They were the precursors of Mahayana, 
and hence, it is hardly necessary to adduce reasons why the 
practice of Paramitas should form an integral pa$t of their 
doctrines. So the introduction and formulation of the 
Paramitas were due originally either to the Mahasanghikas^ 
or the Sarvastivadins and were adopted later on in a modi- 
fied form by the Theravadins. 

Closely connected with the Paramitas are the Jatakas and 
the Avadanas, and consequently the Bharaut and Sanchi 
sculptures. All the three schools put forth their best efforts 
in propaganda, but it is still an open question as to which 
of the three schools inspired the origin of the famous stone 
monuments. Attempts have been made by many scholars 2 
to identify the sculptural representations of Jatakas, and 
many have been traced in the J atakatthavannana, but still 
the identifications are not all beyond doubt, and it is not 
improbable that a better elucidation of these sculptures will 
be found in the huge literature of Avadanas which are still 
in manuscript. 

Propagation 

The efforts of the various schools to propagate their 
particular faith met with success, as is evidenced by the 
early stone monuments of India. Every school no doubt 
increased the number of its adherents and we have evidence 
of this in some of the inscriptions, belonging to a period little 
later than that with which we are here concerned. These in- 
scriptions are records of gifts made specially to a particular 
school 8 . But along with these we find some inscriptions in 

1 Osama Korosi, As. lies., XX; Speyer, Intro, to the Am. Si 

2 Of whom Cunningham, Oidenberg, Barua, Oharpentier may be 

mentioned. , 3 E.g* Luder’s List , Nos. 1105, 1107, 
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which no particular sect is mentioned, but gifts are made 
for the benefit of the sangha of the four regions (caturdisa 
sangha ). 1 This shows clearly that the devotees might have 
had faith in the tenets of one of the schools but they sup- 
ported all the schools, i.e . 9 Buddhism in general. As the 
dates of these inscriptions do not help us much with regard 
r to the period under review, we have to confine ourselves to 
the scanty evidence yielded by the few works, whose dates 
of composition might be a little later, but which may be 
regarded yielding materials for this period. 

W© have seen from the Mikayas that early Buddhism was 
confined to the central belt of India from Ahga to Avanfcf, 
"claiming also a few adherents from the distant countries of" 
the north and the south . 2 The account of the distribution 
of relics as given in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta in its Pali 
and Tibetan versions 3 gives a fairly correct idea of the 
spread of Buddhism towards the beginning of the first 
period. The people who shared the relics were the Licchavis 
of Vesali, Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, Bulis of Allakappa, 
Koliyas of Ramagama, Brahmanas of Vefchadlpa, Mallas of 
Pava and Kusinara, Moriyas of Pipphalivana, and the 
people of Magadha. The places mentioned are all in eastern 
India. The only place mentioned outside the eastern terri- 
tory Is Gandharapura where a tooth of Buddha Is said to 
have been enshrined . 4 This is, as the commentator points 
out, a later addition; in any case, the people of Gandhara- 
pura did not share in the relics. A further hint about the 
spread of Buddhism in the first period is furnished by the 
boundaries of the Majjhima-janapada as given in the 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya . 5 The boundaries are as follows; 
Kajangala nigama in the east, next to the Makasala forest, 
the river Sallavatl on the south-east, Setakannika nigama 
on the south, Thuna brahmanagama on the west and XJsIra 
pabbata on the north. According to this account, Avanti- ’ 

1 E.g. Liider’s List, Nos. 1099, 1107.. 

2 s© 0 for details. Early History , etc., pp. 92, 137H, 155, 1690 ; Dr. E. 

J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha , Map. 

3 Dzgha, II, p. 167; As. Bes. 9 XX, p. 316. 4 Bigha, II, p. 167. 
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dakkhinapatha is a paceantima-Janapada (border county)! 
and so also the country in the east beyond Kajaiigala, 
which is identified with Bhagalpur. 2 The Divyavadana 3 pre- 
serves this tradition replacing only the eastern boundary 
Kajafigala by Pundravardhana. If Pundravardhana be iden- 
tified with a place in North Bengal, the Divyavadana shows 
a slight extension of the eastern boundary. The ogly other 
name in this account that deserves attention is the XJsIrad- 
clhaja of the MaMvagga and Uslragiri of the Divyavadana . 
We know of an Usira mountain situated near Mathura, 4 and 
Taranatha also, tells us that Upagupta, the famous monk of 
Mathura and preceptor, according to the Sarvastivada tradi- 
tion, of Asoka, lived' there for three years before- going 15? 
Kashmir after leaving Varanasi. 5 So it is apparent that 
Mathura, a stronghold of the Sarvastivadins, was included 
in the Majjhima-janapada. 

From the accounts of the Vesali Council also, as given in 
the Gullavagga 6 and in the Vinayas of the Sarvastivada and 
Dharmagupta schools, it seems that the horizon of Buddhism, 
even at the beginning of the second century after the rise 
of Buddhism, did not extend far. The geographical infor- 
mation that can be derived from this account is as follows : 
Yasa, the convener of the orthodox council of Vesali came 
from Vesali to Kosambi, and from Kosambi he sent messen- 
gers to the bhikkhus of Patkeyya and Avantidakkhinapatha. 
Sambhuta Sanavasi was at that time living on the Ahogahga 
mountain where assembled the sixty bhikkhus of Pafcheyya 
and eighty bhikkhus of Avantidakkhinapatha, all observers 
of Dhutahga precepts, Revata, who lived at Soreyya, pass- 


- i Mi?., I, p. W. 

2 For the identification of the boundaries of the Majjhima-janapada 
see S. N, Majumdar’s Intro, to Cunningham’s Geography, p. xiiii. 

3 Bivya., p. 21s Pundravardhana on the east; Saravati.on the 
south; Sthunopasthunaka brahmanagramas on the west; and IJsiragiri 
on the north. 

4 Watters’ Yuan Chwang , I, p. 308. 5 Tara., pp. 10, 13, 

6 Cv. 9 XII, i, 7f. See Ind. Ant., 1908, Councils , etc. ; Pag Sam Jon 
Zang, p. viii; for the Mahi^asaka tradition, see Wassiljew’s notes in 
the App. to Tara., pp. 289-290. 
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ipg through Sahkassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara and Aggaia - 
pura, came to Sahajati. Salha of Sahajati found after deli- 
beration that the Patheyyaka fchikkhus were right, while the 
Pacinaka bhikkbus were wrong. For the settlement of the 
disputed questions was formed a committee on which 
Sabbakami, Salha, Khujjasobhita and Vasabhagamika repre- 
,» sented jpie Paclnakas, and Revata, Sambhuta Sanavasi, 
Yasa ; and Sumana represented the Patheyyakas. An im- 
portant fact that should be noticed in this account is the 
division of monks into two sections, the Paclnakas and the 
Patheyyakas. The Paclnakas indicated the easterners, of 
whom the Vesalians were the foremost ; to this section 
^^onged Sabbakami , 1 a disciple of Ananda, and Salha, a 
distinguished monk of Sahajati. The Patheyyakas were the 
monks dwelling in Kosambi, Patheyva and Avantidakkhi- 
napatha; to this section belonged Sambhuta Sanavasi, an 
important figure in the traditions of both the Theravadins 
and the Sarvastivadins, also Revata, an old bhikkhu of 
Soreyya, and Yasa, famous in connection with the Second 
Council . 2 

Traditions of Acariyaparampard 

The traditions of the second council as preserved by the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins are the same , 8 and as 
far as the succession of monks is concerned, there is also no 
disagreement. The Theravadins only refer to Sambhuta 
Sanavasi as a member of the committee of the second 
council, while the Sarvastivadins speak of him as the 
patriarch who succeeded Ananda. The two traditions bifur- 
cate after the second council, one speaking of the Asokan 
Council under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa, while the 
other ignores it, speaking of Upagupta as the religious 
adviser of Asoka, and dwelling at length on the Kaniskan 
Council at Jalandhara instead of the Asokan Council. This 

1 According to the Cv. (arii, 21) he was then ordained 120 years i e 

he must have been more than 140 years old. Pag Sam Jon Zana (p m 
refers to his taking part in the Second Council, which was held, according 
to it, under the auspices of Mahapadma Nanda. 8 

2 For details, see LA., 1908. 3 I.4., 1908, pp. 4 ff • 89 ff. 
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divergence of tradition is significant, and henceforth the his- 
tory of Buddhism is no longer the history of one form * 1 2 3 4 5 of 
Buddhism but of many, principally of the three schools, 
Theravada, Sarvastivada, and Mahasanghika . 1 * The Thera- 
vada is pre-eminently a Vinaya school , 2 and though the 
Tibetan tradition ascribes to Kaceayana its leadership , 8 
we may notice that Upali as the compiler of the Vinaya 
was highly venerated by the Theravadins, and l&s connect 
tion with the Asokan Council is established through his 
disciples. It should be observed that though the Thera- 
vadins speak of the line of disciples {acariyaparampara) from 
Upali or Sariputta, there is no idea of patriarchal succession. 
In the Majjhima Nihaya 4 it is expressly stated that in 
Buddhist Sangha there is no recognised head. The Tibetan 
and Chinese traditions have, in fact, given currency to the 
idea of patriarchal succession. The Atthasalini also gives us 
a list of acarivas of the Abhidhammikas, tracing it from 
Sariputta, which, however, is not worth credence . 6 The tradi- 
tions of the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins about the 
acariyaparampara of the first two centuries may be combined 
thus : — 

1 Taranatha (p. 44) refers also to Sthavira Vatsa who introduced 
the Aimaka theory. He adds that Dhitika, who succeeded Upagupfca, 
convened a council in the Puskarinl vihara (of Maru Land) to 
suppress the Atmaka theory of Vatsa and succeeded to convince the 
followers of Vatsa and, ultimately, the teacher himself of the untena- 
bility of the theory. This legend evidently refers to the Vatsiputriyas 
or the Vajjlputtakas, from whom sprang the Sammitiyas who attain- 
ed prominence during the rule of Harsavardhana. See Marly History 
etc., pp. 297 ff. 

2 Marly History etc., p. 211; Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 302 
referring to the Vinayists, (i.e., the Theravadins) as worshipping Upali. 

3 Wassiljew, op. dt., p. 295., Eitel, Handbook etc . 

4 Majjhima , Suita 108; see also Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism , 
pp, 141 f. 

5 Attha p. 32 : Acariyaparampara : Sariputtatthero Bhaddaji 

Sobhito Piyajali Piyapalo Piyadassi Kosiyaputto Siggavo Sandeho 

Moggaliputto Visudatto Dhammiyo Dasako Sonako Revato ti, (Then 

in Ceylon) Mahindo Iddhiyo Uttiyo Bhaddanamo ca Sambalo. 


2 
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(Rajagaha) 
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, Siggava 
(Pataliputta) 
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Moggaliputta Tissa 
(Pataliputta : Religions 
adviser of Asoka according 
to the Theravada tradition) 


v 

Nagasena of Milindapanha 

{Converted at Mathura, visited or &dToi°LTmt^ 

lived in Kasmir, Tukhara, Kamarupa, Mihnda or the Pah te-6) 

and MSlava. His contemporary and 
converts were Menander and 
Hermaios) 

As I have already remarked, we mast not take acariya- 
parampara as patriarchal succession, nor should we attempt 
to calculate the duration of abhotship on the basis of an 
average period, as is usually done in connection with kings, 
for the Buddhist saints were generally long-lived, and there 
was no custom of a disciple succeeding his teacher. More- 
over the ordination of disciples could have happened in the 
earliest or the latest part of a teacher’s life. According to 
Taranatha, Madhyantika was ordained by Ananda shortly 
before his death ; 1 hence it is quite possible that he was a 
contemporary of both SanavSsi and Upagupta, or of Dasaka, 
Sonaka, Siggava, and Moggaliputta. Reading the tradition 
in this way, and also observing the names of places, which 
were the centres of activity of the various bhikkhus, we 
may say that after the Council of Vesali, the Sarvastivadins 
attained more and more popularity and spread towards the 
north, having two important centres, one at Mathura with 
Upagupta as the chief teacher, and the other in Kasmir 
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with' Madhyantiba as the chief, the two centres having later 
on coalesced under the leadership of Dhitika, who, ife seems, 
greatly extended the horizon of influence of the Sarvastivada 
school by pushing it eastward to Kamarupa, westward to 
Malaya, and north-westward to Bukhara, the realm of 
Minara and Imhasa. The Theravadins retained their seat in 
Magadha all along with a branch at Ujjeni, founded by 
Mahakaccayana. Mahinda and Saiighamitta , 1 it seems, were 
closely connected with the Ujjeni branch of the Theravada 
school and propagated the same in Ceylon. 

As oka's part in the propagation of Buddhism 

We are yet in the dark about the part played by Asoka 
in the propagation of Buddhism. If he helped in the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism at all, we are not aware whether he 
supported any particular school of Buddhism, or Buddhism 
in general. Throughout his exhortations, so far as they 
have been found in the Edicts, there is not the slightest 
hint of his actively helping the propagation of Buddhism. 
His edicts refer to the dhammavijaya as opposed to conquest 
by arms, but by dhamma he does not mean Buddhism. 
His dhamma consisted of maxims for leading an ideal life 
and performing meritorious acts which make a person happy 
in this world as well as the next. The edicts do not con- 
tain a single reference to Nirvana or Sunyata, Anatma or 
Buhkha, while on the other hand, they speak of heaven, 
and happiness in a heavenly life , 2 which was never an ideal 
of early Buddhism, for it considered existence in any one of 
the three dhatus, Kama, Rupa and Arupa to be misery 
(duhkha). But it must be admitted that when an emperor 
like Asoka shows a bias for a particular religion and even 
proclaims himself to a Buddhist upasaka and pays visits 

1 It Is noteworthy that with the ordination of Mahinda are asso- 
ciated the names of Majjhantika (very probably of Kasmir fame) and 

. Mahadeva, the propagator of Buddhism in Mahisamandala along with 
Moggaliputta. See also Early History etc., pp. 260 fit. 

2 Hultzsch, Corpus, p. liii. The remark of Dr. Hultzseh that 
Asoka’s dhamma , preaching for heavenly life, represents an earlier stage 
of Nirvana is without any foundation. 
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Icf the monasteries or sacred places of the Buddhists, the 
religion automatically receives an impulse, and its propaga- 
tion by the Buddhist monks then becomes easy. So we 
may regard Asoka as a passive propagator of Buddhism, and, 
during his rule, the religion probably made its way throughout 
his kingdom, also reaching places beyond his dominion, 
* viz., the kingdoms of the Yavanas, Rambojas, Gandharas, 
Pitinikas on the west, and Codas, Pandyas as far as the 
Tamraparni on the south . 1 As Asoka was an adherent of 
Buddhism *only as a supporter, or as an upasaka 2 we cannot 
expect him to be interfering in the sectarial disputes that 
wgjre going on in his time. Hence it is difficult to attach 
importance to the tradition of the Mahavamsa that he 
supported the Vibhajjavadins (=Theravadins ), 3 or to that of 
the Avaddnas that he was an ardent devotee of Upagupta. 
It is also remarkable that he does not refer to the Bodhi- 
sattva conception, nor to the paramitas, which could suit- 
ably have been incorporated into his code of moral maxims. 
His admonition to his subjects to choose the middle path, 
avoiding the two extremes, viz., of retirement from the 
world on the one hand and of indulgence in envy, anger, 
laziness and so forth on the other , 4 shows that he was not 
so much in favour of retirement from household life, upon 
which the early Hinayana Buddhists always laid emphasis. 
Asoka’s preference for the life of an ideal upasaka as against 
that of a monk may have stimulated the Buddhist monks 
to devise ways and means to popularise their religion, and 
as the result of the efforts of the monks in this direction., 
we have the large number of the Jatakas and Avadanas. 

The tradition of the Mahavamsa about the part played by 
Asoka in the Third Council with Moggaliputta Tissa as its 

1 For details, see Hultzsch, Corpus (1925), pp. xxxviii, xxxix. 

2 Ibid., pp. xliv-xlv. 

3 Myahavamsa, p. 54. 

4 Hultzsch, op. c it., p. 114. The rendering of Prinsep, Bhandarkar 
and Smith is adopted here in preference to that of Hultzsch whose 
rendering does not appear to be in consonance with the general tenor 
of the inscription. See M. N. Basil’s remarks in this connection in 
the LE.Q., Ill, p. 349. 
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head, and about the despatch of missionaries to the various 
parts of India still awaits verification. It is not improbable 
that a sectarian council of the Theravadins was held under 
the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa during Asoka’s rule, 
and that an active propaganda was set on foot to spread 
Buddhism in the Various territories in and outside India , 1 • 
which the Mahavamsa recorded with a colouring of its own. 
In the same way, we can account for the two religious 
advisers . of Asoka, namely Upagupta and Moggaliphtta 
Tissa. Asoka as an impartial ruler offered equal "treatment . 
to the Buddhists and non-Buddhists. In the circumstances, 
it may be inferred that he would not support one school of 
Buddhism against another. The Theravadins as well as the 
Sarvastivadins associated his name with the contemporaneous 
leading figures of their respective sects in order to add im- 
portance to themselves. So it would be fruitless’ to attempt 
an identification of Moggaliputta Tissa with Upagupta — as is 
done by Smith and other scholars . 2 We may with some 
amount of confidence accept the tradition of the Mahavamsa 
that about the time of Asoka, Buddhism made its way 
to the countries of Kasmlra-Gandhara, Mahisamandala, 
Vanavasi, Yona, Maharattha, Himavantapadesa, Suvanna- 
bhumi and Lahkadlpa . 3 

Career of the Mahasanghikas 

Further light might be thrown on the propagation of 
Buddhism during this period, if the tradition of the Maha- 
sanghikas had been to hand. It may be that the Chinese 
versions of the Mahasanghika Vinaya may contain some 

l The coincidence of the tradition of the SarvastivSdins that Madhy- 
antika was the propagator of Buddhism in the north with that of the 
Mahavamsa that Majjhantika was despatched to convert Kasmira-Gand- 
hara, and the corroboration of the tradition by the caskets containing 
the relics with the inscriptions (on the top of the lid) 4 sapurisasa Kasapa- 
gotasa savahema vataeariy asa,’ and (inside the lid) 4 sapurisa(sa) Majhi- 
masa 5 deserve consideration. See Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes , p. 287. 

a Waddell in 1897, pt. i, p. 76 ; Pro c. 1899, p. 70; 

Smith, Marly History oj India, 4th ed., p. 199 fn. 

3 Mahavamsa, p. 94; Sasanavamsa, p. 10. For detailed treatment 

see Smith, Asoka (3rd ed.), p, 44; Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 159ff. 
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information, but as yet we are in the dark about it. In 
the absence of any MahSsanghika tradition, we cannot 
have much definite information about the MahSsSnghikas, 
or the part of India to which they confined their activities. 
From the account of the Vesalian Council, we can say that 
they retained their seat at VesSli, and from the inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital (120 B.C.) 1 and on the War- 
dak vase iu Afghanistan, 2 it may be inferred that they made 
attempts r to proceed towards the north, but the caves of 
Karle and the location of the centre of activities of their 
offshoots, the Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas, at Dhanaka- 
taka 3 indicate that they were later on successful in their 
propaganda more in the south than in the north. 

According to Dr. Burgess the Amaravati stupas at Dha- 
ranikot (Dhanykataka) were originally constructed as early 
as the 2nd century B.C . 4 5 6 and NagSrjuna was closely associat- 
ed with the Buddhist establishment of this place. At any 
rate there is no doubt about the fact that Dkanyakataka 
was the chief centre of the Caityakas, the Purva- and Apara- 
siaila branches of the MahSsanghika school, and that the 
people living there and in its neighbourhood lavished gifts 
on this Buddhist establishment. It was one of the places 
mentioned in the ManjuSnmulakalpa 6 as suitable for 
carrying on Buddhistic practices. The Manjuisnmulakal'pa 
also mentions that it contained the relics of Buddha. 
This is corroborated by the recent find of an inscription, 
recording a gift of a pillar by the sister of Maharaja Mad- 
hariputra ^rivirapurusadatta to the caitya enshrining the 
dhatu of Sammasambuddha. Among the inscriptions of this 
place, edited by Dr. Burgess, there is one (No. 121) which 
refers to the Caityakas, of which the Purva- and Apara- 
a alias were branches. Among the recent finds in the neigh- 

l Bp. Ind., IX, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

a Ibid*, XI, p. 211; for other places in India where the M&hasahgM* 
kas made their way, see Early History etc., pp. 241 ^ 

3 See infra; Pag Sam Jon Zang , p. 74: Dhana-srihi-glih. 

4 Burgess, Amaravati and Jaggayapeta Stupas, p. 100# 

5 ManjuSrlmtdakalpa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 88. 

6 Ibid . : &rl dhany akatake caitye jinadhatudhare# 



bourhood of the place, two among other inscriptions hkve 
been found, referring to the Puvaseliya (Purvasaila) and 
Avaras (Aparasaila), 1 The inscriptions are supposed to he 
of the 2nd century A.D. Another important place near 
Dhanykataka was Srfparvata (Srisailam), where, according to 
the Tibetan tradition, Nagarjuna passed his last days. 2 
The Manjusnmulakalpa also takes notice of this" mountain* 
as a suitable place for Buddhistic practices, and one of the 
inscriptions, recently found, records that some devotees con- 
structed a number of eaityas and viharas, and dug wells for 
pilgrims visiting the sacred place from Gandhara, Gina, 
Aparlnta, Vahga, VanavasI, Tambapannidlpa, etc. 3 From 
these facts, it may be concluded that about the beginning 
of the Christian era there was on the bank of the Krishna in 
the Guntur district a very important centre of the Maha- 
sahghikas. The name Andhakas given to the offshoots of 
this school 4 also point to the fact of its popularity in the 
Andhra country and of its being supported, as the A mar a 
vatl inscriptions show, by the kings, nobles and people 
the Andhra country. 
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Buddhism after Asoka 


The Mahavamsa and the Sdsanavamsa present a connect 
ed history of Buddhism in India up to the period 
Asoka, and then turn to the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
leaving us in the dark about the career of the Theravadins 
in India, till we come to the Milindapanha . From it we 
learn that king Milinda of Sagala (Sialkot, Lahore) took 
great interest in Buddhism, and that Nagasena, a native of 
K&jangala, , the easternmost boundary of the Majjhima-jana 
pada, came to him, passing through Vattaniya and Patali 
putta. He stopped at the Sahkheyya parivena at Saga] 


1 Annual Report oj S. I. Epigraphy , 1924, p. 97 ; 1926, pp. 70, 

92-03; 1927, p. 42; see also V, pp. 794-0. 

2 Burgess, op. cit. s p. d; Tara.* pp. 73, 81. . 

8 Annual Report oj 8*1. Epigraphy , 1927, pp. 43, 71. Dr. L. D. 
Barnett kindly drew my attention to the recent finds of the inscriptions 

* Kathavatthuppakaranatthahatha, p. 52. 
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ifnis account of Nagasena’s route indicates that Buddhism 
had already made its way as far north as Sagala . 1 

Taranatha, however, continues the story and gives us 
an account of the spread of Buddhism after Asoka. but as 
his narrative is based mainly on the Sarvastivada tradition, 
we may regard this story as essentially that of the Sarva- 
* stivadins.* He tells us that Upagupta ordained Dhitika , 2 
a native of Ujjayinl, at Mathura, the usual place of residence 
of Upagupta. The teachership was transferred from Upa- 
gupta to Dhitika, who spread the religion widely, and con- 
verted Minara, the king of Tukhara. Many monks of his 
time went thither from Kasmir and established firmly the 
religion at that place. They were supported by both King 
Minara and his son Imhasa. 3 He then went to the east at 
Kamarupa where he converted the rich brahmin Siddha and 
established the religion there. After this, he visited Malaya, 
and converted the rich brahmin, Adarpa, laying thereby the 
foundation of the religion in that region. He came at 
length to his native place at Ujjayinl and there spent his 
last days. He was succeeded by Kala or Krsna . 4 who was 
followed by Sudarsana of Bharukaccha, The spheres of. 
activity of both these monks were in the west (Sindfau) and 
the north (Kasmir) of India generally. In connection with 
Krsna, it is stated that he spread the religion in the south 
of India, in many small islands including Ceylon, and subse- 
quently in Mahaclna . 5 Poshadha wbo came after him. 

spread Buddhism in Orissa during the rule of Vigatasoka. 6 
Taranatha’s history is full of legends, and as such all his 
statements cannot be taken as authentic. But considering 

1 Mil., pp. 8, 16. 

2 Tata., p. 23 : All Sarvastivada traditions both in Chinese and 
Tibetan mention Dhitika as the successor of Upagupta. 

8 Schiefner suggests that Minara = Menander, and Imhasa ==Her- 
maios, see Tara., pp. 23, 24 fn. 

4 There is a reference to the spread of Buddhism in Ceylon also. 
Krsna is said to have visited the place. Tara., p, 44. 

5 Kala is called Krsnavaro a in the Chinese tradition, see Samyuk- 
tava&tu , II, p, 95b ; Tara., p. 47. Taranatha’s statement that Sudar- 
6ana and A^oka died at the same time cannot be accepted. 

6 Tara., p. 50. 
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the fact that he makes some statements which are not prima 
facie unreasonable, and are in many cases corroborated by 
the Chinese travellers, we can attach to them some import- 
ance, though, of course, great caution should be exercised* 

Doctrinal Developments . . k 

We shall now proceed to take a panoramic view of the 
doctrinal developments that took place during this period 
and heralded the advent of Mahayanism. The Mahasahghi- 
kas were evidently the earliest school of the Hmavanists to 
show a tendency for conceiving Buddha doceticallv, which 
was later on brought to completion by a branch of theirs, 
the Lokottaravadins . 1 But whether the conception of the 
Bodhisattva. and the practice of the six paramitas were 
introduced for the first time by the Mahasahghikas or by 
the Sarvastivadins is uncertain. The mention of the sat- 
paramita, the fulfilment of which is compulsory for the 
Bodhisattvas, is frequently found in the works of both the 
Sarvastivadins and the Mahasahghikas, and both are res- 
ponsible for the growth of the large mass of Avadana litera- 
ture, 2 the central theme of which is the fulfilment of the 
paramitas. 

The Goal. of Buddhahood 

Then there remains the other conception, viz., the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood as a goal to be aspired to, and the con- 
sequent lowering of the position of the Arhats. s The Thera- 
wadins do not definitely deny that Buddhahood is unattain- 
able, for there is the instance of Sumedha brahmana b©- 

1 E.R'E., sv. Docefcism, for details, ’ - 

' ^ Huber has traced' 1® Avadanas of the Divyavadanct in the Chinese; 
version of the Sarvastivada Vinaya ( B.E.F.E.O. , V, pp. 1-37). See 
also L<§vl, T'oung Pao , Ser. II (1907), no. I. So it is quite probable 
that the Bivydvadana is a book of the Sarvastivadins. 

3 In Vasumitra’s treatise as well as. in the Kathavatihu it is stated 
that the Sarvastivadins believed that the Arhats were liable to fall 
from arhathood. On this point the Theravadins hold a different 
opinion. They believe that the Arhats are as pur© as Buddhas, and 
cannot fall down from that position. The Mahasahghikas also do not 
sunoort the Sarvastivadins in resard to this point. See Masuda, Ori* 
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coming Sakvamuni and that of a certain being who will be- 
come Maitreya Buddha, but such instances are so few and 
far between that they do not think it reasonable to hold up 
the ideal for the generality of the human beings to follow. 
They assert that a Buddha is hardly expected to arise even 
in mam* kalpas , 1 and this is echoed in the Lahtavistara, 
Mdhdmstu, and some of the Mahavanic texts ; but still one 
reads in the Divydmddm that after the delivery of a dis- 
course some aspired to Srdvakabodhi, some to Pratyekabodhi, 
and some to Samyakmmbodhi. 2 The fact mentioned last 
that some aspire to Samyaksambodhi leads us to infer that 
by the time of the Divydvaddna, the SarvSstivSdms ad- 
mitted the practicability of holding up Buddhahood as an ideal. 
So. clearly, the Sarvastivadins encouraged the aspiration to 
Buddhahood and hence to the life of a Bodkisattva, and toe 
goal of Buddhahood was not purely Mahasanghika or 
MahaySnic. The Sarvastivadins like the Thera vadins con- 
ceived Buddha as an actual human being, but they magni- 
fied his qualities and powers so much that one is led to 
regard their conception of Buddha as that of a supra 
mundane . being. 

Contributions of Sarvastxvada to Mahayana 
The Sarvastivadins had two KSya conceptions,® viz., 
rupahdya and dharmakdya, hut these did not bear any 
Mahayanie sense, though their conception of dharmakaya 
helped the Yogacarins in the formation of their conception 
of the same (=svasambhogalcaya). The Sarvastivadins are 
also responsible for the addition of a fourth term, 6unya, to 
the usual trio, viz., duhkha, anitya, and anatma, though the 

1 Kadaei karahaci Tathagata loke uppajjanti. Dtgha, II, p- 139; 

p*-55. : 

2 Divya., pp. 226, 271, etc. The treatise of Vasumitra also says 
that the SorvSstivadins were aware of the three Yanas. The date o 
the compilation of the DivyUvadana may be later, but it contains 
many avadanas which are old. The mention of three Bodhis in the 
Divycivadana and the reference of Vasumitra in connection with the 
SarvSstivadins to the three Yanas show that, to the SarvSstivSdms the 
Samyaksambuddhahood was a goal as much as the other two Bodhis. 

3 See infra : Chapter III (b) : The Doctrine of Kaya. 
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word conveyed no Mahayanic meaning as it connoted no 

other sense than, aiiatma . 1 

- But the most important doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, 
which, I believe, led to the development of Mahay ana, is 
their extreme Astiivavada (the theory of the actual existence 
of elements composing a being). We may say thtet Maha- 
yana is a continuation of the Buddhologica! speculations of 
the Mahas&nghikas and their offshoots, and a revolt against 
the Astitvavada; of the Sarvastivadins — a dogma which 
appeared to the Mahay anisfcs as an utter distortion of 
Buddha’s teachings * 2 It was this revolt which resulted in 
the other extreme, the establishment of Dharmamnyata (non- 
existence of everything whatsoever} ' as the ’ real teaching of 
Buddha* 

The third contribution made by the Hlnayanists, specially 
by the Sarvastivadins, is the exposition or analysis of 
skandbas, dhatus, ayatanas. aryasatyas, angas of the prafci- 
tyasamutpada, and so forth . 3 The Mahayanists incorporated 
them, in their works in Mo , although they relegated them to 
the domain of Sainvrti or Pari kal pi t a- Para tan tra , admitting, 
however, their utility as being indispensable to Bodhisattvas 
In arriving at the Paramartha or Parinispanna truth . 4 


. Contact of the Sarvastivadins with the Mahayanists 
The Mabasaxighikas may have been the forerunners of 
Mahayana, but it is clear that the Sarvastivadins contributed 

1 Lai Vis., p. 419; Divya., pp. 286, 367: anitya, duhkha, Nuriya, 
araatma. See Kom , ¥1, p. 163 and VII, pp. 31 f. where 3unya is 
explained as being devoid of atman, purusa, and so forth. 

2 It will be observed that the remarks of Nagarjuna and other early 
Mahay ana writers are mostly directed against the realism of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. The Madhyamakavatam cannot help admitting that the 
Hlnayanists also teach £unyata as much as the Mahayanists do (see 
Le Museon , Vol. VIII, p. 271) but in the' general attack of the Maha- 
ylnists against the Hlnayanists, they hold the latter as ASunyavadins 
evidently keeping the Sarvastivadins in mind. 

s That the Mahayanists incorporated mostly the Sarvastivada ex- 
positions and analyses may be asserted in view of the fact that the 
Pmjnapammitas mention many terms, which are not very common in 
Pali suttas, e.#„ Paryavasthana, Samgrahavastu, Dvada^adga (instead 
of Navahga). 4 Bee infra : Chapter III (d). 
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much to the growth ol Mahayana in some way or other. 
As a sign ol close contact, it may further be pointed out 
that Subhuti, 1 a prominent figure in the Sarvastivada tradi- 
tion, plays an important role in the Prajmpctramita. ~ It is 
anomalous to find a Hinayana monk explaining the sunyata 
* doctrine,* which goes directly against his own; so the Ptajna- 
pdramitd offers us an explanation of the anomaly by saying 
that whatever was preached by Subhuti was preached not 
according, to his own lights but through the influence of 
Buddhas. The adoption of the Lalita Vistara by the 
Mahayanists as the recognised Life of Buddha also shows a 
point of contact between them and the Sarvastivadins, for, 
as we know from the Chinese translators, the Lalita Vistam 
was a biography of Buddha of the Sarvastivada school. 
Mahayanism in all probability germinated in the south, 
where the offshoots of the Mahasahghikas had their centres 
of activities but the place where it appeared more developed 
was somewhere in the eastern part of India where the 
Sarvastivadins were predominant. Taranatha tells us that 
the Prajnd'pciramita was first preached by ManjusrI at 
Odivisa (Orissa), 2 which, if not the actual centre of the 
Sarvastivadins, was in the neighbourhood of the Sarvastivada 
spheres of influence, for we have already seen that Dhitika 
propagated Sarvastivada Buddhism in Kamrupa, and 
Pnndravardhana was the extended eastern limit of the 
Sarvastivada Madhyadesa. But the most fruitful contact 
between the Sarvastivadins and the Mahayanists took place 
at Nalanda, which became the principal centre of Mahayana 
and the seat of NSgarjuna. 

The Mahasahghikas weee essentially HInayanists 
Thus we see that the Sarvastivadins were as much res- 
ponsible for the growth of Mahayana as the Mahasanghikas. 

i See, e.g., the Ava. S r ., pp. 127-132 and p. xl. ( Kalpadrumam - 
dana); R. L. Mitra, Nep. B. Lit, pp. 296-6. In the Apadana, and in 
the Anguttara, and its commentary, SubhSti is mentioned as the chief 
of the Aranaviharins, but he is not given much prominence in Pali 

works. 
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Apart from the Buddhological speculations, the Mahasanghikas 
cannot claim much as their .contribution to the growth of 
Mahayana. It may be that the Prajnaparamita which, as 
the Tibetan tradition tells us, was possessed by the Pur- 
vasailas, contributed much to the philosophy of Mahayana 
but as yet we are completely in the dark about this 
Prajnaparamita . From Vasumitra’s account of' the tenets of the 
Mahasanghikas 1 or from the discussions found in the Kathavatthu 
about the doctrines of the Mahasanghikas. one hardly notices 
anything particularly Mahayanic in them. For Instance, 
the Mahasanghikas speak 

(i) of the pahca- (or sad-) vijhanakaya, differing from the 
Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins as to the function of 
the physical organs of sense ; 2 

(ii) of the four or eight Hinayanic stages of sanctification 
with the attainments appertaining thereto , s the Kathavatthu 
adding that the Mahasanghikas assert that the Arhats have 
avijja-vicikiccha as they cannot comprehend the things that 
come within the purview of Buddha (Buddhavisaya) ; 4 

(iii) of the indispensability of the application (prayoga) of 
prajna for destroying duhkha and obtaining sukha (i.e. 9 final 
beatitude. Nirvana), one of the most important tenets of the 
Hinayanic schools ; 6 

1 Masada, op. tit, 

2 Masuda, op. cit I, 22-4, Kvu., xviii, 9; x, 3-4.: Pancavimlanasa- 
mangissa atthi maggabhavana (one may practise the path while he has 
fivefold consciousness). The conception of Vijrlana of the Mahasan- 
ghikas is a little different from that of the Theravadins and the 
Sarvastivadins, specially, in view of two other tenets held by them, 
viz., “At one and the same moment, two minds (citta) can arise side 
by side ” and “ the nature of mind is pure in its origin, etc ”. Masuda, 
op. cit., A. 43, B. 3. 

3 Masuda, op. cit., I, 26-30, 33-5, 39, 48; Mtu., I, p. 139. 

4 Kvu., xxi, 3; i, 2. The Theravadins hold that sabbanfiutASSna 
(omniscience) is a special acquisition of Buddhas and beyond the scope of 
Arhats; so it is wrong to hold that Arhats have avijja-vicikiccha. Of. 
Vasumitra (Masuda, op. tit., I, 35): “That according to the Mahasan- 
ghikas,' 'Arhats are, liable to sink while the Kathavatthu (i, 2, Gy., p, 35) 
says that some of the Mahasanghikas hold that Arhats are not thus 
liable **. 

& Masuda, op. cit., I, 31s, For Prajna and Prayoga, see also Mtu., 
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V) of ««WW. todatendriy. «o not takto (woridly). 
a-u TTHthmatthu 1 adding that the Mahasaughikas hold that 
% d..a could neither be lokiye (worldly) not 

S nt 4 a (transcendental) , because they are aparmipphanna, 
(unmade). 2 and because the “decay and death oi supramnn- 
dane thi»g is supramundane and cannot be mundane ; 

W of (destined for right knowledge) 

a \ ih& consequent destruction of samyojanas (fetters) ; 

fn) of Buddha’s preaching the dharma in the nltartfaa 

S6 “iij 0 f asamskrta dharmas as being nine in contrast to 

^ ( vii^ of* upakl^as impurities) , anusayas (dormant passions) 

‘tTrr"^»“o. P p— » of the P f end 
future as against the opinion of the Sarvastivadms,* and 

L of the non-existence of antarabhava (exigence mter- 
mediate between death and re-birth) as against the opinion of 
the Sarvastivadins 9 and the Sammitiyas. 

In these and on a few other points of difference noticed m 
the work of Vasumitra and the Kathavatlhu, there is very 
mie to distinguish them as distinctly Mahayame in the 
MaMvastu™ also, the discourses on the Truths “ or the Causal 

t r. 970 Throughout Mtu. one notices that Nirvana was conceived 
a ’ 3 sukha (kgieme sthale Same 4ive nirvane, Mtu., I, p. 34). The Mahay*- 
nists will have nothing to do with duhkha or sukha. 

1 Km., xv, 6. , ^ . , „ 

2 Mrs, Rhys Davids translates it by <s not predetermined . 

3 Points oj the Controversy, xv, 6. ,, , , 

* i.e., one who has entered into the DarSanamarga, see Masuda, 

J f 27 fn. ; Of. Panca., leaf 282b. _ . 

E Masuda, op oil., I, 5, 40. This goes directly against the Mahayame 
view that Buddha’s discourses have two senses, nltartha and neyyartha, 
and also against the Sarvastivada view. See Masuda, op. cit.. p. o 2. 

® Masuda, op. cit., I, 41. ’ Ibid., I, 44. 

s Ibid X- 4*5. ■ v . ® : Ibid., I, 47, 

10 It does not really belong to the Mahasahghikas ; so its date must be 
later, and it may be relegated to the third period of our _diviaon 
Only those passages which corroborate the tenets of the Mahasanghikae 
mentioned in the treatise of Vasumitra are referred to here. 

11 Mtu., Ill, pp. 334, 446. 
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Law, or on anitya, dnhkha, and anatma do not go beyond 
the limits of the Hmayana conceptions. The only Mahayi- 
nie traces in the tenets of the Mahasanghikas are:— 

(i) the Bnddhological speculations, viz., that Buddhas are 

lokottara (supramundane), without any sasrava clharma (de- 
filed' elements), possessed of limitless rupakaya, 1 prabliava 
(power), and ayu 2 (length of life), can remain without any 
sleep or dream, are always in Samadhi, and do not preach 
by name or designation, possess ksanikaeitta {i.e., '.under- 
stand all dharmas with a moment's thought), and so forth ; 
and . . 

(ii) the Bodhisattva conception, viz., that the Bodhisattvas 
are not born and do not grow in the womb in the same 
way as an ordinary being, are not defiled by the impurities 
of the womb, 3 enter the womb in full consciousness, 4 never 
harbour any feeling of karna (lust), 5 hatred or injury, and 
take birth in hlna-gatis (lower forms of existences) for the 
benefit of the various classes of sentient beings, and so 
forth. 6 

These Bnddhological speculations are more or less corolla- 
ries to the Mahasanghika conception of the life of Sakya- 
muni The Mahasanghikas do not show thereby any recog- 
nition that all beings can become Bodhisattvas and ultimately 
Buddhas. The conception of the four caryas and the ten 


1 Cl Ik, I, p. 263 : Buddha appears everywhere. In the Nikayas 
on© also reads “eko pi hutva bahudha hoti, etc.” Digha, I, p. 78. In 
the Lolita Vistam (p. 100) we read of the Bodhisattva appearing in all the 
houses presented to him by the Sakiyans. 

2 Masuda, op . cit, I, pp, 18, 19; Kwu., xi, 5 : The Mahasanghikas cite 

the passage of the Mahaparinibbana Suita 9 in which Buddha said to 
Ananda that he could live many kalpas if he had wished so. The Thera « 
vadms without refuting this statement cite another passage which 
against this view. : ;/ ■ V: - .y 

3 Mtu., I, p. 143; II, pp. 14-15 : Garbhavakranti and sthiti are 
miraculous; Bodhisattvas are not touched by any impurities, Mtu., II 

pp. 16, 20* 

4 Mtu., II, p. 10. ■ ' 

5 Mtu., I, p. 153 : Kama na sevanti. Rahula was an aupspaduka. 
He descended from Tusita heaven and remained in mother’s womb for 
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bhumis ol the LokottaravSdins indicates a slight leaning to 
TVfhhavanism. Thus there appears to be little of Mahaya 
in the tenets of the Mahasahghikas. 1 The Mahasahghikas, 
therefore, were essentially Hinayanists, only with the concep- 
tion of Buddha slightly different. . , 

Now we can state briefly the history of Buddhism m the 

* —SSiX no lon S er one. It divides itself into 
three principal sections, viz., the Theravada, the Sarvasti- 
vada and the Mahasanghika. The Theravadins remained m 
the central belt of India, making their position stronger 
in AvantI where Mahakaccayana had laid the foundation of 
Buddhism and from which place Mahinda was sent out o 
Ceylon to propagate the Theravada Buddhism. The Sai- 
vastivadins were also in the central belt of India with their 
centres of activity in Mathura and Kasmir, the former being 
founded by Upagupta and the latter by Madhyan ika. 
Dhitika, the successor of both Upagupta and Madhyantika, 
spread it widely all over Northern India including T^iara 
on the north-west, Malava, and Odivisa (Orissa), and Kam 
rupa on the east. The Mahasahghikas established them- 
selves at Vesali and had followers sprinkled all over Nor - 
em India, but they became popular in the south. In shor , 
Buddhism during this period spread all over Northern Ind a 

and portions of Southern India. # . 

2. Emperor Asoka took a great interest m Buddhts 
but did not help any particular sect. The dhamma ; preache 
in his edicts is mainly ethical and lacks the specific colour- 
ings of any school of Buddhism or of later Buddhism. He 
encouraged more the leading of a righteous household life 
than that of a monk or an ascetic. He, however, respecte 
and supported the monks and recluses. The interest taken 
by rulers, like Minara and Imhasa, helped greatly the propa- 
gation of Buddhism outside India. 

i The tenet of the Mahasahghikas that “ the nature of mind is pure 
in its origin ; it becomes impure when it is stained by passions (npalde- 
fes) the adventitious dust (agantukarajas) ” has, according to Masada, 
been developed by Mvaghosain his M oj Faith. See Masuda, 
op. cit. 9 p. 30. ■ : • 
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. 3. The relation of the laity to the Buddhist Sangha 
was not materially altered as compared with previous condi- 
tions but a greater interest was created for the laity by 
popularising Buddhism through the Jatakas and Avadanas, 
and by holding up the Paramita practices before their view, 

4. Much stress was laid on the composition of the Jata- 
kas and Avadanas 9 and great religious merit was attached to^ 
reading, writing, painting, and carving them. This caught 
the fancy of the laity as a means of earning religious merit, 
and resulted in many sculptures, only some of which are 
preserved to us at Sanchi and Bharaut. The credit of popu- 
larising the religion through the Jatakas and Avadanas is 
due. in the first instance, to the Sarvastivadins, and later, to 
the Theravadins. 

5. The old division of Navanga is increased to DvddaSah- 
ga by the addition of Nidana, Avadana, and XJpades'a. 
Though the Jatakas formed one of the divisions of the 
Navanga, they did not exist as a separate literature, but 
were embodied in the discourses purporting to have been 
delivered by Buddha and his disciples. 

6. The Life of Buddha commenced not from the time of 
Siddhartha’s retirement but from the first resolution (prani» 
dh.lt n a) formed by Sumedha brahmana, and the prophecy, 
(veyvakarana) made by Dlpankara Buddha. 

7. The essential doctrines are still the same as in the 
first period with slight changes, e,g., the addition of imya 
to the usual anitya, duhkha, and anafcma, and of the six 
paramitas to the thirty-seven Bodhipaksika dharmas. 

8. Some radical changes were effected in the tenets of the 

schools which developed during this period, e.p,, the Sarvas- 
tivadins started their doctrine of realism, of the existence of 
past, present, and future, and so forth, while the Mahasan- 
ghikas conceived Buddha doeetieally and introduced the 
Bodhisattva conception.' , 

9. The goal of life remained Arhathood and Pratyeka- 
buddhahood with the Theravadins, while the Sarvastivadins 
added to them the Samyaksambuddhahood . 

10. The conception of Nirvana as sukha, santa, etc., did 
not change much, the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasanghikas 
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agreeing mainly with the Theravadins. 1 But the doctrine of 
realism of the Sarvastivadins has led Prof. Stcherbatsky to 
interpret their Nirvana as an ultimate lifeless state. 2 

11. The growth of the Abhidhamma literature took place 
during this period. As the principal schools located their 
centres of activity in different places of India, the develop* 

of this literature of each school was independent of 
that of the rest. This accounts for the wide divergence 
between the Abhidhamma literature of the Theravadins and 
that of the Sarvastivadins. ,/ 

12. The conception of the Bodhisatfcva, the Paramita 
practices, and the goal of Buddhahood are the only Mahay a - 
nic traces that appear in the doctrines of the Mahasahghikas 
and the Sarvastivadins, and their offshoots. 

TE1RD PERIOD 
{circa 100 B.C. to 300 A.C.) 

C. THE BEGINNINGS OP MAHAYINA 

Before we proceed to ascertain the approximate time of 
the emergence of Mahayana, we must determine the special 
characteristics which distinguish Mahayana from Hlnayana. 
Generally speaking, Mahayanism is associated with 

(i) the conception of the Bodhisattva, 

(ii) the practice of the Paramitas, 

(iii) the development of Bodhicitta, 

(iv) the ten stages (bhumi) of spiritual development, 

(v) the goal of Buddhahood, 

(vi) the conception of Trikaya, and 

(vii) the conception of Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata 
or Tathata. 

1 The Sarvastivadins held that the vimukti of the Sravakas, Pra« 
tyekabuddhas, and Buddhas is the same. Masuda, op. cit. 9 p. 49. The 
Mahi^asakas held the same view (Masuda, op. cit., p. 62), but not the 
Dharmaguptas. The Sutralabkara , however, holds that with regard to 
vimuUi 9 the Buddhas and the Sravakas stand on the same footing. 
This is also the opinion of the other Yogaeara texts. See infra. Cf. 
also Mtu., II, pp. 285, 345. 

2 Stcherbatsky, Con . of N.> pp. 25 ff., but see ch. III. (c). 
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The Mahayanists distinguish themselves by saying that 
they seek the removal of both kle&avarana and jneyavarana 
and this is possible by the realisation of both pudgalaMnya* 
td and dharmasunyata. The Hlnayanists realise only the 
former, and thereby remove kiesavarana. They s therefore, 
attain vimukti (emancipation) from klesas, and as far as this 
is concerned, they are on the ' same footing with ,fhe Maha- 
yanists, but they lack true knowledge as conceived by the 
Mahayanists, viz,, dharmasunyata, because they do not 
remove jneyavarana* The Hlnayanists, however, do not, 
admit their inferiority with regard to jnana, for they consid- 
er that the destruction of avidya (ignorance of the truth) 
.or, in other words, acquisition of true knowledge is the only 
means to emancipation and this is effected by Arhats in 
the same way as by Buddhas* The Arhats are very often 
mentioned in the Pali works as attaining sambodhi. They, 
however, admit that Buddhas, on account of their superior 
merits (technically, gotra), due to their long practice of 
meritorious actions, attain some powers and privileges, and 
also omniscience, which are beyond the reach of the Arhats. 
This is, in short, the relative position of the Hlnayanists 
and the Mahayanists. 

If the development of Hinayana in its various phases be 
examined, one cannot help observing that some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Mahavana mentioned above are 
also found in the later phases of Hinayana, e.g., 

(i) the conception of the Bodhi^st^y.a, 

(ii) the practice of the*^ paramitas^:, 

(iii) the development of Bodhieitta, 

(iv) the goal of Buddhahood, and ^ ■, 

(v) two of the Kaya conceptions, viz., Bupa- (or Nirmana-) 
kaya and Dharmakaya, the conception of the latter being 
essentially ^ different from that of the Mahayanists. 1 So, to 
be exact about the time of emergence of Mahayana, we 
should consider when the conceptions of Dharmasunyata and 
Dharmakaya (=Tathata) came to be introduced. 

1 In the Mtu., the expression Sambhogakaya does not occur; yet. 
the description of Buddha’s body sometimes shows it to be tanta- 
mount to that conception. ; 
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Semx-MahayXna 

ft 

From what we have seen above in regard to the lines 
of development in the preceding period, it is evident that 
the Hlnayanists either to popularise Buddhism or to interest 
the laity more in it, incorporated in their doctrines the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva and the practice of the parami- 
* ias, * Thts was effected by the production of the new litera- 
ture, the Jatakas and Avadanas. As the Jatakas con- 
fine themselves to the previous lives of Buddha, we must 
look to ibg Avadanas specially for the introduction of the 
Bodhisattva conception, and for its presentation as an ideal 
for the laity. The object of the Avadanas is to show how 
the devotees sacrifice every thing, even their lives, for the 
performance of the paramitas, not for any earthly or heav- 
enly pleasures, but for the attainment of bodhi and thus for 
the rescue of all beings from misery . 1 2 * 4 

The Divydmddna , as we have seen, refers to the aspira- 
tion for the attainment of Buddhahood. So also, one reads 
in the Mahavastu 3 about devotees developing Bodhicitta 
and aspiring to Buddhahood by the simple act of worship- 
ping a stupa or making some presents to it. In connection 
with the Sarvastivadins, the treatise of Vasumitra speaks (i) 
of the sameness of vimukti of Buddhas, Sravakas, and Pra- 
tyekabuddhas ; (ii) of the three Yanas ; and (iii) of Bodhisat- 
tvas continuing to be prthagjana till they step into the 
samyaktva-niyama (the path leading to the right knowledge) * 

1 For an interesting discussion on this point see Speyer, Am. 5% 
pp. v ff. 

2 Divya p. 473 : Rupavati makes sacrifice for “ na rajyartham na 
bhogartham na svargartham na sakrarfcham na raj flam cakravartinam 
visayartham nanyatraham anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambu- 
dhyadantan damayevam amuktan mocayeyam anaSvastan a^vasayeyam 
aparinirvrtan parinirvapayeyam 

2 Mtu*, pp. 364, 365, 367 : bodhaya cittam nametva ; pp. 375, 377 
bodhim atulyam sprdati. 

4 Masuda, op. cit., p. 49: “The Buddha and the two vehicles have 
no differences as to ©mancipation (vimukti) : the Aryan paths (marga) 
of the three vehicles (however) differ from one another. This is 
wanting in the Tibetan version.’’ Masuda contradicts Wassiljew’s 
opinion (p. 275, n.4) that it is an interpolation of the later M&hayanists, 
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The Mahdmstu also speaks of the existence of the three 
Yanas 1 and of the paths and practices to be followed by a 
Bodhisattva. It mentions the four caryas of a Bodhisattva 
and the ten bhumis but the conception of the bhumis, as ' 
will be shown hereafter, 2 has very little in common with that 
of the ten bhumis of the Dasabhumikasutra excepf the first® 
two. Of course, it may be assumed that the Lokottaravada 
conception of the bhumis served as the seed for the later 
development of the Mahayanic conception. 

Thus the Avadanas, which are primarily the production of 
the Sarvastivadins, clearly show a new phase of development 
within Hf nay ante Bodhisattva -yan a. The Lo kott aravadins 
of the Mahasahghikas show a little more development than 
the Sarvastivadins by defining the four caryas , viz., prakrti - 
carya, pranidhanacarya , anulomacaryd , and anivartanacaryd , 3 
the first referring to the preliminary practices of a Bodhi- 
sattva while he is a prthagjana, the second to the develop- 
ment of Bodbicitta, the third to the gradual progress made 
by a Bodhisattva up to the sixth bhumi, and the fourth to 
the practice of the last four bhumis 4 from which. a Bodhi- 
sattva can never retrocede but must ultimately attain Bodhi 
The attainment of Bodhi, therefore, came to be regarded as 
one of the goals of Hmayana. It is for this reason that we 
see the Koia discussing the thirty-four moments required for 
the attainment of Bodhi, 6 and other matters relating to 


For the vimuktisamanya of the S'ravakas, Pratyekabudhas, and 
Buddhas, see infra. 

Masuda, op. cit., p. 50: The Haimavata school supports the 
Sarvastivadins on this point, adding, however, that the Bodliisattvas 
are not subject to raga and kama. See Masuda, op. cit., p. 52. The 
Mtu. calls a Bodhisattva in the first bhumi a prthagjana who becomes 
an Arya from the second bhumi ; see infra eh. IV. 

1 Mtu., II, p. 362. 

2 See infra, oh. IV; also Rahder’s Intro, to Data., pp. iii f, 

3 Mtu., I, p. 46; Lai. Vis., p. 35. 

4 The writer of the Mtu. had very vague ideas about the last 
four bhumis; so he dismissed them with mere enumerations of some 
names of Buddhas and recounting some stories. 

5 Kosa, II, 44; VI, 2Ia-b; of. Kvu., L 5; xviii. 5 ; Patis . M., I» 
pp. 121 ft discusses the nana of Buddhas. 
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Buddhaliood, and the Hlnayanie works 1 mentioning some of 
the Bodhisattva practices and philosophical expressions like 
sunyata, dharmadhatu, dharmakaya, fcathatva, though they 
are devoid of their new Mahayanic sense. 

In view of these facts, we may hold that before Mahayana 
rcame into°exisfcence with its new interpretation of Buddha’s 
words, evolving a new sense of sunvata, there had 
already been a Hlnayanie Bodhisattvayana, which can be 
called sembMahayana, or Mahayana in the making. This 
semi-Mahayana concerned itself only with the six Paramita 
practices and the extraordinary powers and knowledge at- 
tained by Buddhas, It was as yet unaware of ‘ Advaya Advai- 
dhikara Dharmasunyata or Tathata. That the six para- 
mitas belong to the domain of Hlnayana is also hinted at in 
the Dasdbhumikasutra . 2 In this sutra as well as in other 
treatises dealing with the bhumis, the ten bhumis are 
divided into two sections, the first six carrying a Bodhi- 
sattva to the realisation of the Pudgalasunyata, or in other 
words, the Truth as conceived by the Hlnayaaists, and the 
last four leading to the realisation of Dharmasunyata, the 
Truth as conceived by the Mahay anists. So the actual 
Mahayanic stages of progress commence from the seventh, 
but we learn from the Daiabhumilcasutra that the six para- 
mitas are completed by a Bodhisattva in the first six 
bhumis. Thus, it follows that the practice of Paramitas 
alone does not make a person a follower of the Mahayana, 
though we must admit that the Mahayana takes its stand 
upon the paramitas as far as the practices are concerned, 
for it is said in the Prajnaparamitas that Buddhas deliver 
discourses connected with the six paramitas, 3 and in the 
Madhyamakavatara that the Mahayana teaches not only 
sunyat& but also the paramitas, bhumis, and so forth. 4 

1 Mtu. % II, p. 357 : Sunyatam bantam bhaventi, see also Sarriyutta 
II, p. 267; III, p. 107, 

s See infra, eh. IV. 

3 Panca., p. 7 : satparamitaprafcisamyukfcam <fharmade£anam karoti. 

4 M. Am., (Li 5 Mmeon , VIII, p* 27I):*En effet, la doctrine da 
Grand Vehicule n’enseigne pas seulement le n5ant des 616menfcs, mais 
encore les terres des Bodhisattvas, les vertus transcendantes (paramitas). 
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Lastly, the fact,'' that the conceptions of nirnimiUa an^ 
niksvahliava indicating the chief features of the attainments 
of a ■ Bodbisattva in the last four bhumis were yet un- 
known to the compiler of. the Mahctvastu, is evident from 
his inability to mention the qualities attained in the last 
four bhumis , 1 Hence it may be concluded that Buddhism 
entered into its semi-Mahayanie ' stage very early, if not at # 
the time of Asoka, at any rate, soon after him. 


The time of composition of the Prajnaparamita 

The new Mahayanic conception of Sunyata was for the 
first time propounded in the Prajhaparamitas and therefore 
we should try to ascertain when the Prajnaparamita first 
came into existence. There is the Tibetan tradition that the 
Purvasailas and Aparasailas had a Prajnaparamita in the 
Prakrt dialect ; 2 unfortunately no other information about it 
is forthcoming. Taranatha tells us that shortly after the 
time of King Mahapadma Nanda, a king called Candragupta 
lived in Odivisa (Orissa ). 3 Mahjusrl came to his house in 
the form of a bhiksu and delivered the Mahayana teaching. 
The Sautrantikas maintain that this teaching was the Asta- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita , while the Tantra school asserts 
that it was the TattvasangrahaA We may safely dismiss the 
Tantric tradition in view of the materials that are contained 
in the Tattvasangraha , 5 and attach importance to the San- 
trantika tradition that the Astasahasrika was the earliest text 
to contain the Mahayana teaching. If the contents of the 
Astasahasrika , the Pancavim&atisahasrika j and the Satasahas- 
rika be compared, it will be seen that the Astasahasrika is 


les resolutions (pranidhana), la grande compassion, etc., mais encore 
i’application du merit© a illumination, les deux equipments de uteri te 
©t de savoir et la nature incomprehensible du dharma (acintya-dhar- 
mata). , , , 

1 See ante p. 37, fa. 4. 

2 Wassiijew, Buddhismus , p. 291 quoting the Tibetan Siddhanta, 

3 Tara., p. 58; Pag Sam Jon Zang p. 82 also says that Maha- 

yana Buddhism had its beginning in Odivisa shortly after the reign of 
Mahapadma Nanda. ' 

4 Recently published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

6 For a survey of its contents see ray review in I.H.Q. , Dec., 1929. 
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the earliest of the three and that it can be dated as early 
as the first century B.C . 1 

The geographical data about the origin op Mahayana 

Without attaching much importance to the chronology of 
kings and such other materials presented to us by Tara- 
Hatha, we may with sufficient caution utilise some of his 
statements with regard to the developments in the history 
•of the religion, the geographical distribution of the schools, 
and the succession of teachers in the various centres. He 
tells us that according to one tradition, 500 bodhisattvas 2 
took part in the Jalandhara Council of Kaniska, that about 
this time the Mahayana texts appeared and were usually 
preached by monks, who had attained the Anuipattiha - 
dharmahsanti (“ Geduld in der Lehre des N ichtgeborenwer - 
dens ”), 3 a dogma characteristic of the Mahayanists. It may 
be a development of the Hinayanic Anutpadajnana (further 
non-origin of asravas and hence re-birth) and Ksayajnana , 4 
but it bore a completely different sense in the Mahayana 
scriptures. The reference to the existence of a class of 
monks called Bodhisattvas at the time of Kaniska’s Council 
is also significant, for we read in the Divydvaddna of the 
existence of a class of monks called Bodhisattvajdtiha along 
with a hint that they were not looked upon with favour by 
the Hlnayanists . 5 Taranatha expresses his difficulty in account- 
ing for the existence of monks called Bodhisattvas in the 
Kaniskan Council, He tells us further that about the time 

1 For details see Intro, to the Panca. (published in C.O.S.). 

2 A^vaghosa is called a bodhisattva in the Chinese Sarnyuhta- 
mtna~piiaka*sutra (No. 1329, Vol. VI). See Takakusu, I-tsing , p. lix- 
C£, De Groot, Le Code du Mahayana en Chine , p. 8 ; Two or three 
days after the first ordination according to the Pratimoksa rules, the 
monks pass through a special ordination according to the Brahmajala 
eutra and become bodhisattva. See infra, Ch. V. 

3 Tara., p. 01. See M. Vr., p. 363 n. ; Lanka*, p. 81; Asia p. 
331 : anutpadajnanaksantiko bodhisattva. See infra, Ch. III. 

4 For Anutpadajnana and Ksayajnana, see Kosa, VI, 17, 71. The 
Ksayajnana with the Anutpadajnana makes the Bodhi ; see also Korn, 

vi, 50; vii, j, 46, 7. 
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of Kaniska, the brahmin Kulika of Saurastra invited the 
Sthavira and Arahanta Nanda, a native of Anga, who had 
comprehended the Mahayana teaching in order to hear from 
him the new teaching . 1 The only point that deserves notice 
is the use of the appellations, Arahanta and Sthavira, indi- 
cating that Nanda was a Hinayanist monk who had compre- 
hended the Mahayana teaching. The remark of. taranatha* 
that monks who had attained. Anutpattikadharmaksanti 
preached also Mahayana shows that there was a class of 
Hlnayana monks who had been propagating the * Mahayana 
teaching . 2 Then the association of Odivisa with the begin- 
ning of Mahayana teaching, and of the monk Nanda with 
Ahga suggest that we should look for the origin of Maha- 
yana somewhere in the east. A passage occurring in all the 
Praj ndpa ramitas partially lends support to the statement of 
Taranatha. The passage says that Mahayana teaching will 
originate in the south (Daksinapatha), pass to the eastern 
countries (Vartanyam ), 3 and prosper in the north. Evident- 
ly, this statement of the Prajnapdramitas was written while 
the work was compiled in the north after the Mahayana 
teaching had been effectively propagated there. We may 
substantiate this statement by pointing to the Tibetan tradi- 
tion about the existence of a Prajnaparamita in the Prakrt 
dialect belonging to the Saila schools, the centre of which 
was in the south (Guntur District). Very probably, this 
Prajnaparamita contained the germs of Mahayana teaching. 
Then the shifting of the centre of Mahayana to the east is 
hinted at by Taranatha, as referred to above. In this con- 
nection it may also be pointed out that Nalanda was one of 
the earliest centres and storehouses of Mahayana teaching, 
becoming, later on, the seat of Nagarjuna. So, it seems 
■quite probable that Mahayanism originated in the south 
some time before Kaniska and became a recognised form of 
Buddhism by the time of Kaniska, i.e . 9 about the beginning 

1 Tara., p. 62. 

2 Can it b© that A&vaghosa, author of the Buddhacarita, belonged 
to this class of Hlnayana monks ? 

, 3 Asia., p. 225. For Vartanyam, see Trikandasem, 2. L 12. 
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c>4 the Christian era when it established its chief centre in 
the east, gradually pushing its way towards ’ the north to 
blossom forth in its full glory under the care of the great 
Nagarjima. In the south too, it continued to thrive, for in 
the Gandavyuha we read that Manjusrl started from Jeta- 
vana to travel in Daksinapatha 1 2 3 and came to Maladhva- 
«*javyuha caitya in the great city of Dhanyakara,^ where 

many devotees lived- Here he delivered a discourse and 
aroused aspiration for bodhi in the mind of Sudhanu, son of' 
a rich banker of the place and directed him to go to 

Sugrlvaparvata in the country of Ramavartta (also in 

Daksinapatha) in order to learn the Samantabhadra-bodhi- 
sattva-carya. Sudhanu travelled over many places 8 of the 
Daksinapatha in search of knowledge, arriving at last at 
Dvaravatt After learning all that he could in southern 
India, he went to Kapilavastu and travelled over some 
countries 4 of the north. In the ManjvAnmulakalpa 5 also 
Dhanyakataka, Srlparvata, and a few other places of the 
Daksinapatha are mentioned, showing the prevalence of 

Buddhism there. Nagarjuna, whose birthplace was in Vidar- 
bha (Berar), 6 also dwelt in the south, passing his last days 
at Srlparvata (mod. Srlsailam). 7 Aryadeva likewise came 
from Southern India, as did also Naga, 8 the other disciple 

1 Qandavyuhci (A. S. B. ms.) leaf 19b. 

2 Ibid., 21b : Daksinapathe Dhanyakaran nama mahanagaram. 
Very likely it is the same as the famous Dhanyakataka (Dharanikota). 

3 Tlie names of places in some cases seem to be fictitious ; some 
of the names are Sagaramukha, SagaranSma, Laiikapatham, Vajra- 
puranama Dravida-pattala, Vanavasi, Milasphuranam nama JamudvI- 
pa^Irsain, Potalaka (the dwelling-place of Avalokite£vara), and Dv^ra- 
vatl. 

4 The northern countries visited by him are: — Bodhimanda and 
Kapilavastu. 

5 MafijuSnmulakalpa (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 88. 

6 Walleser, Die Lebenszeit des Nagarjuna in Z. fur Buddhismus 
(Munich), I, pp. 95if. 

7 Nagarj una’s name is closely associated with Dhanyakataka, near 
which are S'riparvata and Nagarjunikunda (west of Palnad Taluk); for 
details see Burgess, Stupas of Amaramti, pp. 5, 6, 112; Annual Report 
of South Indian Epigraphy, 1926-7, p. 71. 

8 Nagahvaya in Lanka., p. 286; see Vaidya’s Catuhsatika, Intro., 
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o! Nagarjuna. So, it appears that the south may claim 
credit for being not only the birthplace of Mahayana itself, 
but also of the noted figures, who were instrumental m 
making Mahayana what it was in the 2nct and 3rd cen ury 
4 C The dates of Aryadeva and Naga are placed in the- 
early part of the 3rd century (200-225) and Nagarjuna pre- 
cedes them by a few decades. 1 The glory of Nagarjuna « 
and his school of philosophy threw into the shade, the grea 
figure of Maitreya, the traditional founder of the Yogacara 
school, until the time of Asanga, who brought bjs works 
into prominence and placed this school of pliilosop y on a 
high pedestal. 


Nature of the contents of early Mahayana works 
The first two centuries of the Christian era witnessed 
the conflict between Hinayana and Mahayana as well as the 
systematisation of the Mahayana doctrines. The works which 

depict (in one-sided fashion, it must he admitted) this 
struggle, viz., the Prajndpdrarmtas, Saddharmapund 
Lankavatara, DasabMmiJcasutra, and Gandayvuha, were very 
probably the products of this period, but evidences are 
lacking as to the exact dates of composition of these works. 
The only clue is supplied by the dates of their Chinese transla- 
tions, but these are to be regarded as the latest lou a '« ■' 
time of tbeir composition. 2 In the absence of a y 
data about the earliest limit, we can take into consideration 

pp. 22,61; Wassiljew, op. cit., p. 130 ; Vidyabhusana’s Logic (1st ed.). 

P " Prof. Walleser thinks it should be the beginmng of the 2nd 
century See 2. fiir Buddhism us (6 Jahrgang, Schluss Heft), P- 242 
Sp.i: NSgarjuna, A^vaghosa, and Aryadeva are regarded as 

contemporaries of Kaniska. 

2 Dates of the Chinese translations : . nn£n<tnha- 

(i> Of the PrajnapdramitSs, the earliest translated !S the ^® sosa& 
^whLh however P has no Sanskrit original. _ It was Related I-* 
ween 25 and 220 A.C. ; the Panoavimsatisahasnka between 

and ^ translated between 265 nd . U* 

by Dharmarakaa, and between 3S4 and 417 by Knmarapva. Fo^ts 
various versions, see Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, etc., pp. 1396 
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*the nature of their contents, indicating a time when the 
Mahayanists were trying to belittle the Hlnayanists. The 
Prajnaparamitas are full of Hlnayanic technical expressions 
and phraseology, meant to show how the position of the 
Hlnayanists is untenable, how they are deluded "by the super- 
ficialities of the religion, and how insignificant their knowl- 
edge is in comparison with that of a bodhisattva practising 
the prajnaparamita. The Saddharma-Pundarika sets itself to 
the task of proving that the Hlnayanists are of poor intellect, 
but yet they can make progress in religious matters, ulti- 
mately turning to Mahavana and comprehending the truth. 
The Ganiavyuha essays to depict the great struggles of a 
bodhisattva — struggles which are beyond the capacity of the 
Hlnayanists — in order to learn the Samantabhadra-bodhisat- 
tvaearya ; Sudhanu visits many bodhisattvas, fohiksus, bhik- 
sunls, upasakas, and upasikas versed in certain portions of 
the Carya and acquires the same from them. The Daia - 
blmmihasutra , as the title indicates, relates the practices con- 
nected with the bhumis, the gradual stages of a bodhisattva 5 s 
sanctification. It also never misses an opportunity to attack 
the Hlnayanists and to show how the last four bhumis of 
the bodhisattvas are wholly beyond the capacity of the 
sravakas. The Lanhavatdra , though one of the latest books of 
this group to be translated, contains an exposition of the 
early Yogacara system and it harps throughout on the theme, 
viz> 9 how the Hlnayanists are concerned only with svasam- 
anyalaksana {particular and generic characteristics of things) 
and are ignorant of the non-existence of all things. 

The Mahayana works that immediately follow are those 
of Nagarjuna, Asahga, Aryadeva, Vasnbandhu, etc. Though 

J.R.A.S., 1927, pp. 252:8:. ; Feer, Annates du Mus&e Guimet, II, p* 242; 
As. Res., XX, p. 436 ; Wassiljew, BuddMsmus, p. 151. 

(iii) The Lankavatdra was translated by Gunabhadra (443 A.C.) 
■and Bodhiraci (553). See Eastern Buddhist, IV, p. 99. 

(iv) The Dasabhumilcasu tra was translated by Dharmaraksa (297 
A.C.) and by Xumarajiva (384-417). See Rahder’s Intro, to the 

(v) The Qandavyuka was translated between 317 and 420 A.C. 
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the main object of Nagarjuna’s Kdrika is to establish the; 
idea that things are relatively existent, and that the truth" 
is one and realisable only within one's own self, he takes 
up the chief dogma of the Hinayanie schools and tries to 
prove its hollowness from the new standpoint set up by 
him, Asanga, though of a much later date, does not allow 
the Hinayanie doctrines to pass unnoticed. He ' slows in 
his Sutrdlankdra the inferiority of the Hlnayanists in mental 
calibre and their unfitness to comprehend the truth. Yasu- 
foandfau likewise in his V ijmptimdtratdsiddlii pointedly in- 
dicates how the Hlnayanists labour under misconceptions* 
the complete eradication of which is the aim of the Maha- 
yaoists. Thus we see that though most of the works 
mentioned above belong to a time posterior to that with 
which we are here primarily concerned, they present us with 
materials illustrative of the conflict for ascendancy that 
was going on between the Hlnayanists and the Mahay anists. 
One remarkable feature, however, of the criticisms con- 
tained in these works against the Hlnayanists is that they 
do not attempt to distort the position of the Hlnayanists 
in order to win the laurel for the Mahay anists. The state- 
ments made in them with regard to the Hlnayanists are 
mostly borne out by the earlier and later Hinayana works. 
Hence, instead of distorting their real position, they throw 
a flood of light on the Hinayanie doctrines. The Maha- 
yanists found fault with the Hlnayanists, not because they 
misinterpreted the teachings of Buddha but because they 
looked upon as truth that which appeared to the Maha- 
yanists as only partial. In the next chapter, we shall 
examine the estimate made of the Hlnayanists by the 
Mahayanists, and the reasons underlying such an estimate. 



CHAPTER II 

General Observations on the Relation between HinaySna and 

Mahayana 

e 

Throughout the long history of Buddhism, unity amidst 
diversity is strikingly evident. Every student or adherent 
of Buddhism, at all times and places, admits that Buddha 
taught a middle path (madhyama pratipad), comprising a 
doctrine which kept clear of the two extremes, existence and 
non-existence , 1 eternity and non-eternity of the world and 
its contents, and a discipline which advocated neither self- 
mortification nor a life of ease. Without questioning the 
validity of the doctrines of the Teacher about the two 
extremes, the Buddhist philosophers found ample latitude 
for speculations about the middle path but they faded to 
come to any agreement about the sort of life that Buddha 
actually wanted men to lead. Some understood it to consist 
in the leading of the life of a monk and realising the tran- 
sitoriness of the things of this world including the ' self, 
while others understood it to be living in and through this 
world and realising that there is absolutely no difference 
between one’s self and any other thing of the world, or, m 
the words of the Mahayanic texts, between Samsara (world) 
and Nirvana (its cessation). Even the formulae, Sarvaip 
duhkham, Sarvam anityam, and Sarvam anatmam, which 
came to be recognised as the characteristic marks o 

-A i S e S Vinaya, Mv., i. 5. 17; Miu., Ill, pp. 331, 345; Samyutta, II,. 
pp. 17, 20, 76, 23, 61, III, p. 235. Also 

M. Fn, p. 445: 

Na £unyam napi casunyam tasmat sarvam vidhiyate, 

* * sattvad asatfevac ca madhyama pratipac ca sa. _ 

M Vr., p. 504: Bhavahhavantadvaya-rahitatvat-sarvasvabhaivanut- 

pattilaksapS Sunyata madhyama pratipan madhyamo mSrga ity uoyate. 

Sutra., p. 53 : antadvayanuyogapratipaksena vmayah savadyapan- 
bhoga-pratisedhatah kamasukhallikSnuyogantasy anavadyaparibboganu - 
jfianata atmaklamathanuyogantasya. 

2 All is Ml of misery, All is transitory, and All is egoless. 
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Nirodha, Marga (misery, cause of misery, cessation of misery, 
and the path leading to the cessation of misery) and"- the 
Pratltyasamutpada form the watchword of the Hfnayanisfcs 
and hardly need any explanation for the prominence received 
by them in the Hlnayana literature. But those who conceive 
this world as only an apparition, or as a mer^ delusion of 
the mind, must show reasons why the Truths , and fee 
Causal Law should find a place in their doctrines. Nagar- 
juna devotes two chapters 1 to these two topics, and, at the 
very commencement of his chapter on Aryasatyas, . he anti- 
cipates this objection and says that there would have been 
no Buddha, Bharma and Saiigha, had there not been the 
Truths and the Causal Law, for it is through them that the 
ultimate truth is attained and hence they could not but 
have a place in their doctrines. According to him Sunyata 
is not nihilism but the absolute principle immanent in all, 
and hence, with it, no relation of the worldly things and 
usages can be established ; the four Truths and the Causal 
Law relate to the world and are worldly. The Yogacarins 
hold an identical view. They have three forms of truth 
called Parikalpita (imaginary), Paratantra (dependent), and 
Parinispanna (perfect or ultimate). 2 Their view of Sunyata 
that the world is a delusion of the mind is a parinispanna 
truth, while the Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamutpada re- 
late to the Paratantra and Parikalpita. In short, the 
Mahayanists hold that the four Truths and the Causal Law 
are the preparatory steps indispensable to the realisation of 
the absolute truth. Their doctrines exist to lead the ignor- 
ant beings from ignorance to knowledge, from darkness to 
light, and this is effected by and through the Aryasatyas 
and the Pratltyasamutpada. 

Though the Causal Law is relegated by the Mahayanists 
to the domain of convention, it will be observed that it 
received their earnest attention. Nagarjuna opens his work 
with a long dissertation on the Causal Law in order to 
prove that the things and events, of which we are cognizant, 

1 M. Fr., Ch. I Bo XXIV ; see infra, Ch. Ill (d), 

2 For detailed treatment, see Ch. HI (d). 
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as tody or different from it; neither has it been explained 
by me whether Tathagata exists or does not exist after 
death, or whether Tathagata not-exists or not not-exists alter 
death). 

These expressions, which receive no more than bare men- 
tion in the., Pali literature under the belief that their true 
sense can only be comprehended by one who has risen to the 
highest state of sanctification, served, however, as a basis for 
many of the speculations of the later Buddhists. The Yoga- 
carins recognise that the truth is beyond the four limitations, 
viz., the same or different or both or non-both, i.e., it does 
not admit of the questions of existence or non-existence . 1 
But this recognition did not deter them from conceiving a 
Tathagata-garbha, the “Womb of the Universe , 55 or “the 
transcendental soul of man fust coming under the bondage 
of karmaic causation 55 . 2 The Madhyamikas, who are too 
severe in their logical conclusions, consider that the four 
limitations are so many impossibilities and that any discus- 
sion about them is like the discussion about the c colour of the 
son of a barren woman 5 ; and it is for this reason that they 
add that Buddha had no other alternative than to say that 
they are indeterminable (avyakrta ). 3 The limitations, how- 
ever, helped the Madhyamikas in building their theory of 
Sunyata as an impersonal absolute principle, regarding 
which the above mentioned fourfold inquiry is inadmissible. 

Agreement re. the Four Truths and the Causal Law 

Though the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists did not 
agree regarding the conception of Sunyata, there was no dis- 
agreement among them in regard to the fact that Buddha 
preached the four Truths (Aryasatyas) and the Causal Law 
(. PratUyasamutpada ). 4 The four truths, Duhkha, Samudaya, 

1 Lanka., p. 96 : Catustaya-vinlrmukta tathagatanam dharmade^ana 
yadutaikatvanyatvobhayanubhaya-paksa-vivarjita nastyasfci-samaropa- 
pavada-rinirumkta. 

2 Sogen, op. cit., p. 20. 

3 M. Vr., pp. 446-47 : 14 indeterminable problems are enumerated. 
CL Cm. of N.p pp. 44-45. 

4 See Laiika., p, 96. 
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2 M. Vr., p- 521 ; Burnout, Intro., p. 519. 

3 Itiv., p. 37 ; Ud., p- 80. _ vaduta Buddha iti. 

4 S'oio., p. 120 : Hamamatram idarn y 
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r jPhey add that the Tathagatas never trouble themselves 
about these terms, which to them are as meaningless as the 
sell-contradictory expression like 4 the son of a barren 
woman'. 1 The usual way in which they speak of the non- 
existence of anything is 

Ma supyataya rupam sunyam, nanyatra rapat sunyata, 
* rilpam eva sunyata, sunyataiva rupam (form is not devoid 
of sunyata, sunyata is not outside form, form is sunyata, 
and sunyata is form}. 2 

It is repiarkabie that this form of generalisation of the 
sunyata has been resorted to not only by the early Mahaya- 
nists in the Prajmparamitas but also by the Madhyamikas 3 
and the Yogacaras* An attempt has been made to show 
with the help of this passage that though sunyata seems 
to be the ultimate abstraction, of all dharmas (things), it 
is actually the name which is given to the real svabhava 
(nature) of things (dharmas or dravyas). It is dharmata in 
the sense that it is neither apart from the dharma nor 
identical with it. If we say that it is apart from dharma. 
then the dharmas would be void, and if we say it is 
identical with dharma then the dharmas would be nitya 
(permanent). This conception of Sunyata is only fore- 
shadowed, but does not appear in a developed form in 
Pali literature in passages like— 

Avyakatam maya tarn jlvam tam sarlram or ahham jlvam 
amlam sariram. Hoti tathagato param marana; na hot! 
tathagato param marana ; hoti ca na hoti ca tathagato param 
marana ; n 1 eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param marana 
(It has not been explained by me whether soul is the same 

1 Lanka., p. 19 : Alabdhatmaka dharmah katame yaduta sSaiSakharos < 
tra-vajivisana-baadhyapatra*prabhrtayo dharmah. 

2 S'aia., p. 118: rupam (life. form = material constituents ol a body) 
has been taken here as X, i.e., any term may be put for it. In the 
Pancammsati (leaf 72b), 4 Maya ’ has been used for * Sunyata ’ in a 
formula exactly like this. 

. 3 M. Vr p. 248. 

4 Sutra. i p. 78, In the V ijfiaptimatrata, -Sunyata is the same as 
bhuta-tathata. 

5 See, e.g., Dlgha, t, p. 188 ; Anesaki takes the word c Tathagato 5 in 

stead of * Buddha ’ as significant. See vol. iv, p. 886, 
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are all relative, appearing and disappearing through somp 
causes and conditions, and asserts that the moment a person 
realises this fact he is emancipated and knows the Truth, 
Sunyata . 1 The Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists differ as 
regards the Troth but they agree that the Troth, as con- 
ceived by them, is attainable through the comprehension of 
the causal law, and so the Buddhist texts, whether Hlnaya- 
hic or Mahayanic , 2 are -unanimous in .holding— 

Yah p rati ty asamu tpad am pasyati sa dharmam pasyati, yo 
dharmam pasyati so buddham pasyati. (He who realises the 
causal origination of things sees the Truth ; one who sees 
the Truth sees the Buddha.) 

The formula of the Causal Law appealed so much to the 
Buddhists of all times and places that not only the scrip- 
tures of the Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists but also the 
inscriptions of different periods record 
Ye dharma hetuprabhava hetum fcesam tathagatah hyavadat, 
Tesam ca yo nirodha evamvadi mahasramanah. 

(The Tathagata explained the origin of those things, which 
proceed from a cause. He explained their cessation as well: 
this is the doctrine of the great Sramana). 

These show that there was complete unanimity amongst 
all the sects with regard to the fact that Buddha preached 
the Causal Law and the Aryasatyas. But it has to he 
admitted that though the Aryasatyas, the Pratityasanmtpada 
and the uncaused and uncreated Nirvana find a place in the 
doctrines of all the schools, the standpoint from which each 
of them is being viewed is as apart as the poles. In fact, 
around these three principles have developed various conflict- 
ing opinions, giving rise to a number of schools, each trying 
to show that its own view of the principles is right, while 
the views of the others are wrong* 


1 Nagarjuna even identified Prafcityasamutpada with Sunyata, see 
M. Vr . , pp, 503, 542: yah pratltyasamutpadah gunyatam tarn praca- 
ksmahe. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 191; Samyutta, III, p. 120; Itiv., p. 92; Sad. 
Sato. (J.P.T.S.), 1890, p. 69 Mil, p. 71; Dlgha, II, p. 154; Bodhie., 
p. 386 ; M. Vr., pp. 6, 160 ; Sfaliatambasutra, p. 70. 
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f Ekayanata 

As, the Hlnayanists were confident of having preserved the 
original teachings of the Master, and of existing anterior to 
the llahayanists, they did not think it worth while to show 
the agreements and disagreements between their own 
doctrine! and those of the M&hayanists. But the Mahaya- 
nisfcs, aware of their later origin and remoteness from the 
Pounder of their religion in point of time, could not help 
devoting some thought to establishing their claim as the true 
representatives of the Founder. They attempted to prove 
that the real point of view of the Pounder had been missed 
by the Hlnayanists to whom they usually referred as Srava- 
kas and Pratyekabuddhas. They did not deny the authenti- 
city of the literature of the Hlnayanists and the doctrines 
propounded by them, but what they desired to prove was 
that Buddha knew the mediocre character of the intellect of 
most of his disciples and delivered some discourses in a 
modified form to suit their understanding while to the select 
few he gave out his real teachings, which became known as 
the Mahayana sutras, They did not say that Buddha had 
different truths for people of different mental calibres. 
According to them, Buddha preached one and only one 
Truth and Path ; but the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
see and practise only a portion of same. They are not 
debarred from seeing the whole truth and the real path, for 
many of them do so by becoming Mahayanists after the 
attainment of Arhathood or Praty ekabuddhahood . They do 
not state that there could be two kinds of knowledge 
(prajna), one for the Hlnayanists and another for the Maha- 
yanists for the realisation of the Truth ; so the Prapiapara - 
mlias say in their opening verses addressed to Prajna : 

Buddhaih pratyekabuddhais ca sravakais ca nisevita, 

Margas tvam eka moksasya nasty anya it! niscayah. 

(You are the only path leading to emancipation, there is 
no other. It is the path followed by Buddhas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas and Sravakas alike ). 1 The Prajnaparamita texts lay 
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ing it sometimes also with the absolute truth. The texfc$ 
remark in many places that the three Yanas are embodied 
in the Prajnaparamita , and that the achievements of /the 
Bodhisattvas, Sravakas, or Pratyekabuddhas depend of the 
Prajnaparamita, So, according to these texts, the Prajna- 
paramita is the only Yana for arriving at the Truth , 1 and 0 
it includes all other Yanas. 

The Saddharma-Pundanka , 2 concerned as it is to prove that 
Hlnayana is a stepping stone to Mahayana, supports this 
idea in these verses: — 

Ekam hi yanam dvitiyam na vidyate, 
trtiyam hi naivasti kadaci ioke. 

Anyatrupaya purasott amanam , 
yad yana-nanatyupadarsayanti, 

Bauddhasya jnanasya prakasanartham, 
loke samutpadyati lokanathah. 

Ekam hi karyam dvitiyam na vidyate, 
na hlnayanena nayanti Buddhah, 

(There is only one path, no second, never does a third 
exist in the world. The exhibition of the variety of Yanas 
is only a means adopted by the great sages. The Teacher 
appears in the world to give out the Buddha knowledge. 
He has only one object in view, and nothing else. Buddhas 
never lead men by an inferior path.) It states again else- 
where 8 : 

Sa pasyati mahaprajno dh armakayam a^esatah, 

Nasti yanatrayam kiiieid ekayanam ihasti tu. 

(For him, the highly wise, who has seen the Dharmakaya 
in its fullness, there is only one Yana and not three). But 
as the avowed object of the Saddharma-Pundarika is to 
show that the Sravakayana was only a means (upaya) of 
uplift of the devotee as devised by the Teacher, it harps op 
■the theme : 

Ekam eva yanam arabhya sattvanam dharmam desitavanto 

1 See, e.g* 9 Panca leaf 167a; Bodhic „ p. 431. It should be 
Boted that the perfection in prajnaparamita means the realisation of 
the Absolute through the comprehension of the non-existence of things 
altogether. 

2 Sad . P. f p. 46. 


3 Ibid p. 143. 
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yad idam Buddhayanam sarvajnataparyavasSnam, etc. (it 
is concerning only one Yana that the dharma has been 
pressed, it is the Buddhayana leading to the attainment ot 

all "knowledges etc.)- m , 

The abject ot these verses is to show that the real truth 

and the real Path are one, and that which is followed by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas is ultimately followed by Srava- 
kas and Pratyekabuddhas ; hence there are not, in fact, 
three yas^s called Sravakayana, Pratyekabnddhayana, and 
Buddhayana but only one Yana and that is Buddhayana 
or Mahayana. 

Points of agreement between the two Yanas 
mentioned in the Mahayanic texts 

’ i texts have also attempted to prove 
and the essential unity of Hinayana 
out the points of agreement 
between the two Yanas. The (Tibetan) Madhyama- 
the basis of Nagarjuna’s statement in 
i about the conception of Sunyata of 
and the Mahay anists that “it is the same 
the sense of destruction 
proof of the 
The Sutra- 

■ ■ > that there is only one 

three, and that Hinayana is not altogether 
Its object is to show that the 
really Mahay ana, the other two 
It points out that there 


Some of the Mahayanic 
the simultaneous origin a. 
and Mahayana by bringing 
existing 

kavatara remarks on 
his Madhyamika-sutras 
the Hinayanists a — - 
Sunyata (vacuity) whether it be in 
or of non-origin” and takes this fact as a 
simultaneous origin of Hinayana and Mahayana. 
lankara 3 also attempts to prove 

yana, not two or t 

different from Mahayana. 
only Yana ( Ekayana ) is r< 

Yanas being subservient to it, 

1 Sad. P., p. 41, see also S'iksa., pp. 95-6 : “ I have never preaehed 
the law in separate forms, one for fjravakas, one for Pratyekabuddhas 

and one for Bodhisattvas.” 

2 La ValMe Poussin’s Fr. transL in the Le Museon , VIII, 

p. 271: u Ce point est enseignd par (Nagarjuna) notre maitre, quand 
il dit: L© Grand VShicule enseigne la non-naissanee, Fautre V6hicule 
la destruction ; c’esfe la meme vacuti^ dans la sens de destruction 
et de non-naissance CL Madh-yamaha SfasVra, XV, 7 ; M. Vr*> P* 209, 
KatySyanavav&de castfti nastlti cobhayam, pratisiddham bhagavata 
bh&vabhavavibhavina. CL also Sm^yuUa, II, p. 17-, 
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are many things common to the Hlnayanists and the Maha-^ 
yanists, some of which, are : 

(!) Sameness of the dharmadhatu (totality of existence or 
things), i.e., the Sravakas and Bodhisattvas emanate worn 
the identical dharmadhatu . 1 

(ii) Sameness of nairdtmya (absence of any substance). • 
The Sravakas assert the * absence of substance (atmabhava), 
the difference between the Sravakas .and Bodhisattvas being 
that the former apply it to Pudgala (person) only, while 
the latter apply it to both Pedgala and Dharma (world). 

(iii) Sameness of vimukti (liberation). It refers to the 
klesV vimukti (abandonment of passions) which is sought 
for by both the Sravakas and Bodhisattvas, the latter seeking 
something more, viz., the Jneyavarana- vimukti (abandonment 
of the screen obstructing knowledge), 

(iv) In spite of the gotrabheda (difference in gotras), there 
are many who are of the Aniyata -gotras and become Maha- 
yanists. The Aniyata-gotras include . two classes of in- 
dividuals, one class prone to become Sravakas and the other 
Bodhisattvas. Many of the former class are attracted to 
Mahayana, while those of the latter are not allowed to slip 
(samdharanaya) from Mahayana . 2 3 * 

(v) Though Buddhas and Sravakas have two different 
fi&ayas, still there is a point of contact between the two. 
On the one hand, Buddhas identify themselves with all 
beings, while on the other, those of the Sravaka-gotras, be- 
fore they turn definitely to Sravaka-yana, perform meri- 
torious deeds which enable them to attain Bodhi, arid also 
cherish a desire (asaya) to become Buddha . 8 There is no 
difference between Buddhas and Sravakas in the matter 
of getting release from the series of births* Hence, after 
obtaining release, the Sravakas develop a desire (asaya), 

1 Of. Kas. P. p. 1 16, §80; Karim (A.S.B. ms,), leaf 2a; 

Dharmadhator asambhedat gotrabhedo na yujyate ; 

Adheyadharmabhedat tu tad bhedah parigiyate. 39. 

2 See Sutra., p. 69, v. 54, 

3 Prof. L5vi corrects the reading of the text from * anatmani baddha- 

$aya * to * atmani buddha£aya 5 . See his TrcmsL, p. 125, fn. 



1 Sutra., p. 70: tarn avasthatrayasthara sarpdhayoktam Bhagavata 
SrTmalasutre, 6ravako bhutva pratyekabuddho bhavafci puna£ ca Buddba 


2 Lanka. 


is 11 ® 
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through the grace and influence of Buddhas, to become 
Buddhas, and ultimately the two asayas become identical 
and so there is only one Yana. 

(%) Buddha’s exhibition of attainment of parinirvana through 
Sravakayana. It refers to the fact of Buddha’s attaining 
Maha p^rinir van a as conceived by the Hlnayanists. The 
Mahayanists usually explain it away by saying that it was 
the parinirvana of the Nirmanakaya of the real Buddha, 
but, the text here takes it as a point of contact between 
Hlnayana^and Mahayana. . .. ... 

(vii) Ultimateness (paryantat) of the Mahayana, i.e., as 
there is nothing beyond Mahayana, so it is the only Yana, 
Sravakayana making only some progress towards it. 

The above arguments of Asanga adduced by him to demon- 
strate the agreements between Hmayana and Mahayana are 
more or less laboured. His idea clearly is that there is 
only one Yana properly so called, viz., the Mahayana and 
that the Sravakas pass through a course o! Sravakahood 
only to take to Mahayana in order to become Buddhas in 
course of time. The commentator explains it by a reference 
to the Snmalasutra, in which it has been stated that a 
Sravaka becomes a Pratyekabuddha, and ultimately a 
Buddha . 1 

The Lankavatara 2 is more emphatic in its assertion that 
all Yanas are one and the same. Its point of view, 
however, is quite different, for all its remarks are made 
mainly from the pure Yogacara standpoint that everything 
is mental delusion. It establishes the fact that all Yanas 
are essentially one and that they have been looked upon as 
different only because of their suitability to people according 
to the degree of progress made by them in mental and 
spiritual development. It says — 

Triyanam ekayanam ca ayanam ca vadamyaham, 
Balanam mandabuddhlnam aryanam ca viviktatam. 
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DvSram hi paramarthasya vijnaptidvayavarjitam, ^ 
Yanatrayavyavasthanam nirabhase sthite kufcah. 

[On account of the distinction existing among the ignorant, 
the dullards and the sages, I speak of Triyana, Elgfyana, 
or Ayana, ( i.e., absence of any yana ) as the entrai^-e lead- 
ing to Paramartha, (i.e., the absolute truth), Svhich Is 
devoid of the two kinds of designations (vijiiapti) ; in the 
absence of appearances (nirabhase) how can this discrimination 
of three yanas stand.] Still more philosophical is its definition 
of Ekayana, when it says 1 * * that the realisation of Ekayana 
means the cessation of all thought-creations ( vikaipa) by 
thoroughly comprehending that the subject and the object are 
mere delusions. This, according to the text, was discovered 
for the first time by Buddha ; it was not known to the non- 
buddhists, Sravakas, or Pratvekabuddkas ; hence it should be 
called Ekayana. 


Mahayana is not the original Buddhism but a later and 

MORE DEVELOPED STAGE OB SAME 

From the standpoint of Mahayanic philosophy, the three 
yanas may be essentially one, but the philosophic expositors 
of Ekayanata never saw eye to eye with the Hlnayanists, 
and expressed their feelings for the latter in disparaging terms. 
The Hlnayanists, however, literal!} 7 " obeyed the dictum of the 
Teacher, attanam na ukkamseti param na vambheti (neither 
praise yourself nor disparage others) and did not choose to 
embody in their literature condemnations of their opponents. 
It cannot, however, be denied that Mahayana had in It some 
features and principles for which it can rightly claim supe- 
riority over Hinayana in some directions. Its wider outlook 
with the great emphasis laid on Maitrl and Karuna and its 
attempt to put together in as perfect a manner as possible 
the philosophical truths can claim for it a superior position 
in regard to Hinayana, but it should be remembered that 
Mahayana is an advanced stage of Buddhism ; in fact, it is 

1 Labka.> pp. 133 : Ekayanaxnargadhigamavabodhah kat-amo yaduta 

grahyagrahakavikaipa-yathabiiiltavasthanad apravrtter vikalpasyaika- 

yanavabodhah. See also p. 155. 




of the Chinese commentary, pp* 176-78, 
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a later phase of Buddhistic thought and religion, an out- 
a *. la v _ twn nr three centuries. 


comVof the Buddhistic culture of two or three centuries. 
The relation of Hinayana to Mahayana has been happily 
;X by Dr. Maeda thus The teachings of Sakyamnm 
are the seeds, those of Hinayana are the branches and leaves 
those ^Mahayana are the blossoms and fruits Long after 
4he seeds were hidden away and when the time was ripe, 
the fruit appeared According to Dr. Murakami Buddha 
did not necessarily teach Hinayana or Mahayana, as these 
are designations invented later. What was really preached by 
Buddha himself was primitive Buddhism m which there was 
vet no differentiation”. Even the Agamas of H nayana 
Buddhism, in his opinion, do not preserve all the features of 
early Buddhism, as they were compiled some centuries after 
Buddha but yet they contain more primitive Buddhism than 
ST iriptuL JL Anesaki aid Chuki Tomvo^a 

also agree that Mahayana cannot have historically a direct 
relation to Sakyaxnuni 2 . 


ATTEMPTS TO PROVE THAT M AH AYAH A WAS DERIVED DIRECTLY 

prom Sahyamuni : 


There are however scholars, both ancient and modem 
who are not willing to accept the unpleasant truth that 
Mahayana is not derived from Sakyamnm directly. The 
ancient scholars take shelter in scholastic arguments to 
oppose the inference, while the modern rely with the same 
object on a few traditions preserved m the literatures of 
Japan and India. 

I. Asanga 


Asanga in the first chapter of his Sutralankara * puts 
forward these arguments: “If it be a fact that Mahayana 
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was not preached by Buddha and that it was invented 
(utpaditam) by some body at a later time, then it woulcL be 
a danger (antaraya) to the excellent religion (saddhamta)* 
and it should have been foretold by Buddha as one m the 
many dangers that might befall his religion ig/future 
(anagata-bhayas ), 1 but it was' not. It appears that l&ahaya- m 
na originated at the. same time with Hlnayana arid ; not 
afterwards ; then why should it not be regarded as based on 
Buddhavacana. Mahayana is a sublime and profound reli- 
gion and so it cannot be understood by tarkikas (sceptical 
dialecticians). It is also not correct '■ to say that it was 
uttered by some body other than Buddha, for it does not 
appear in the Sastras of the non-Buddhists (tirthikas), and 
even if the tirthikas are told of it, they do not believe it. 

If we admit that it was said by some body other than 
Sakyamuni, then it must have been uttered by some one who 
had attained Bodhi. In that case also it is Buddhavacana, 
for he who after realising Bodhi has uttered this is a Bud- 
dha. If the existence of the Mahayana be denied, then there 
cannot exist a $ravakayana, because Sravakayana is Buddha- 
vacana and it is not proper to say that there is no Maha- 
yana (or Buddhayana), for there cannot arise a Buddha 
without a Buddhayana. It is. also Buddhavacana in view 
of the fact that the unconditioned knowledge (sarvanirvikal- 
pajnana) attainable' through Mahayana operates as an anti- ' 
dote to all Mesas. This scholastic reasoning of Asahga may 
have a value of its own but it does not establish the simul- 
taneous origin of Hlnayana and Mahayana. 

II. &ANTIDEVA 

Santideva, in his Bodhicarydvaldra, adduces reasons differ- ■ 
ehfc from those of Asahga to establish the authenticity of 
the Mahayana' scriptures. His attempt is more to challenge 
the authenticity of the Hlnayana Agamas than to establish 
the aforesaid point. He says that the statement found in 
the Prajndpdramitas that all the three yarns have been 

I For a not© on the Anag&tabhayas* see Levi’s French Translation 
of Sutra., pp. 6, 7 £n. 
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eighteen sects (bheda) ; the division does not stop there, tlfe 
commentator adds, because in each sect (bheda) again, there 
are differences of opinion according as one is a Sautraipika 
(one who studies the Sutras only), an Abhidharmika# (one 
who studies the Abhidharma only), or a Vainayika (me who 
studies the Vinaya only) 1 . The Hlnayanists, therefore, should 
give up their Sutras , Vinaya , and Abhidharma. This fact- 
shows the unsoundness of the Hlnayanic argument that their 
scriptures have been handed down faithfully from ^teacher to 
pupil. Moreover, there should not fee any disagreement 
regarding Buddha- or Sarvajna-vacana if they have been 
faithfully preserved. Santideva’s arguments may show the 
anomaly of the position of the Hlnayanists, but they do 
not establish his proposition that the Mahayana scriptures 
originated with Buddha. 


The Japanese scholars on the authenticity of 
Mahayana 

Let us now see what the modem scholars have to say 
about the authenticity of Mahayanism and Mahayana scrip- 
tures. Mr. Suzuki takes to a line of reasoning different 
from those of the ancient scholars. He tries to draw an 
analogy between Buddhism and Christianity and says that 
if Protestantism be the genuine teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth then Mahayana Buddhism is also the genuine teaching 
of Buddha 6akyamuni. This sort of argument may well 
serve Mr. Suzuki in a controversy with an orthodox advocate 
of Protestantism speaking on Mahayana, but in historical, 
criticism, it has no weight. However, he reveals the real 
state of things when he points out in another place that 
Mahayanism is not a fossilised but a living religion like 
Christianity and though some “ changes it has made during 
its historical evolution, its spirit and central ideas are 
all those of its founder”. He states further that if we take 
the term “ genuine ” to mean a lifeless preservation of the 
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original, then Mahayanism ‘ is not the genuine teaching of 
Bqdclha, but “the Mahayanists would be proud of the fact,' 
be%use being a living religions force, it would never con- 
deseed to be the corpse ol a bygone faith Ultimately 
he sajk “What does it matter, then, whether or not Mahayan- 
ism is the genuine teaching of Buddha" 1 * 

Mr. Suzuki admits, therefore, that Mahayana may not be 
the teaching of Buddha, but Mr. Kimura, without denying the 
fact that the “ Mahayana sutras and the statements em- 
bodied therein undoubtedly came into being after Buddha's 
death", puts forward his theory about the possession of two 
kinds of e< perception " by Buddha, Mahayana representing 
the “ introspectional or esoteric " side of the cc perception ” and 
Hlnayana the “ phenomenological or exoteric" side 2 . He 
believes that Buddha imparted his introspectional teachings 
to the select few among his disciples, preaching his c pheno- 
menological ’ teachings to all the rest. This theory is based, 
partly on the traditions to the same effect preserved in 
Japan and partly on an uncritical acceptance of some of the 
statements relating to Samvrta and Paramartha truths found 
in the early Mahayana treatises, specially the Saddharma- 
Pundanka . There could be no objection to accept Mr. 
Kimura’s view if he could point out the “ advanced and 
brilliant disciples" who “ rightly grasped Buddha’s intros- 
pectional ideas" and of which they made an exposition 
resulting in the development of “ Mahayanic ideas". If 
Sariputra, Subhuti, Mahamaudgalyayana were not able to 
grasp Buddha’s ontological teachings as the Saddharma « 
Pundarika actually states, then who were the others 
able to do so ? They certainly cannot be the Bodhisattvas, 
who have the appearance of fictitious figures even in the 
Mahayana literature. In fact, the interlocutors in the early 
Mahayana treatises, such as the Prajndpdramitds, are the 
Hlnayana' savants, Sariputra, Subhuti, etc., and the names 

1 Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism , p, 16. 

2 Evidently Mr. Kimura has in his mind the Paramartha- and 
Samvrti-satyas. Per Mr. Kimura’s statements, see Journal of Letters 
(Calcutta University), voL .arii, pp. 47, 59, 65, For the two Satyas see 
Chapter HI (d). 
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that we most frequently come across in the Mahayana 
works are those of the prominent figures of the Hmayana 
literature. No student of history will probably believe the 
statement of the Prajndpdramitas that these disciples deli- 
vered the Mahayana teachings only by being inspired by 
Buddha 1 and without properly grasping them, Japanese 
traditions, which are relied upon in this connection to estab- 
lish the authenticity of the Mahayana, reveal, I think, the 
actual state of things. They accord priority of origin to 
Hlnayana, as will be seen from the following: — 

(a) The Hsien Shou school thus arranges chronologically 
the Japanese traditions on the various forms of the Buddhist 
teachings : — 

(i) Siao Chiao or primitive teaching; 

(it) Shih Chiao or the beginning of the true religion 

(transitional state); 

(iii) Chung Chiao or the final development of the true 

religion ; • -i ■ ^ V- 

(iv) Tun Chiao or the school of meditation ; 2 and 

(v) Yuan Chiao or the complete religion of all the 

schools. . . 

(V) The Tien Tai school puts the order thus : — 

(i) Tsang Chiao or primitive teaching ; 

(ii) Tong Chiao or the teaching in a transitional state ; 

(iii) Pieh Chiao or the new teaching; and 

(iv) Yuan Chiao or the complete religion of all the 

schools . 3 

The tradition of the Tien Tai school, however, adds that 
the Avatamsaka sfdras were preached first, but as they were 
not understood by the disciples, the Agamas were preached. 


1 Asia., p. 33 : Sthavirah Sufohutir aha. Tena hi Kau^ika upadeksyami 
te buddhanubhavena fouddhatejasa buddhadhisthanena. 

2 “This second school founded by the last Buddhist patriarch Ta 

fto is not mentioned separately in the Tien Tai classification” T. 
Bichard, New ? estament oj Higher Buddhism , p. 41. /* 

3 See T. Richard, op. cit p. 4; here the word “teaching” ha§ 
been preferred to “Buddhism”; see also Journal oj Letters, xii, Pfb4, ! 
Eastern Bukdhist, iv, L 
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Then, after some time when Buddha had some disciples 
with more developed mental powers, the ontological doctrines 
found in the PrajndpdramUds and such other works were 
preached* Both the traditions support the view that both 
the 'forms of teaching were delivered by Buddha within the 
space of forty years. The Tibetan traditions go further and 
state that Sakyammii delivered Ms instructions on the 
PmfmparamUa sixteen years after the attainment of bodhi, 
f.e. s in the fifty-first year of Ms age while he was dwelling 
on the Grdhrakuta mountain, and add that they were com- 
piled by Kasyapa . 1 Any one who examines the style of 
writing and the nature of the doctrinal and other matters 
discussed in the Gandavyuha , an old treatise of the Avatam- 
saka class, can have little doubt about the posteriority of 
this class of literature not only to the Hlnayana Agamas 
or the Nikdyas , but also to the Prapidpdramitds . Consider- 
ing, for instance, the conception of the lokadhatus or the 
account of the existence of Buddhism in the south of India 
as found in the Gandavyuha , its composition cannot but be 
relegated to a time much later than the PrajndpdramUds ? 

The Prapidpdramitds like the Asiasdhasrikd and the Sata- 
sdhasrilcd occupy a position between the Mahdvastu and the 
Saddharmapundarika or the Gandavyuha . This fits in with 
the chronological arrangement of the Japanese traditions, if 
we leave out of account the statement mentioned in them 
that Buddha could not have any disciples able to understand 
the teachings embodied in the Avaiamsaka sutras . Thus, 
we find, that the traditions do not deny the priority of 
origin of Hlnayana referred to as Tsang Ohiao (primitive 
teaching). Their mention of Tung Chiao (teaching in a 
transitional state) is also very interesting in view of the fact 
that it probably refers to the various schools like the Sar- 
vastivadins, the Mahasahghikas, the Lokottaravadins, etc,, 
which were half-way between Hlnayana and Mahayana. But 
Yamakami Sogen 3 thinks that Harivannan’s doctrine 

\ 1 As . Res., XX, pp. 399, 400.:^^ y| 

\ x 2 For a discussion about the time of the earliest Prajndparamita , see 
m v Intro, to the Panca. 

3 gogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought , p. 173. 
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(Satyasiddhi school) is to be regarded as the highe^ point 
of philosophical perception attained by Hlnayanism', and in 
a sense it constitutes the stage of transition between Hlna- 
yanism and Mahayanism But the difficulty in4he way of 
taking the Satyasiddhi school as indicative of the transitional 
state of Buddhism lies in the fact that the school came into 
existence as late as the 3rd century A.C., when Mahayana 
had already developed. It may be taken |ts an attempt 
made by Harivarman to reconcile Hlnayana and Mahayana,. 
The third name Pieh or Chung Chiao evidently refers to the 
early form of Mahayanism as found in the Praj ndparamitds 
and the contemporaneous literature. 


The policy of reconciliation in the Pun$arika 

The view shared by Dr. Enryo Inouye and a few other 
scholars 1 on the strength of the Japanese traditions that 
Sakyamuni imparted two forms of teaching, esoteric and 
exoteric, is very probably derived from statements in Maha- 
yana works, in which it is said that Buddha's teachings were 
based on two kinds of truth, conventional and transcendental, 
and from the Pundanka which seeks to maintain that 
Hlnayana was only an upaya-kausalya adopted by $akya- 
muni to attract people of average intellect to his teachings 
and then ultimately to Mahayana. It is well known how 
popular the Pundanka is among the Mahayanists, and 
what a great influence it still exercises over their opinion. 
The statements are valuable from our standpoint, because 
their chief aim is the reconciliation of Hlnayana with Maha- 
yana. It is stated that the Hlnayanists like ^ariputra 
acquired merits in previous births like the Bodhisattvas, but 
these they cannot remember now 2 . It is to remind them of 
these merits, and also the resolutions formed by them in 
the previous births, that the Pundanka is preached to the 


1 See Eastern Buddhist, IV. 

2 Contrast Hardy, Manual oj Buddhism, p. 312 : Sariputia enquired 
of Buddha if the Sravakas like him could become Buddhas. Buddha 
answered in the negative, saying that the Sravakas must complete 
the Paramis. 
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Sravakt's 1 . Though the treatise maintains throughout the 
superiority of the doctrines and practices of the Mahayanists 
to those fid the Hmayanists, yet it does not disparage the 
latter as quite worthless. It tries to show that Hlnayana is 
f an^expedient (upaya-JcauMya) that was adopted by Buddha 
to salt his disciples In a lower stage of intellectual and 
, spiritual progress, and to serve as a step to Mahayana. 
Those who had reached the highest stage to which the 
practice of Hlnayana doctrines can lead can become Maha* 
ySnists and ultimately Buddhas. In fact, it devotes quite a 
large space to show how the bhiksus, Sariputra, Kasyapa, 
Subhuti, Mahakatyayana, Mahamaudgalyayana, Purna Maitra- 
yanlputra, Ananda, Rahula, and others, and the bhiksunls, 
Mahaprajapati Gautami, Rahulamata, etc., who were held 
in high esteem by the Hlnayanists on account of their deep 
spiritual insight and high attainments, repented when they 
were old that they had to follow a lower course, as they did 
not possess the capacity to understand the covert teach- 
ings (samdhabhasa) of Buddha, and could not have the full 
benefit from his teachings. The statement is put into Sari- 
putra’s mouth that he had been selected by the Teacher as 
the chief of ^ravakas of his time. He is the eldest son 
bom of the mouth of the Teacher (jyesthaputra mukhajata), 
but yet he mourns for his lot that he attains Nirvana 
(arahathood) only, and cannot become a Bodhisatfcva or 
Buddha. Then he curses himself that he has been found suit- 
able by Buddha to be led through only a lower course of 
training (hlnena yanena niryatitah). The Teacher is repre- 
sented as consoling him by saying that he can never 
have the intention of preaching different Yanas. He has 
preached only one Yana. Though he first taught Hlnayana 
to some, it was to take them ultimately to Mahayana and 
make them realise Buddhahood in due course 2 . The Punda- 

1 Sad. P., pp. 64-5: So’ham tvam Sariputra purvacaryapranidhana- 
jilauanubodham anusmarayitukama imam Saddharma-Pundankam dhar- 
maparyayam sutrantam mahavaipulyam bodkisattavavadara s&rva- 
buddhaparigraham gravakanam eampraka^ayami. 

2 P PP* 36, 38, 60, 61 ; S'ata., p. 502 ; Panca % (A.S.B. ms.), leaf 
231b, 
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rite, does not disappoint the Hlnayanists, for it hol^s out 
to them the hope that they will become Buddha provided 
they perform the duties enjoined upon a Bodhisattva. -As 
they have already attained ■ the qualities pertaining to 
arhathood, it would not be difficult for them to perform the 
paramitas, develop Bodhicitta, worship and serve the in numer- 
able Tafcbagatas, build stupas, etc., and thus ultimately reach 
Buddhahood. ' The treatise, proceeding further, predicts regard- 
ing each of the noted bhiksus the time when .he will become 
a Buddha, what name he will bear, and over which lokadhatu 
he will preside 1 . It also states that the bhiksus, who had 
become old and decrepit and had therefore no aspiration 
(sprha) for Buddhahood or for powers pertaining to it, will 
not be left aside. They are like a poor man who had long 
been separated from his father and was not aware of his 
vast wealth. He would not believe that he would inherit 
this wealth. Similarly these Sravakas, though devoid of 
desire or energy for attaining the glory of Buddhahood, will 
still obtain it as their birthright , 2 There is also a reference 
to another class of bhiksus who will, in future, be Sravakas, 
be satisfied with their parinirvana and not aspire to. 


1 Sad, P., pp. 65, 144, 148, 150, 152, 201. Sariputra after following the 
Saddharma of countless Tathagatas, worshipping them in various ways, 
and fulfilling the Bodhisattvacaryas, will become Padmaprabha Tatha 
gata, and preside over the Buddhaksetra called Vi raj a. Similarly will 
KaAyapa and others as stated below : 

Ka§yapa~~Ra§miprabha Tathagata — Avabhasaprapta Buddhaksetra. 

Subhuti — Sa&ketu Tathagata — Ratnasambhava Buddhaksetra. 

MahakStyayana — J ambunadaprabhasa Tathagata — Buddhaksetra not 
mentioned. 

Mahamaudgalyayana — Tamalapatracandanagandha Tathagata — Mano 
bhirama Buddhaksetra 

Perns Maitrayaniputra — Dharmaprasada Tath agata— B uddhaksetra 
not mentioned. 

In pages 309-310, Buddha foretells regarding 300 bhiksus that they 
have the agaya for Buddhahood but they are not at present aware 
of same. They will, however, develop Bodhicitta after ages and 
attain Buddhahood. 

Compare Lafika^ p. 240: Arhantah punar Bhagavata vyakrta 
anuttarayam samyaksambodhau ; Panoa . (A.S.B, ms), leaf 231b. 

a Sad . P.* pp. 100, 101. 1 ; ; ' ; 
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1 Sad. P., pp. 186 fi. 2 Ibid., p. 188. 

s Majjhima, I, pp. 160-175; Digha, II. p. 36; 

Utu., Ill, pp, 314 f., Lai. Vis., pp. 395-396 ; Divya., p. 


Atthasalini , p. 35; 
492; M.Vf., p. 498, 


Two HInayana statements utilised to pbove that Maha- 

YANA IS THE GENUINE TEACHING OP BUDDHA 

The Saddharma-Pundanka utilises two statements found m 
the Hinayana literature for proving that Mahayana is genu- 
ine, and contains the most important teachings of Buddha: 

(i) The first is that Buddha, just after attaining bodhi, 
was hesitating as to whether he should preach the truth, 
or proceed to attain Nirvana. In the Ariyapariyesam- 
sutta 3 it is stated that the Truth (dharma) is deep and ab- 
struse; it is excellent and beyond the range of dialectics; it 
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Bodhisattvahood. They will be reborn in the lokadhatus 
wherC Sakyamuni Buddha will appear under other names, 
and where they will develop under his influence a desire for 
Tathagatajnana and ultimately win ith The following 
beaufciful\imile used in the treatise shows m a concrete form 
the object which it has in view, viz., that every Hlnayamst 
is* to become a Buddha, though he may not strive for it 
or may think it beyond his power to attain it. A guide 
was leading a large number of men through an extensive 
forest to Maharatnadvlpa. After travelling some distance, 
they became tired and alarmed, and wanted to return. The 
accomplished guide, quick in devising means (upaya-kuSala), 
brought into being a country by dint of his supernatural 
powers and asked them to take rest there. When the 
people were refreshed after rest, the guide caused the coun- 
try to disappear, told them that it was only a magical 
creation of his, and that they should now proceed^ to 
Maharatnadvlpa. The magical country is the Hinayamc 
Nirvana, while the Maharatnadvlpa is the ultimate goal 
tie., Buddhahood) 1 2 . Such similes make the object of the 
treatise apparent. It does not deny the priority of HInayana, 
but it wants to relegate it to a position subservient to 
Mahayana, implying that the real teaching of Buddha was 
not Hinayana but Mahayana, 
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can be understood by the wise only. People are acMicted 
to desires and will hardly be able to understand tfcff Pati- 
ecasamuppada or Nirodha; so the preaching of the truth 
would be of no avail, as nobody would understand^ him, and 
his labours would be thrown away. Cognizant of these 
thoughts passing through Buddha’s mind, Brahma appears 
and requests him. to preach the truth, saying that though 
Magadha is full of impure religions, still there are beings 
with higher faculties and powers of vision, and the preaching 
of the Truth would save them from the miseries of the 
world, leading them to the haven of quietude. Buddha 
realised the value of Brahma’s words and decided to preach 
the Truth. 

(ii) The second statement is that Buddha does not preach 
the Truth in a uniform manner. 1 After observing the men- 
tal proclivities and capabilities of the persons to whom he 
desired to impart religious lessons he selected discourses 
appealing to their minds, and thus initiated them into the 
Truth. To a householder, he would first preach the danaka - 
tha, stlakaihd , saggakathd , Jcdmdnam ddinavam okaram samki - 
lesam , nekkhamme dnisamsam (discourses on almsgiving, moral 
precepts, heavens, perils, corruptions, impurities of desires 
and the blessings of retirement). He would prepare the 
mind of a brahmin student by holding conversation with him 
on topics relating to sacrifice, caste-system and the like, and 
would deliver the Truth in a form suited to the mentality 
of the brahmin. To a husbandman he would preach the 
Truth through similes or topics relating to the tilling of 
lands, and so forth. 2 It was only when he perceived that 
the minds of his hearers were sufficiently prepared that he 
would deliver the higher teachings, viz., dukkha , samudaya , 

1 See Oh. Ill (d), for the conventional and real teachings. 

2 Majjhima, Asayamisayam viditva dhammam deseti ; Divya., p. 97 : 

Atha Bh&gava tesam a&ayanu&ayam viditva dhatum prakrfcim ca jilatva 
tadr&i dharmadeAana karoti ; p. 463 : Bhagavata tesam karsakanam aday- 
anu^ayam d hat urn prakrtim ca jnatva dharmade&ana krta. See also 
pp. 124, 550-1, 554. * 

Suita Nipata, Dhaniya Sutta ; Digha, Anabattha Sutta ; Vinaya, 1# 
pp. 151-Yasapabbajja; Mtu., Ill, pp. 408, 413 ; Am. S'., II, p. 26. 
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nirodha, magga (misery of beings; how it originates ^ 
the thliry of causation; how it can be destroyed, 

“rioas practices to which one must resort tor ach*»mg the 
goal), which, according to the Hinayamsts, were the highest 
and the "most profound (samukkamsika dhammadesana) 
teachings of Buddha. 1 

The first statement cited above that Buddha was waver 
ing lust after attaining Bodhi as to whether he should live 
in peace in a solitary place, or go out to preach he 
abstruse doctrines found out by him, has been taken by the 
Pundanka as an admission on the part of the Hmayo • ' 
that’ their intellect is of a lower order. The story woven 
around it is that Sakyamuni came into existence when one 
of the five kasayas 2 (evils) or the sixty-two wrong views 
like ‘ nityam astiti nastiti tathasti nasti ’ 8 prevailed, when men 
were overwhelmed by trsna (desire), moha (delusion) and 
kama (passion) and did not possess the merits usua y 
acquired by Bodhisattvas in their previous lives (cirnacarya 
purimajatisu). When the evils were raging over the land, 
Buddha at Brahma’s request came out to preach me 
religion, but found the vision of his audience too dim to get an 
insight into his abstruse doctrines. There was even the li r e- 
lihood of their incurring sin by scoffing at these doctrines. 
Hence he thought it wiser to follow the previous Buddhas 
by devising some means to impart the Truth robed m 
different forms. The people inspired as they were by lower 
aims (hinadhimukta) would not strive heartily if they were 
asked to aspire to Buddhahood. He therefore proceeded to 
Benares and preached to the five monks the dharma of 
quietude (dharmam praiantabhumim) 4 and of which, the Nir- 

1 Digtrn, I, p. 148; Vinaya, I, pp. 15 ff; VI, P . 248; Majjhima, I. 

p. 380. -jr , _ 

2 Kalpakasaya, Sattvakasaya, KleSakasaya, Drstikasaya, Ayukssaya 

—Sad. P., pp. 31, 43, 58, 162, 167, 192 ; Lai. Vis., p. 248 ; Kosa, III, 94, p. 
193; Samadhvrajasutra (B.T.S.), p. 9; Mtu., Ill, p- 317- 
s Sad. P., p. 48 ; Dlgha, Brahmajala Sutta. 

4 According to the Hinayanists, dukkharo, samudayam, nirodhaip, 
maggam were the samukkamsika dhammadesana (see Majjhmia, I, 
p. 380),' while according to the Sad. P. (p. 60), Buddhajfiana was the 
sanratkarsikl dharmade^ana. 
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vana, as conceived by the Hlnayanists, was the highest goal. 
Later on (paseime ca kale), when he found some excellent 
men (putran dvipadottaman), who had already been working 
through many rebirths to attain the highest Bodhi, he 
thought it fit to preach his excellent religion (samutkarsikl 
dharmadesana) relating to the attainment of Buddhajnana . 1 
This was. however, preached in ■ such a language that it 
could not be understood by the untrained . 2 The Pundanka 
goes to the length of saying that it was beyond the compre- 
hension of Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas. 3 ^ ' The Prajna - 
paramita proceeds so far as to state that the collective 
prajna of countless Maudgalyavanas and Sariputras would not 
be an infinite part of the prajiia of a Bodhisattva who has 
practised the pr&jnaparamifca . 4 

The second statement of the Hlnayanists, that Buddha 
preaches his dharma in a way suited to the tendencies and capa- 
bilities of the hearers, has given opportunity to the Pundanka B 
to parade the intellectual superiority of the Mahayanists over 
the Hlnayanists. It says that Buddha preached to people his 
dharma by adopting hundreds of expedients (upayakausalya- 
s&tair anekaih) after observing their mental tendencies 
(asaya). their spiritual aspirations, their religious merits, and 
the variety of their actions (citrani karmani). To make his 
dharma universally attractive, he had recourse to various 
kinds of expressions, reasonings, and illustrations, and in fact, it 
was with this object that his teachings were imparted in nine 


* Sad, P. 9 pp. 55-57, 00* 

2 Ibid., p. 59 : Bahuni samdhavacanehi coktam durbodhyam ©tam 

hi' agifesitehi. 

3 Ibid., p. 19, 31, 70: Gambhiram durdarSam duranubodham Bud- 
dhajfianam. ........ sarva^rSvakapratyekabuddhaih. Of. Hinayana 

passages : Ay am dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panlto 
atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo {Digha, II, p. 36 ; Majjhirm , I, 
p. 160; Mtu., Ill, p. 314 ; Divya., p. 492 ; LaL Vis., p. 395-6.) 

It will be observed that the Sad. P. retains the HmaySna passage 
almost verbatim replacing 4 duranubodham panditavedaniyam * by 4 dura- 
nubodham Buddhajnanam sarva^ravakapratyekabuddhaih 

* S'ata pp. 121-2. 

5 Sad. P. s pp. 71 ; cl the corresponding Hinayana expressions, 

ante .■ . . y* ' ; d-V ^ ;■ r': ; - : :: 
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forms, viz*, sutra, gatha, lUvrttaka, 'jrnaka, aaotiuta, maana, 
uupam^c, cilra, and geyya* 1 It was for those who had lowei 
aspirations, who had not performed the necessary duties under 
the previous Buddhas, and who were still attached to the 
world with* its pleasures and sorrows that he had to preach 
r how to attain Nirvana only for their own selves. This was 
an expedient adopted by him to make them all ultimately 
realise the Buddhajnana, but he never told them that they 
would become Buddhas, as the time was not ripe for it. 
Now that the time had arrived, the truth that the navahgas 
were only upayakausalyas for leading all men to the highest 
perfection was given out. As they were sons of Buddha, 
pur© in conduct, wise and learned, and had performed duties 
under previous countless Buddhas, the Vaipulya Sutras were 
preached to them . 2 Aware of the noble aspirations of these 
disciples, Buddha tells them that they will, in future, become 
Buddhas and benefactors of the world. If the Sravakas can 
retain in their memory one verse of this great sasana, (i.e., 
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simile of the sun shedding the same kind of light over all 
beings has also been used to show Buddha imparting the 
same teachings. This could not convince some of the $rava- 
kas who enquired as to why there existed distinctions as Sra- 
vakas, Prafcyekabuddhas, and Bodhisattvas. The two analo- 
gies cannot be applied with all their implications to Buddha, 
for the sun or the clouds remain unconcerned about® the 
subjects of their benefactions, while Buddha always discri- 
minates between them according to their lower, medium, or 
higher aspirations , 1 and degrees of religious merit and capa- 
bilities* Not only this. He, in fact, did not think it 
desirable to teach everybody the dharaia which leads to 
sarvajna-jnana (omniscience possessed by a Buddha), for it 
may not conduce to the welfare of disciples not yet fit to 
utilize same. The treatise, therefore, uses a parable to 
emphasize this point, viz., that of a potter. A potter turns 
out of the same clay earthen pots of various descriptions, 
such as, curd-jar, milk-jar, and so forth, just as the dharma 
of Buddha passing under three names has really the same 
substance. This refers to one yana explained in three ways, 
the Buddhabodhi delivered in three forms (Buddhabodhim 
tridha vibhasye’ ha prakasayeyam ). 2 The parable concludes 
by saying that Buddha cannot be regarded as having said 
that he would lead some of his disciples by Hlnayana, for 
that would attribute to the Teacher niggardliness (matsarya), 
envy (Irsya), whim (chandaraga) and ill-will (papacitta), — 
which is absurd. From all this it is apparent that accord- 
ing to the Saddharma- Pundanka, Hxnayanism was really a 
lower form of teaching, but it was only an upayak&usfelya 
adopted by the Teacher on account of the poverty of intel- 
lect of Ms early disciples. ■ 

The treatise then proceeds to remove a suspicion that 
might be entertained by the opponents regarding the straight- 
forwardness of the Teacher in the adoption of the upaya- 

^ Sad . P. ? p. 140*. 

Anuttaram Buddhabodhim de£ay aty agr ay am ke. 

Prakagayafci madhySm tu madhy apraj n ay a uayakah, 
samsarabhlrave bodhim anyam samvarnayatyapi. 

2 JMd.l p. 55. 1 ^ 
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kausalyas. It uses a parable to explain away the suspicion* 
A rich %ld man owns a very big house which can accommo- 
date five hundred persons, but the house has only , one 
door, and a roof of straw (trna). Suddenly, the house catches 
fire, the old man comes out, but his twenty sons remain 
within it unmindful of the fire. He thinks that he is strong 
enough to bring them out safely. The father apprises them 
of the fire and asks them to come out but they will not 
believe him. As the father knows the playthings coveted 
by his sons, lie thinks of using the expedient (upaya- 
kausalya) of tempting his sons out of the house by offering 
them the toys called Goratha, Ajaratha, and Mrgaratha. He 
places them outside the house, and the boys run to reach 
them. When the father sees them all out of danger, he 
feels happy, and gives them not the ordinary toys placed 
by him outside the gate but toys of immeasurable value, 
as he is immensely rich . 1 Buddha is compared here to the 
rich father, and the three rathas to the three yanas. The 
means of exit from the fire is only one and the Teacher 
attracts his disciples out of the fire through the exit and 
gives them the invaluable ratha, the Buddhayina . 2 This 
illustration is open to criticism, for the Hlnayanists might 
say that Buddha promised on© thing ■ and, gave another, and 
therefore, he was open to the charge of having spoken a false* 
,hood. The treatise meets it by saying that though Buddha 
was speaking of three yanas, he had all along in his mind 
the excellent one. By all these it is sought to establish 
that' Buddha had only one religion and it , was Mahayaoa, 

, but Ms .first disciples were not intelligent enough to grasp; 

r This parable is also cited in the Lanka** p. 88 : 

Raja dre?thx yatha putrSn vicitrair mrnmayair mrgaih, 
pralobhva krldayitva ca bhutan dadyat tato mrgan. 
tathaham laksanais citrair dharmaiiam pratibimbakaih, 
pratyatmavedyam putrebhyo bhufcakotim vadamy aharn. 

(Just as kings or rich bankers first tempt their boys by various kinds 
of earthen deer and then give them the real deer, so also Buddha 
tempts his disciples first by various appearances of dharmas and 
their characteristics, ultimately enabling them to know the true 
existence, which is realisable within one’s own self.). 

2 Sad, R, pp. 71-76. 
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it and what they gave out as Buddhism was really a super- 
ficial view of the religion* / 

Reasons fob regarding Sravakayan a as Hinayana 

In spite of the conciliatory attitude of the Saddharma-Pun- 
danka trying to show that the Nirvanagamins do ultimately 
become sarvajnas and that Hinayana was only an up&ya- 
kaus'alya, it is evident that this, as also other Mahayana 
treatises, assume an air of superiority and seek to establish 
that Mahayanism is far superior to Hlnavantem. There are 
seven features, the Sutrdlankara says, for which Mahayana 
should be considered great. First, its bases (alambana) are 
great, for its sutras are varied and Innumerable. Secondly, 
its achievements (pratipatti) are great as it achieves two 
objects, viz., good for self and good for others. Thirdly, 
the knowledge imparted by it is deep for it penetrates into 
the non-substantiality (nairatmyabhava) of both the in- 
dividuality and the things of the world (pudgala and 
dharma). Fourthly, it involves great austerities because it 
requires strenuous application of energy for incalculable kalpas. 
Fifthly, it is great in its provision of expedients, for, its 
followers need not leave the worldly life provided they 
remain unattached to the world. Sixthly, its fruitions (samu- 
dagama) are great, for it secures bala (power), vaisaradya 
(self-confidence bora of the highest knowledge) and eighteen 
Ivenikadharmas. 1 2 Seventhly, and lastly, its greatness lies 
in the performance of the duties of Buddha, namely the 
showing of the attainment of sambodhi and mahaparimir- 
vana» s ; 

The use of the appellation Hinayana itself shows at a 
glance the low place to which the Hinayanism was relegated 
by the Mahayanists. The names, of course, that are mostly 
in use in the Mahayana scriptures are Sravaka and 
Pratyekabuddha. These are colourless names, and the Hina- 
vanists themselves used the term savaka or sravaka, e.g in 
the expressions, pakatisavaka, aggasavaka, savakasangha, 

1 For ©numeration see MvyuL 7-9. , 

2 Sutra*, p. 171; ef. Qandavyuha, leaf 9b; Keith., B. Phil , p. 259. 
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savlka, and so forth. The Pratyeka-(Paeceka)-buddha is 
equally in frequent use among the Hlnayanists. The term, 
Hlnayana, came into being to indicate that the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas were hlnadhimukta (of lower aims) l . They 
were also called Pradesikas because their mind (citta) takes 
r only a partial (pradesika) and not comprehensive view of 
the whole truth 2 . 

** a&aya. 

The Sutralahkara shows analytically that the Sravakas 
were hmadhimulkta and in consequence thereof their exer- 
tion, instructions, merits, and fruitions were of a lower order 
in comparison with those of the Mahayanists 3 . It is accord- 
ing to one’s aspiration that the teaching is imparted, and 
it is according to the teaching that one exerts himself. He 
earns merit in proportion to his exertion, and bodhi in 
proportion to his merits, i.e., either Sravakabodhi, Pratyeka- 
buddhabodhi, or Mahabodhi 4 . From this, it is evident that 
the classification hinges on the asaya of an individual. The 
Sravaka or Prafcyekabuddhayanists are looked down upon 
by the Mahayanists because they desire self -emancipation 
only (atmaparinirvanasaya) and do not aspire to lead others 
to Nirvana, ignoring his own self. As they seek to become 
only Arhats and not Buddhas for the salvation of all beings, 
and as they wish to possess only Dharma-caksu, they are of 
hlnadhimukti, (i.e., of low aspiration). This ideal of self- 
emancipation of the Hlnayanists has been condemned in no 

1 In the Pug. P. (p. 26) the term Mnadhimutta means a person who 
is immoral, does evil deeds and serves similar other persons. The 
opposite expression is Panltadhimutta, i.e., one who is moral (silava), 
performs meritorious deeds, and serves similar other persons. 

2 See Mvyut. 52; Dam., p. 25 ; Lai. Vis., p. 433. Csoma Korosi on 
the basis of the Tibetan rendering translates Prade&ika as <s a prin- 
ciple lasting but one day or a very short time”. He adds in the 
footnote that it is * * a vehicle or principle observed in a particular 
country or province”. See Mvyut. (A. S.B. ed.), p. 20. For Triyana 
see Sutra., p. 168,* Panca., leaf 6; Lai. Vis., p. 5; Sad. P., pp. 45, 147. 

3 Sutra., p. 4. 

4 Cf. Lai. Fis., p. 34 : a6ayo dh&rm a 1 okamukham Hinayana-sprhanata- 
yai samvartate. AdhyaSayo dharmalokamukham udarabuddhadharma- 
dy&lambanatayai s&mvartate* 
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uncertain terms as spiritual selfishness (adhyatmika svartha- 
paratva) by all the schools of Mahayana. The Mahayanists, 
however unpractical they may be, cannot hut he admired 
for their Pararthatva , Le., sacrificing one’s own gains for the 
sake of others, or ranking the acquisition of one’s 1 own spiri- 
tual gains as subsidiary to the spiritual gains of others. The 
Sutmlankara 2 uses the well-known simile in support of® the 
greatness of the object of the Mahayanists : 

Yatha punyam prasavaie paresam bhojanarp dadat, 

Na tu svayara sa bhunjanas tatha punyamahodayah . 

(As religious merit is produced by giving food to others 
and not by eating it, so the Mahayanists earn more merit by 
helping others to attain nirvana, and not by seeking it 
themselves like the Hmayanists.) This ideal of the Maha- 
yanists is echoed in the Bhagavata , 3 where Prahlada says : — 
Prayena devamunayah svavimuktikama 
Maunam caranti vijane na pararthanisthah , 

Naitan vihaya krpanan vimumuksa eko 
Nanyam tvadasya saranam bhramato ’nupasye. 

(Very often, O Lord, the sages desirous of attaining their 
own salvation practise silence in the forests without devot- 
ing themselves to others’ interests, I do not wish to have 
salvation for myself forsaking the others. I do not find for 
my bewildered self any refuge other than in you,) 

The ideal of the Mahayanists is certainly very noble, and 
appeals strongly to the minds of men, but their process of 
attaining salvation through a period covering innumerable 
rebirths cannot appeal to all minds. The Hlnayanists do 
not deny that the aspiration to become Buddha is very 
noble, but they think it useless and unpractical to advise 
persons, most of whom possess merits and capabilities far 
inferior to those of a bodhisattva, to strive for Buddhahood. 
The charge laid against the Sravakas that they do not work 
for others’ benefit is not true. The maxim of the Dhamma - 

1 Sikaa,, p. 17 : Tatra Bodhisfctvenaivam cittam utpadayitavyarp 
. sarvasattvanam aiyayikam parigrhy aitadapi me varjayan msfdamifci . . 

2 Sutra,, p. 52. 

® Bhagavata, VII, ix, 44, 
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pada 1 “ dhammadanm sabbadanam jinati ” and the admoni- 
tion of. the Digha Nikdya and the Vinaya 2 * 

“ caratha, bhikkhave, carikam bahujanahitaya bahu- 
janasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya hitaya Sukh- 
aya devamanussanam 99 (go, O ye preachers, to 
preach the religion for the benefit and happiness of 
men and gods) 

clearly shows that they were not as selfish as they have been 
painted by the Mahayana writers. What the Mahayanists 
consider selfishness on the part of the Hlnayanists is that the 
latter before they think themselves capable of guiding others 
to salvation confine themselves in their own cells and strive 
for their own salvation. It is after they attain true know- 
ledge that they look upon themselves as fit to help others 
in the attainment of the same. But when they are under* 
going the course of training i,e n before reaching the arhathood 
they visit the householders and preach to them the element- 
ary principles of Buddhism; and the more advanced among 
them often take antevasins (disciples) to train them up in 
the higher principles of the religion. The lives of Sariputta, 
Moggallana, Kaccayana, Mahakassapa, and others amply show 
their pararthatva, (Le., service for others) after their attain- 
ment of the arhathood. In the Lohicca sutta it is stated that 
the truth must be preached ; otherwise it would be like a king 
enjoying the whole revenue of the State himself . 8 The Sutra- 
lanlcara does not miss this point even in its effort to prove 
the selfishness, of the Hlnayanists. It says that the Srava- 
kas do not teach their followers to serve others {parartha); 
they teach only how to attain for oneself nirvid (disgust for 
worldly matters), viraga (non-attachment) and vimukti (eman- 
cipation). It concludes by saying that the doctrine which 
teaches selfishness cannot become parartha by reason of being 
preached to others because it engages others to svartha, their 
own parinirvana. Hence it is a yana of selfishness . 4 


1 Dh . P. # 354. Oigha, II, p. 45; Vinaya , 1, pp. 20, 21. , 

s Digha, I, p. 229. 

4 Sutra., p, 4: na ca svartha eva pares upadisyamanatah p&rartfeo 

bhavitum arhati. 
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ii. Upadb&a and iii* !Pbayoga 

It follows as a matter of course that the Upadesa (in- 
struction) and Prayoga (exertion) should be in accordance 
with the Asaya. 1 A Hinayanist need not develop bodhi- 
citta and try to perform the paramitas. He need not like a 
bodhisattva take the vow that he would welcome the suffer- 
ings of numberless births in hell or in the Yamaloka as an 
animal, or as an insect, in order to lead every individual to 
nirupadhisesanirvanadhatu (nirvana without any corporal 
residue). 2 3 * * * * The regulation of life according to the rules of 
the Pratimoksa, the performance of the duties of the eight' 
fold path, and the realisation of the four truths and the law 
of causation are sufficient for them. The comprehension of 
the world as void of individuality or anything belonging to 
an individual serves their purpose, and they need not go 
on to ascertain the nature of sunyata, the ultimate reality. 

iv. Upastambha 

It is essential that in order to be a bodhisattva one must 
earn sufficient merits In previous lives. Unless and until 
these merits reach the high standard fixed by the 
Mahayanists there is no possibility for a being to become 
a bodhisattva, or derive the real benefits from the Maha- 
yana teachings. The Hlnayanists hold quite a different 
view. According to the Puggala Pannatti , the perpetrators 
of the five deadly sins (anantarikas) are excluded from the 
possibility of attaining emancipation, 8 while all the rest can 
attain it, some requiring a little longer time than the 
others. Hence no upastambha is demanded in the code of 
Hinayana salvation ; every one, other than the above men- 

1 i S'ihsa*, p. 4 : those who have pure adhyagayas practise the para- 
mitas ; those who practise the paramitas are established in Mahayana. 

2 Fanca., leaf 81b. 

3 There are, however, stray instances of even the perpetrators of 

one of the five deadly sins attaining emancipation. Contrast Divya., 

p. 261 : a Hinayanist refused ordination to a patricide, who was, how- 

ever, ordained by a bodhisattva} atiks bhiksu. S'ihsa., pp. 17-8: 

none of the five sinners can develop a citta for gravakabodhi or 

pratyekabodhi. • •; x • /; ^ ' 
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tioned five kinds of sinners, is eligible for the same. The 
ffinayanists achieve their end by detachment from worldly 
activities, while the Mahayanists do the same through sack 
activities, of course, keeping their minds completely un- 
attached to things of the world. 

v. Kala 

As the Upastambha does not count much with the 
ffinayanists, and as their asaya is simply the attainment of 
emancipation without the extraordinary powers of a Buddha, 
the time (kala), required by a Hlnavanist to reach his goal 
is infinitely shorter than that of a bodhisattva . 1 The 
Sutralahkara hints that a HinaySnist can even attain the 
goal in three lives. It refers to the Hinayana belief that 
through seven births one can reach the goal, five of them 
taking place in the Srotapanna stage . 2 3 4 The Sutralankara 
in calculating the rebirths leaves out of consideration the first 
four births preparatory to the final srotapanna stage. This 
mode of calculation is also sometimes followed by the 
ffinayanists themselves.® 

PRATYEKABUDDHAS DISTINGUISHED FROM jSltAVAKAS 

and S am yaksambtjdd has 

Though the Pratyekabuddhas have always been classed 
with the Sravakas as of lower aims (hinadhimukta) 
they were distinguished from the latter as Mctdhyas. 4, The 
Mahayanists were the Uttamas or Sresthas. The Pmidanka 
shows their relative position thus : The Sravakas are those 
who follow what is taught by others (paraghosasravanu- 
gama), exert* themselves to comprehend the four truths and 
attain parinirvana for themselves. The Pratyekabuddhas 
are those who desire to have self-control, quietude, and 

1 See Koia, III, 93d-94a : Buddhattva is attained in 3 Asankheyya, 
kalpas; see also p. 191. 

2 See ch. IV for details. 

3 Sutra,, p. 4; Comp, of Phil, Intro., p. 68. 

4 Sutra., pp. 4, 168; Sad. P., p 140, see supra, p. 76 £n. 

For notes on Pradeiika, see Kosa, IV, p. 81 and IV, 36 a-b, p. 93; Ills 
p, 155 in.; Siksa., p. 183* 



1 Sad. P>$ p- SO. ^ . 

a M. ( yr * transl.) m 

a exhaustive bibliography * £ 
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summarised it thus: “The Arhat, having expelled self-love 
from the series of samskaras that constitute their pseudo- 

interest in the affairs of 
and that destroys 
the Pratyeka- 


individuality, develops an 
others, an interest born of compassion, 
all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), i.e, 
buddha, desires mere deliverance, that is to say, an end of 
sufferigg, and not happiness during the existences of the 
samsara, because this temporal happiness is an abode of 
suffering. The superior man (srestha), i.e., the Bodhisattva, 
wishes to bring t#mporal happiness (abhyudayika) to others 
and also the end of suffering, which is supreme happiness 
(nihsreyasa-svabhava) ; or he desires for others supreme and 
temporal happiness (sukham abhyudayika-naihsrevasikam), 
and for himself the end of suffering, i.e., Buddhahood as a 
means of realizing this service to others ”. 1 The Abhi- 
dharmako&a says in connection with the power of knowing 
the thoughts of others (paracittajnana) that a Sravaka 
obtains ordinarily the power of knowing others’ thoughts 
when they are in the first two moments of the darsanamarga 
only (i.e., duhkhe dharmajnanaksanti and duhkhe dharma- 
jnana), while the Pratyekabuddha knows in addition the 
"eighth moment, viz., samudaye anvayajnana . 2 The Pratyeka- 
^uddha may possess one or two powers of a like nature 
.y ore than a Sravaka, but the summurn bonum of both is 
one same, and that is the reason why both are placed by 
the Mahayanists in the same category, viz., Hlnayana, the 
former being only distinguished as a Hlnayana Madhya. 
Prof. Poussin in his article on the Pratyekabuddha 8 has 
accounted for the reason why the Pratyekabuddhas have 
come to figure in the Buddhist literature. He says that 

l II, p. 740 sv. Bodhisattva (summarised from KoH-vyakhya 

(ASB ms.), fol. 263. ■ 

a KoSa, vii, 6 and fn. It also says something m connection with 
garbbSvakranti about the comparative merits of a Paccekabuddha 
and Buddha; see Kosa, III, 17. 

S X, pp. 152-4. See Divya., p. 399. Pindola BharadvSja 

had seen Buddha. He became a Pratyekabuddha and had been 
living at Gandhamadana ; Divya., p. 416: Jinaa and Pratyekabuddhas 
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Buddha himself did not like very much the solitary life 
of hermit-saints, of whom there were many during his time, 
hut he recognised the ' fact that those hermit-saints possessed 
all the qualities of an arhat, if not more. To assimilate 
these saints into the Buddhist community, to accord them 
a place in the Buddhist spiritual world, the conception of 
Pratyekabuddhas was introduced into the Buddhist litera- 
ture. They were believed to be converted Buddhists who 
could not attain arhatship when the religion was living ; 
so they continued to progress in their holiness and wisdom 
and as a result they discovered the Truth by their own 
exertion as Sakyamuni did . 1 On account of their lonely 
life, never having any teacher or spiritual guide (kalyana- 
mitra), and disliking contact with the people of the world, 
they were unable to develop the power of preaching pos- 
sessed to some extent even by the arhats. 

The conception of the Paceekabuddha has come to figure 
more in the later Pali literature than in the Nihayas. The 
Milindapanha 2 compares the powers of a Paceekabuddha 
with those of a Buddha and an Arhat, and shows as above 
how a Paceekabuddha occupies a position midway between 
the two. The Majjhima Nihdya and the Lcditavistara refer 
to them more as hermits outside the Buddhist order than as 
occupying a stage of perfection midway between an Arhat 
and a Buddha . 3 The Puggala-Pannatti * points out that both 
the Paccekabuddhas and Sammasambuddhas realise the truth 
without receiving instruction from any body but the former 
do not attain omniscience and mastery over phalas . 5 The 

1 E.R.E., X, p. 152, f fv;; 

Cf. M. Sastra., xviii, 12; iff. Fr.„ p. 378; 

Sambuddhanam amitpade gravakanam pun ah ksaye, 

Jnanam pratyekabuddhanam aaamsargat pravartate. 
see also Madhyamakavatara in Le Museon, (N.S.) VIII, p. 253. 

2 Mil, p. ice, : : 

s Majjhima , III, p. 86; Lai Vis . (R. L, Mitra), p. 20; see also 
SamyvMa, I, p. 92; XJdana, 50. 

4 Pug. P., pp. 14, 73. 

5 Contrast Pug . P., p. 70 where Sariputta, Moggallana and other 
Arhats are also said to have realised the truth not heard of before 
and put an end to their sufferings by realising the dhamma. 
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ivanists do not dispute the fact that Buddha possessed 
than those of an Arhat or a Pratyeka- 
aecording to them it is only in many kalpas 8 
' ) Buddhahood, the consideration of 
the possibility of attainment of same 
The Milindapanha, however, 
i identical with those of the Mahayana 
extraordinary powers possessed by a Buddha, 

and the few other 
and not the count- 


powers much greater 
buddha, 1 but as l . 
that a being attains to 
Buddha’s powers or 1 
does not interest them much 

has* described in terms L 

scriptures the < — - - 

but it has in view Buddha Sakyamunx 
Buddhas conceived by the Hlnayanists, 
less Buddhas of the Mahayanists. 

GOTRABHEDA, THE MAIN BEASON FOR PERSONS HAVING DIFFERENT 

aspxbations 

The Sutralankara , 3 answers the query why among the dis- 
ciples of Buddha there are persons with high, medium, o 
low aspirations. This question reduces itself into a discus- 
sion of the subject of gotrabheda, difference m ^ classes, ^ and 
the examination of the statement found m the Ak^r ^ 
that on account of the various ingredients (dhatu 
constituting beings they have endless distinction of dhatn 
(qualities). It divides them into three classes, w, Ntyato 
f^ Aniyata-gotras, and Agotras . Under the first heading 
111 all those who by virtue of their previous merits or 
innate dispositions are destined to become either Sravaka- 
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attain parinirvana at all (atyantam), and (ii) those who lor the 
time being (tatkala) will not attain parinirvana. Among the 
Nivatagotrasthas, it is the dhatus (qualities) which settle 
one’s adhimukti (aspiration), while adhimukti determines the 
pratipatti (attainments) and it is according to one’s bija 
(seed) that the fruitions become hlna (low), madhya 
(medium), or visista (excellent). The ^ravakas are inferior 
to the Bodhisattvas because the former possess neither 
powerful merits nor merits of all kinds (or degrees) as they 
lack the five balas (powers), and the six vaisaradyas (self- 
confidence born of the highest knowledge, etc.). 1 * Moreover, 
their merits are not everlasting, because they seek only 
anupadisesa-nirvana (ie., Nirvana without any corporal 
residue); neither are the merits productive of great results, 
as the Sravakas do not dedicate themselves wholly to the 
service of others (aparar that vat). 

The Lanka valara 2 also incidentally deals with the gotras, 
saying that there are five abhisamaya-gotras (i.e., classifica- 
tion of persons with reference to the attainment of enlighten- 
ment), viz., Sravakayanabhisamayagotra, Pratyekabuddhaya 0 ; 
Tathagataya 0 , 3 Aniyatagotra, and Agotra. The Sravakayana- 
bhisamayagotras are those who are enraptured by the teach- 
ing of the generic properties of the various constituents of 
the body (skandhadhatvayatanasvasam&nyalaksana) and who 
acquire an insight into the properties of things associated 
with the causal law (pratxtyasamutpadavinirbhagalaksana- 
paricaye). Being in the fifth or sixth bhumi (stage of pro- 
gress), they are free from all forthcoming afflictions, but not 
vasana-klesa (sufferings due to impressions 4 ). They reach a 
stage from which there is no fall, and by virtue of same' 
they proclaim that they have led the holy life of a saint, 
realised the egolessness of individuals, attained Nirvana, and 

l See Prof. Levi’s notes on these words in his translation of ' the 
Sutra,, pp. 26, 27 fn. '■ W 

% Latika., pp. 63-65. 

s These three are called Niyata-gotras. See above. :: 

4 Vasana= “ the impression unconsciously left on the mind by past 
good or bad actions, which therefore produce pleasure or pain. 5 ’ Apte’s 

Diet, 
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the egolessness of individuals, and some think that _ th 5 
have attained it by comprehending the causa - 

but in fact, there is no real Nirvana without the 
of the essencelessness of all things (dhamanair- 
They consider to be an exit (niryana) that which is 
and hence they hold only one of the many 

The Pratyekabuddhayanabhisamayagotras are 

■ ; of discourses relat- 

individuals, do not 
and are impressed much by miracles. 

' 5, according to the Lanka- 

those who realise the essenee- 
things, (it) those who 
ian happen only within 
ealise the greatness of 


things 
realisation 
atmya) 

not really so r i 

wrong views. ........ .... 

those who are enraptured by the hearing 
ing to the enlightenment of particular : 
like others’ company, 

The Tathagatayanabhisamayagotras 

vatara, are of three kinds, (*) i~~ 
lessness of all the so-called existent 
hold that the realisation of the truth 
one’s own self, and (Hi) those who 
all Buddha-ksetras. 

The Aniyatagotras are those who t 
gotras mentioned above when they 
They are really in a preparatory s 
vijnana of theirs is purged of all k 
become either Sravakas or Bodhisa 
bliss of meditation as the result 0 
essencelessness of things. The Hin 
classifications but in quite a differ 
Panmtti as well as the Kom mentio 
puggalas, but according to them the 
who on account of the commission 
destined to have wrong views or t 
puggalas, i.e,, are in one of the eigl 
and are destined to attain Nirvan 
Aniyatas, i.e., their careers are yet unsettled. it 
Gotrabhu occupies an important place in the H 
scheme of salvation. It signifies a person who for 1 
time steps into the path of Nirvana after separating 
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from the average mass (puthujjana). 1 It is after a course of 
spiritual training that a person becomes a gotrabhu who 
after a ss single moment of path-consciousness ” discerns the 
first of the four truths, removes his doubts and errors, 
obtains an intuition into Nirvana, and commences the per- 
formance of the duties of the eightfold path. He becomes an 
ariya and is fit for passing to the highest state of ariya- 
puggalas. It is in this sense that the Satasdhasrikd 2 also 
uses the term goirabhurastamaka while mentioning the 
various stages, in which the beings, destined to attain perfec- 
tion, remain, ' w/v./ ■■v;; 

Hinayanssm criticized by the Mahayanists 

It is now evident that the Mahayanists hold the same 
view of the Hlnayana as the Hinayanists did of the religious 
and philosophical beliefs of the preceding Brahmavadins or 
Sasvatavadins. In the Brahmajala sutta it is stated that 
some people became Brahmavadins or Sasvatavadins not on 
account of any particular views but on account of their 
Incapacity to think of anything higher than the Brahmaloka 
or seeing beyond a few thousands of births. It was Buddha 
who crossed this limit, and found out their shortcomings. 3 
It is apparent that there has been a continuous develop- 
ment of thought, and the neo-thinkers, the Mahayanists, 
read all the statements attributed to Buddha in a new light. 
Once a higher plane of thought is reached, every statement 
naturally comes to he interpreted from that higher plane. 
The Mahayanists pity the Hinayanists for their misconcep- 
tions In the same way as the latter have pitied the 
Brahmavadins or Sasvatavadins. According to the Hina-, 
yanists, Nirvana marked a state superior to that of Brahma 4 
while according to the Mahayanists, Nirvana is only a tem- 
porary test, and the real Nirvana is much higher than the 
state-- conceived by the Hinayanists. So the Hinayanists 

1 Comp, of Phil, pp. 68, 129 fn. ; Majjhima, III, p. 256; Ahgut - 
torn, IV, p. 373, V, p. 23 ; Vis. M,, p. 138. 

2 Shta,, p. 1263. 

3 Dlgha, I, pp, 12 ft ; ' II, p. 251. 


* See Digha, I, p. 223. 
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l Kak P * » P* (SO). 

3 Of Sutra., p. 68 : dharmadhSturabhinnatvat, see supra. 

* Lai. Vis., P. 34. 4 Kas P., 

k tyt> 18 48 6 SVcsa., pp. 54, 59. 

7 Bodte’ pp 146, 147. It cites the Batnakutasutras , Sarvadharma- 
^ ^LlTaJLlma, and imagaMasutra in support of the conten- 
Z higher teaching (MafTayina) should n^be ^ 

man of lower capabilities, and the lower teaching (Hinayana) to a m. 
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Inability to visualize actions (vikurvita) of Buddha- at Jeta- 
vana. The reasons adduced are that the knowledge of 
Buddha is beyond the reach of Sravakas, their jnanacatsu 
(eye of knowledge) is not so powerful as to see the actions 
of Buddha, and so forth. The Prajndpdramitds 1 and the 
Siksascmuccaya 2 regard the Sravakas as papamitras (evil 
friends) as opposed to kalyanamitras (true friends) of the 
bodhisattvas, for the former persuade the latter to leave the 
Mahayana path of salvation as very arduous,^ impracticable, 
requiring too long a time, and to take to their path of 
salvation as practical, better, and requiring a much shorter 
period. The Pundanka 3 calls the Hmayanists abhimanikas 
(conceited) because they do not believe its statements. 

Though there is an attempt to decry Hinayanism in almost 
all the Mahayana works, they cannot afford to deny the 
Hfnayanists credit for some advance In the path of sancti- 
fication, specially for moral progress. According to the 
Pundanka 4 there are in each Buddha-ksetra innumerable 
Sravakas, who are all endowed with energy (vlrya) and are 
like Jewels without any flaw r in. the observance of the silas. 
The disparagement of the dharma of the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas is considered one of the mulapattis for a 
bodhisattva 5 . The Siksdsamuccaya 6 and the Bodhicarydvatdra 7 
enjoin upon bodhisattvas that they should show equal respect 
to both SrSvakayana and Mahayana. The Bodhisattvablmmi 8 
considers it an offence If a bodhisattva thinks that he should 
not listen to, learn, or practise the dharmas which are 
connected with Sravakayana. It is not an unusual occur- 
rence for bodhisattvas to approach Sravakas 9 to hear religious 

* Bata., pp. 1185f. ; KaS. P., p. 50. 2 Bike a., p. 54. 

8 Sad. P, 9 p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 24 ; see also pp. 282, 285, 302. 

&S r iJcm,, pp. 54, 59; Bodhic pp. 146, 147. 

p. 92; Bodhic . , p. 148. See also Prof. La Valine Poussin’s 
Notes sur le grand vAhicuIe in the : Revue de V histoire des religions, 
1909. 

' ' ; 7 Bodhic., p. , 146. . ■ 

8 See Revue de V histoire des religions , 1909, p. 3. 


■ . V.fi'iu : 'the' 'Bandmynka/i% is stated that Sudhanu approached many 
^rSvakas for learning the duties of a - bodhisattva. 
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discourses, and it is striking that Subhuti undertakes the role 
of giving an exposition of the Sunyata philosophy in the 
Prajmparamitas. Thus it is evident that in the early stages 
of Mahayana, ^rSvakas were treated with reverence ; this is 
also apparent from the formula of salutation which appears 
at the commencement of the early Mahayana works, in which 
among Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Sravakas are also men- 
tioned- In some of the later Mahayana treatises, the formula 
has been shortened, e.g., the formula of the Satasdhaarikd, 
the Saddhcirmapundan ha, and the Lalitavistara, which runs as 

“ Namah sarvatathagatapratyekabuddharyasravakebhyo, etc.”, 

is shortened in the Siksasamuccaya, Sfdrdlanhdra, and the 
Mahdvyutpatti into “Namah sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyah”. 
It is clearly seen in the Mahayana works that the progress of 
Sravakas in the path of perfection is recognised by them : 
their moral life is also admired. It was their ideal and 
their less metaphysical conception of things that failed to 
win the approval of the Mahayanists, and consequently 
their codes of ethics and philosophical views were regarded 
by the latter as inadequate and superficial. 







CHAPTER III 

Tlie Doctrines of Hlnayana and Mahayana Compared : 

(a). Preliminary ■ . 

HInayana doctrines evaluated in the early Mahayana 

SCRIPTURES 

In the course of our examination of the attitude of the 
Mahavanists towards the Hmayanists we have found that 
the former have utilised the doctrines of the latter but 
have shown that these in their opinion are only an imper- 
fect exposition of the Truth which Buddha had in his mind. 
The Pmfmparamitas mention the doctrines, which loom 
large in the eyes of the Hmayanists, e.g., the Caturarya- 
satyas, the Pratltya-samutpada, the Bodhipaksika-dharmas, 
the four phalas, the minute divisions and sub-divisions of 
dhatus, eitta and caittas, in order to show” from the stand- 
point of sunyata, that the doctrines, which engaged the 
attention of the Hmayanists so seriously and for the anal- 
ysis of which they had taken so much pains, were of little 
consequence, as the view taken by them of the Truth was 
only a partial one (samvrta) and would not carry them to 
the goal, or help them in realising the ultimate (paramartha) 
truth. The Saddharma-Pundarika, which regarded Hlnayana 
as a stepping stone to Mahayana, did not reject the Hina- 
yana doctrines as altogether useless. It showed , that the 
Hlnayana doctrines had a value of their own. Though they 
might not have helped the realisation of the ultimate truth, 
yet they could carry their followers to a stage from which 
it would not be .difficult for them to reach the state of 
perfection the Mahayanists had in view. It also claimed . 
that the Hfnay&na doctrines were preached by Buddha as 
much as the Mahayana doctrines but that the former were 
.only an upaya (expedient) adopted by him to meet the' 
weak intelligence 1 of his early disciples. The Pimdafika 1 

1 Sad, P., pp* 89-92. - 
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cites in this connection a remark attributed to Buddha : * e I 
am the great ascetic (rsi) and father of all beings who are 
bom in the three dhatus (i.c. 9 Kama, Bupa and Arupa) and 
cling to desires (kama). The three dhatus are dreadful, full 
of hundreds of sufferings ; there are burning in them in- 
cessantly the fires of birth, old age, and disease. 1 have 
come out of these three dhatus and am living alone peace- 
fully in open air, but as these fires are burning my ignorant 
sons, they are^ affecting me as well. I know the dangers 
(adinava) and I know the way out, but these ignorant per- 
sons . will not hear my excellent admonitions. So I have to 
take recourse to the expedient of showing them only the 
path of escaping from the miseries of the three dhatus. To 
those of them, who have taken refuge in me and have 
acquired the six abhijhas (higher knowledge) and the three 
vidyas, 1 or to those, who have become Pratyekabuddhas or 
never-to'turn-back (avaivartika) Bodhisattvas, I now say that 
they should take to the Buddhayana and become Jinas. I 
tell them of the excellent knowledge of the Buddhas, their 
powers (bala), trances (dhyana), higher trances (vimoksa) 
and contemplations (samadhi). To the Sravakas who have 
attained what they call Nirvana, I say that they are all my 
sons and I am their father. I have brought them out of 
their sufferings (duhkha) which were consuming them for in- 
numerable kalpas. I call this state of theirs also Nirvrti 
but they have not yet attained the Nirvrti in its fullness. 
They have freed themselves from the sufferings of trans- 
migration ; now they should seek for the yana leading to 
Reddhahood.” 

The Bodhisattvas are asked by the Teacher to observe the 
rules of conduct leading to Buddhahood while those who 
have low desires are asked by him to realise the four arya- 
satyas. Those who are not conscious of the sufferings 
(duhkha) or their causes are apprised of the fact that trsna 

1 The three Vidyas, in the ©numeration, refer to three of the six 
Abhijnas, viz., Pubbenivasanussati-Sanam, Sattanam eutupapate 
fiSuam, and Asavanam khaye han&m. See JDiglia, III, p. 220* The 
remaining three Abhijhas are Dibbasota, Dibbacakkhu and Paraeitta- 
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(desire) is the cans© of all sufferings (duhkha-samudaya)* To 
get rid of trsna, the third and fourth truths, nirodha-satya and 
marga are explained to them. But in fact those who have 
reached the end of the marga are not completely liberated 
(anirvrta), and so they cannot be considered to have attained 
emancipation (moksa), which one cannot reach unless and until 
he possesses agrabodhi 9 

To, show, more clearly the relation between the Mahayana 
and the Hinayana doctrines, the Pundarika introduces one 
of the frequently used similes of the BuddEist literature , 1 
viz., that of the man bom blind. A man born blind does 
not believe in the existence of the sun and the moon, or 
of such other objects, even if he is told of their existence. 
A physician, who can cure all kinds of diseases, finds out 
that the man’s blindness is due to his past evil deeds. He 
knows that all diseases are due to the abnormal state of any of 
the three humours, viz., wind (vata), bile (pitta), phlegm 
(slesman) or their complicated derangements (saxpnipatika). 
He thinks of the remedy and finds that the special medi- 
cines required for the malady are available only in the 
Himalayas. Out of compassion for the blind man he procures 
the medicines and by their application cures him of his blind- 
ness. The man now realises Ms foolishness for not having 
believed in the existence of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
is possessed by the idea that he can see all that is to be 
seen and all that others can see. He , is told by some rsis. 
who are possessed of the five kinds of superior knowledge 
(abhijoa), that his pride is baseless, because he has no prajna 
and is therefor© not a wise man i (pandita), for he is not 
■ able to see what is behind the Wall, or know the minds of 
others, or. hear what, is being said at a distance of five 
yojanas, and so forth. On enquiring how he is to attain 
them, he is advised to live in a forest or a cave, meditate 
on the dharma and get rid of passions (Mesas). He accord- 
ingly retires from the world, lives in a forest and attains 
those five abhijnas. In the light of his new acquirements, 
he realises how small in comparison were his previous powers. 
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The simile is then explained as follows : the blind men 
represent the beings who are in one of the six forms 
of existence (sadgatyupapanna) and ignorant of the true 
doctrines. They have been blinded by avidya (ignorance of 
the Truth), from which have followed the samskaras (im- 
pressions), then namarupa (name and form) and ultimately 
the* duhkhaskandha (sufferings). The Tathagata who has 
escaped from the three dhatus reappears there out of father- 
ly love (maitri) and compassion (karuna). He sees the 
beings passing 'through the cycles of existence unaware of 
the means of escape. Through his extraordinary power of 
perception he ascertains that there are beings, of whom 
some have little hatred but strong attachment (mandadvesa 
tivraraga), some little attachment but strong hatred (rnanda- 
raga tlvradvesa), while others are wise (pandita) or unwise 
(alpaprajna), pure (paripakasuddha), or have wrong views 
(mithyadrsti). He accordingly imparts his teaching in various 
ways suited to the mentality of each. The rsis possessed of 
the” five abhijnas are the Bodhisattvas who have developed 
Bodhieitta and who after attaining anutpattikadharmaksanti 
(belief in the non-origination of things ) 1 will become 
Buddhas. The physician is the Tathagata. The humours 
wind (vSta), bile (pitta), and phlegm (slesman) are attach- 
ment (raga), hatred (dvesa), and delusion (moha), and the 
four medicines are the meditations of Sunyata (essenceless- 
ness), Animittata (non-contamination by objects of percep- 
tion), Apranihitata (freedom from desire for perceived 
objects), and the attainment of nirvanadvara. As by the 
application of medicines the diseases disappear, so by the 
meditations of Sunyata, Animitta, and Apranihita, the 
Avidya and the sufferings gradually disappear and the mind 
no longer clings to any idea of good or evil actions. 

The Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are compared to the 
blind men after the recovery of their eyesight. They have 
eut asunder the ties of samsara (world), freed themselves 
from klesas (passions, errors, etc.) and passed out of the 
three dhatus. They think that by reaching Nirvana they 

l See, for explanation, Sihsa., p. 212 ; Kosa, I, 6, 39; II, 53, 250 
286; Dh. S., p. 63. 
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have attained all there is to be attained. The Tathagata 
then teaches them that it is by the realisation of the same- 
ness (samata) of all dharmas that they can truly attain 
Nirvana. They are made to develop Bodhicitta and realise 
that they are neither in Samsara nor in Nirvana. They now 
comprehend that all the three dhatus of each cjf .the ten 
directions are essenceless (sunya) like images in dreams. 
They see all dharmas as having neither origin (anutpanna) 
nor* destruction (animddha), they are neither- unfettered 
(abaddha) nor fettered (amukta), neither dark (anandhakara) 
nor luminous (atama). They, who thus realise the dharma 
which pervades all the three dhatus, can see what is not 
ordinarily visible. 1 


Fundamental points of difference 




The Saddkarma-Pundarika, in this manner, clearly brings 
out the fundamental points of difference between the 
doctrines of Hlnayana and Mahayana. It shows : — 

(1) That Buddha resides aloof from the three dhatus, 
though he appears in them out of compassion for the innu- 
merable beings who suffer on account of their ignorance of 
the Truth; 

(2) That the Nirvana of Sravakas is only a place of rest 
where there is no misery, but it is not the real and final 
rest, and that Sravakas after attaining their Nirvana have 
still to undergo a course of training to enable them to reach 
the only real and final state, Buddhahood ; and 

(3) That the mental capacities of beings vary; so for a 
certain class of beings (i.e., Sravakas), the four Truths and 
the Law of Causation were preached in order to lead them 
out of the three dhatus, Kama, Rupa and Arupa. 

These three points require separate treatment, for the 
first refers to the Trikaya conception of the Mahayanists, 
the second to the conception of Nirvana as held by Srava- 
kas and Bodhisattvas, and the third to the conventional 
and transcendental truths in Hlnayana and Mahayana. 


* Sad. P. 9 pp. 133-7. 
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buddha and Svabhavikakaya for Dharmakaya. In the 

A bMsamaydlankdrakdrika and the recast version of the 
Pancavimiati-sahasrikd Prajndpdramiid , Sambhogakaya de- 
notes the subtle body which the Buddhas adopted for 
preaching their doctrines to Bodhisattvas, and Dharmakaya , 
the body purified by the practice of the bodhipaksika and 
other dharmas which constitute a Buddha. For the metaphy- 
sical Dharmakaya they use the term Svabhava- or Svabha- 
vika-kaya. The Vijnaptimatratasiddhi retains the concep- 
tion of the Kdrikd but adopts a new term, Svasambhoga- 
kaya, to denote the Dharmakaya of the Kdrikd and distin- 
guishes the Sambhogakaya by calling it Parasambhoga -kay a . 

Realistic conception of Buddha in the Nikayas 

In a land where the tendency to deify saints is so strong, 
it is greatly to the credit of the early Hmayanists that they 
were able to retain the human conception of Buddha even 
a century or two after his actual existence, when the scrip- 
tures may be regarded as having been put into a definite 
shape. They gave expression to their conception of Buddha 
in the following words: 

Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjacaranasampanno 
sugafco lokavidu anuttaro purisadammasarathi sattha deva- 
manussanam buddho bhagava. So imam lokam sadevakam 
samarakam sabrahmakam sassamanabrahmanim pa jam sadeva- 
manussam say am abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti. So dham- 
mam deseti adikalyanam, etc. 

(The Blessed One is an arhat, a fully awakened one, 
endowed with knowledge and good conduct, happy, a 
knower of the world, unsurpassed, a leader able to control 
men, a teacher of men and gods, the awakened, the blessed. 
He knows thoroughly the worlds of gods, maras, recluses, 
brahmins and men, and having known them he makes his 
knowledge known to others. He preaches the dhamma 
(doctrines), which is excellent in the beginning, middle and 
, end, etc .). 1 v*--'-' 

i This passage occurs in many places of the Nikayas , see, e.g., 
Dighaj, I, pp. S7-88 ; cj. Lai Vis* p. 3; Sad . P., pp. 144, 378. 
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passages of this import, which may we ll be taken as precur- 
sors of the later Mahayanic conceptions and probably form- 
ed the basis of their speculations. But the passages when 
read as they stand do not appear to bear any metaphysical 
sense. In this passage Buddha refers to his body as ■puti- 
kaya (body of impure matter), and to lay stress on his 
doctrines he says that his dhamma should be looked upon 
with the same awe and reverence by his disciples as they 
regard his person. 1 

(4) The passage in the Anguttara Nikaya, 2 where Buddha 
says that he is neither a god, nor a gandhabba, nor a man, 
has been taken by Prof. Masson-Oursel 3 as showing trace of 
the Mahayanic kaya conceptions, it i s no t impossible to 
read some metaphysical ideas into tb e passage, though pro- 
bably the compiler of the Suttas did not mean to convey 
them. Dona brahmana, noticing the sign of the wheel in 
the feet of Buddha, enquired of hi m whether he was a deva, 
a gandhabba, a yakkha or a mortal. Buddha replied that 
he was none of these beings as he bad got rid of the asavas 
(impurities) by the continuance of which one remains a 
deva, gandhabba, yakkha or mortal. J ua t a s a lotus is born 
in water, grows in it but remains above and is apart from 
it, so also Buddha was born in the world, grew up in it but 
overcame it (abhibhuyya) and lived unaffected by the same. 
Therefore, he asked the brahmana not to regard him as any- 
thing but Buddha. 


1 Samyutta, III, p. 120 ; Majjhima, I, pp i 90 , 191 . Yo patieea- 
samuppadam passati so dhammam passati yo dhammam passati so 
patiocasamuppadnm passati. For other references, see Prof. Vallee 
Poussin’s article “Notes sur les Corps du Buddha” in Le Museon, 1913, 
pp. 259-290. Compare the remarks in the later Pali works, — 

Saddhamma Sangaha ( JPTS 1890), p. gj . 

Yo me passati saddhammam So mai? passa ti Vakkali, 
Apassamano saddhammam mam pass© pi n& passati. 

Milinda, p« 71 : yo dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati, 
dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

Ibid., p. 73: Dhammakayena pana kho maharaja sakka bhagavS 
nidassetum, dhammo hi maharaja bhagavata desito ti. 

2 A&guttara, II, p. 38. 

3 Prof. Masson-Onrsel in his article u Les trow Corps du JBouddha”, 

. J.A., 1913, pp. 581ff, 

: . ,■■■■ : ■■■ ; ... ^ . . 
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There ar© other passages referring to the miraculous 
powers of Buddha, viz., Ms ability to live a kalpa or to 
assume different forms and perform such other miracles, but 
it should be noted that these powers were attributed not to 
Buddha alone but also to his disciples in general, , who had 
been able to attain the higher stages of sanctification . 1 


Kaya-conception of the Thebavadins remained unchanged 


Even if it be assumed that the Mahayanic ideas are latent 
in the above-mentioned expressions 'though not adequately 
expressed, the discussion in the Kathavattlm 2 to establish the 
historical existence of Buddha as against those who denied 
it, and the manner In which references were made to the 
events of Buddha’s life as depicted in the Nikayas leaves no 
vestige of doubt about the opinion of the Thera vadins re- 
garding the kaya of Buddha. 

Though, the terms rupakaya and dharmakaya found their 
way into the later Pali works 3 from Mahayana or semi- 
Mahayana works, they did not' bring with' them any non- 
' realistic sense. Buddhaghosa even as late as the fifth 
. century a.c. refers thus to the kayas.: 

, Yo pi so Bhagava asiti anuvyanjanapatimandita-dvattim- 
samahapurisalakkhana-vicitra-rupakayo sabbakaraparisuddha- 
siiakkhandhadi-gunaratanasamiddba-dhammakayo yasamahat- 
ta-punnamahatta. ..... appatipuggalo araham sammasam- 

buddho. 

(That Bhagava, who is possessed of a beautiful rupakaya, 
adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two major signs 
of a great man, and possessed of a dhammakaya purified in 


■ 1 See Koia t II, 10 (also for references in the Nikayas). 

• 2 Kvu., xvii, I: The Vetulyakas held on the basis of the passage; 
cited above (fn. 4) that “ it is not right to say that the exalted 
Buddha lived in the world of mankind.” The Theravadins did not 
agree with them. Buddhaghosa also pointed out how the passage 
should ,b© interpreted. 

3 See, e.g.. Sad. Sah. (JPTS. t 1890), p. 89: 

SambuddhSnam dve kaya rupakayo sirldharo, 

: Yo tehi desito dhammo dhammakayo ti vuccati. 
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every way ' and glorified by sila, samadhi, etc ., 1 full of 
splendour and virtue, incomparable and fully awakened ). 2 * 

Though' Buddhaghosa’s conception was realistic, he was 
not immune from the religious bias of attributing super- 
human powers to Buddha. In the Aithasalini 8 he says that 
during the three months of his absence from the world 
while Buddha was engaged in preaching Abhidhamma to his 
mother in the Tusita heaven, he created some Nimmita- 
buddhas as exmt replicas of himself. These Nimmitabuddhas 
could not be distinguished from the real Buddha in voice, 
words and even the rays of light that issued forth from his 
body. The created Buddhas could be detected only by the 
gods of the higher classes and not by the ordinary gods or 
men of the world. 

In short, the early Hinayanists conceived Buddha's rupa* 
hdya as that of a human being , 4 *and his dhammahdya as 
the collection of his dhammas, i.e . , doctrines and disciplinary 
rules collectively.' : ’ 


Conception of the Sabvastxvadxns 

The other school, the Sarvastivadins, who retained the 
realistic conception of Buddha, differed a little from the 
Theravadins. Unfortunately their original Pitakas in Sans- 
krit are lost beyond recovery and we have to depend for 
our information about them on the few fragmentary pieces 
of their literature discovered in Central Asia, or on the 
Chinese translations of their Agamas, in which again very 
little spade-work has yet been done . 5 * * Our main source of 
information at present is the AbhidharmaJcosa , made access- 
ible to us from Chinese by the monumental French transla- 


1 The five khandhas referred to here are, sila samadhi, panfia, 
vimutti and vimutti nan adass ana. See Mil 9 p. 98. 

2 Vis. M., p. 234; Jataka, I, p. 84; RupakayasirL 

2 Auha.f p. 16. 

, 4 See Prof. Valine Poussin’s Bouddhisme, pp. 2321 

6 Dr. CMzen Akanuma ( Eastern Buddhist, II, p. 7) quotes some 

^passages from the Chinese Angutfcara and Samyukta Agamas and 

shows that the dharmctkaya of Buddha denoted the oofieefion of 
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tioo of Professor La Vallee Poussin. The Kosa, again, it should 
be noted, is the work of a systematiser and the production 
of a time much later than that of the Agamas, to which it 
bears the same relation as the V isuddhimagga does to the 
Pali Pitakas. As the present state of our knowledge indi- 
cates that the Divyavadana and the Lalitavistara 1 originally 
belonged to this school, though they were recast by the 
Mahayanists, we must examine with caution some of the 
statements found in them regarding the kaya ^conception. 


i. Divyavadana 

There are a few passages in the Divyavadana throwing 
light on the rupakaya and dharmakaya of Buddha and bear- 
ing the identical sense of the Pali works. On one occasion 
$rona Kotikarna said that, through the grace of his teacher, 
he had seen the dharmakaya of Buddha, but as he was 
anxious to see the rupakaya, he wanted to go to the place 
where Buddha was living at the time . 2 Upagupta once said 
to Mara that he had seen the dharmakaya only and requested 
him to show him the rupakaya. Mara thereupon made 
an image (vigraha) of Buddha replete with all the major and 
minor signs of great men . 3 In the answer that king Rudra- 
yana gave to Bimbisara that “ na raj an krpano loke 
dharmakayena samsprset 55 [let not, O King, an irreligious 
person 4 attain (lit. touch) the dharmakaya], the word 
« dharmakaya 99 may bear a metaphysical interpretation but 
the context does not warrant it . 5 The remark mad© by 
Asoka, after Upagupta had pointed out to him the stupa of 
Ananda, makes the sense of dharmakaya quite explicit. It 
runs thus: ‘That body which you ail call pure, excellent 
and made of dharma (dharmatmano dharmamayo) was borne 
(dharitam) by him called Visoka (= Ananda) and therefore 
his stupa deserves great honour. The lamp of dharma, the 


Wintemitz, Geschiehte etc., II, p. 

Divya p. 19. 3 Ibid*, p. 360. 

Ibid*, p. 560 : krpana is defined thus : 

yas tu. dh ar m avi r agar th am adh&rme nirato nrpah, 
sa raj an krpano jfieyas tamastamahparayanah. 
Ibid*, p. 560. 
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dispeller of the darkness of afflictions that burnt still among 
men was due to the power of him, the son of Sugatendra, 
and therefore, should be worshipped with special reverence , 1 
There are, however, Avadanas in the Divydvaddna, which 
were not without some Mahayanie tint, for, we read In the 
Mudrdyandvadana 2 as we usually find in the Mahayanie 
works, that rays of light issued forth from Buddha’s mouth 
when he smiled, irradiating the beings of heaven and hell. 
It is noteworthy that the AitTiasdlim 3 also speaks of rasmis 
(rays of light) of six colours issuing out of Buddha’s body. 
It seems that the Mahayanie ideas were percolating gradual- 
ly into the rocky soil of the conservative Theravadins. 


ii. ; Lalitavistara 

The Lalitavistara gives us a picture of Buddha more 
superhuman than human and yet far from the Mahayanie 
conceptions of the Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, though 
' in the last two chapters it dwells on the doctrine of Tathata. 
In the Lalitavistara Buddha is deified ' but there . are no 
traces of the Xrikaya conception. It says in many places 
that Buddha appears in the world of men for lohdnuvartana 4 
(ie. to follow the ways of the world), which, if he so 
.desired, he could avoid by remaining in one of the heavens' 
and attaining emancipation there. The running account of 
' Buddha’s life is interrupted at times — probably they are 
afterthoughts of the compiler — by dialogues between Buddha 
and Ananda, in order to make the treatise appear Mahaya- 
nic and not Hmayanic. At one place Buddha explains to 
Ananda that, unlike human beings, he . did not stay in the 
filth of mother’s womb but in a jewel-casket (ratnavyuha) & 

. 1 Livy a. 9 pp. 396-7. Of. Przyluski, Asoka* p. 408 : In connection 1 
with the destruction of the law, Mahamaya exclaimed Ceux qui sont 
n6s du Corps de la Loi (dharmakaya), ou sont-ils alles ? 

2 Livy a., xxxvii, p. 568. 

s Attha., p. 16. 

4 E.g., Miu.> I, pp. 168, 170. 

5 Lai Vis., pp. 88, 105, 106. This formed one of the points of 
contention of the MahasSnghikas, See Masada, Marly Origin eta* m 
the Asia 'Major, Vol, II. 
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placed in the womb, which was as hard as adamant but soft 
to the touch like the down of a Kaciiindika bird, and that 
his birth and other events connected with it were all super- 
human. At the same time he prophesies that there will be, 
in the future, men unrestrained in act, thought and speech, 
ignorant, faithless, proud, believing without deliberation what 
is heard by them, who will not believe in the superhuman 
nature of his birth . 1 One can perceive through the poetical 
exaggerations of the Lalitavistara that it jaas in view the 
historical Budddha endowed with the major and minor signs 
— a human being after all, who requires to be reminded by 
the heavenly musicians of the acts of his past lives and his 
resolution to become a Buddha and rescue beings from 
misery, and who needs a stimulus to renounce the world in 
order to fulfil his resolution . 2 In connection with the offer 
of houses which was made by the gods to the Bodhisattva 
when he was in the womb, it is said that in order to please 
all the gods who offered houses he caused the appearance of 
Ms pregnant mother Mayadevi in each of those houses by 
means of the Mahavyuha samadhi. This does not clearly 
reflect any idea of Nirmanakaya — it appears more like some 
of the miracles mentioned in the Nikayas . In the last 
chapter of the Lalitavistara where Buddha’s attributes are 
mentioned, he is called the great tree (mahadruma), because 
he possesses a body of Dharmakaya] nana (the knowledge of 
Dharmakaya ). 3 As this chapter is very likely a Mahay&na 
addition, we may reasonably say that the Lalitavistara in its 
original form as a treatise of the Sarvastivadins viewed 
Buddha as a human being with superhuman attributes. 

in. Abhidharmakoia 

We may now consider the writings of Vasubandhu, the 
great exponent of the Sarvastivada school. In his Abhidhar - 
mako&a he imported a new meaning into the words Dharma- 

1 Lai. Vis., pp. This goes against the Sarvastivada and Thera- 

vada conceptions. 

2 The descriptions gave opportunity to the Mahay anists to invent 
Upayakau^alya Paramita, the duties of Adhyesana, Yacana, etc. 

3 Lai Vis., p. 428. ■ 




kaya and Rupakaya. In examining the three Saranas, he 
tried to bring out the real sense of Buddha* Obama, 
and Sangha in which a devotee takes refuge. He said that 
those who take refuge in Buddha do, in fact, take refuge in 
the dharmas (qualities) which constitute a Buddha (buddha- 
karaka), i.e., the dharmas by the acquisition of which a 
certain person Is called a Buddha, or In other words, the 
dharmas by the acquisition of which a person understands 
ail things. Thes? dharmas are ksayajnana (knowledge of the 
destruction of misery), anutpadajhana 1 (knowledge of the 
further non-origination of misery), and samyagdrsti (right 
view) of the Asaiksas together with the dharmas attendant 
on the Jhana, viz., the five pure skandhas, A dkarmakaya 
is formed of these dharmas. In another place, while show- 
ing the sameness of the Dharmakayas of all Buddhas, he 


1 KoSa, VI, 67 explains that Ksayajnana with Anutpadajnana 

makes Bodhi. On account of difference among saints in the acquisi- 
tion of these jnanas, Bodhi is said to be of three kinds: &ravaka- 
bodhi, Pratyekabuddhabodhi and Anuttarasamyaksambodhi. By the 
above two jnanas one completely abandons ignorance (a^esavidyi* 
prahanat) ; by th© first, one realises the truth that his task is accom- 
plished (ie., the duhkha has been realised by him) ; by the second, 
one realises that his task is no more fco be accomplished (i.e., the 
duhkha has been realised by him and he will not have to exert any 
more.) ^ - 

The samyagdrsti of the Asaiksas is to see things as they are 
really, to know truly the general character (samanyalaksana) of 
dharmas. See Koia, VI, 50 fn. For a note on th© Ksayajnana, see 
Masada, Early Origin etc., in Asia Major , Vol. II, Fasc. I. 

•{ , 2 Kosa, VII, 34; for the sense of agraya see Ibid., VIII, 34 fn. CL 

a&raya pariguddhi in Sutra., p. 186. 

2 Kosa, IV, 56. 

* Huber, Sutrdlamkara, pp. 217, 390 quoted in th© KoSa, VII, 32. 



1 Compare the formula of Sterna in the Nikayas, e.g. 9 Dlgha , HI, 
227. 

2 JKofa, VI, p. 32 ; IV, p. 78m ; VIII, p. 34. 
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Sakyamuni or to an advanced upasaka. Thus we see that 
the KoSa has two interpretations of the Dharmakaya, one 
being the qualities adhering to a Buddha and the other the 
purified personality (asraya) possessed by him. The Ko&a, 
in fact, replaces the concrete conceptions of the Dharmateya 
found in the Nikayas and the Divyavadana by an abstract 
one. In the last two works the Dharmakaya signified "only 
the doctrines, viz., the Bodhipakkhiya dharmas or Anicca, 
Dukkha and Anatta, together with the Vinaya rules con- 
tained in the Paiimokkha , w r hile to Vasubandhu it meant the 
qualities adhering to a Buddha as well as the purified 
personality (asraya). 

Referring to the formulae of the Saranas, Vasubandhu 
says that as the physical body (rupakaya) of Buddha does 
not undergo any modification by the acquisition of the 
quality of Buddha, one should not take refuge in the rupa- 
kaya of Buddha, which is, in fact, the rupakaya of the 
Bodhisattva and hence sasrava (impure). Just as a man 
would respect a monk for the qualities adhering to him and 
not for his person, so a devotee should take refuge in 
Buddhatva and not in Buddha the person. In the same 
way Vasubandhu explains the two other saranas, viz., 
Dharma and Sangha, the former being explained as Nirvana, 
or the three Truths — Duhkha, Samudaya and Marga, or 
Sukha, Duhkha and Asukha-aduhkha — and the latter as the 
qualities that a sangha of monks is expected to possess . 1 

The Vibhasa informs us that there are some who believe 
that to take refuge in Buddha is to take refuge in the body 
constituted by the head, nape of the neck, belly, back, 
hands and feet of the Tathagata. Some say that as the 
body is bom of parents, it is impure (sasrava) and there- 
fore it should not be a place of refuge. The refuge should 
be the Asaiksa dharmas, which make a Buddha, i.e., the 
Dharmakaya . 2 Apparently the Vibhasa refers in the first 
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case to the earlier Hlnayana schools and In the second to 
the Sarvastivadins and their followers. 

Similar Dharmakaya Conception among the Satyasiddhis 

' AND THE MAHAYANISTS 

v The Satyasiddhi school takes almost the same view of the 

Dharmakaya as the Sarvastivadins. According to it the 
Dharmakaya is made of sila, samadhi, prajila, vimukti and 
vlmuktijnanada^'aiia dharmakayas. Buddhaghosa, Nagarjuna 
and the writer of the Milindapanha also refer to such a 
dharmakaya . 1 It means that the body of Buddha was puri- 
fied by the practices of these five skandhas. and hence it 
can be called Dharmakaya. But as these purifications are 
obtained by Arhafcs also, Harivarman, the founder of the 
Satyasiddhi school, distinguished the Dharmakaya of Buddha 
by saying that his Dharmakaya consisted not only of the 
above five purificatory practices but also of ten powers (dasa 
bala), four proficiencies (vaisaradya) and the three recollec- 
tions (smrtyupasfchana), which the Arhats cannot obtain . 2 

The Abhisamayalankarakdrika 3 and the P a/ncavim&atisaha- 
srikd-prajndpdmmiid 5 4 important text-books of the Yogacara 
school, define the Dharmakaya with a similar sense. They 
say that the various dharmas, viz, , Bodhipakslkas, Apra- 
manas, Vimoksas, Samapattis and so forth, constitute Sarva- 
| flat a (omniscience) and Sarvajfiata is the Dharmakaya. It 
should be noted that the KariJcd and the Prajndparamita 
use this expression in a sense different from that current in 
the Mahayana texts. They really mean the Svasambhogakaya 
of the later Vijnanavadins. 

The Prajndparamiids also maintain the conception that the 
Dharmakaya is produced by dharmas, the highest of which 
is, according to them, the prajnaparamita, i.e., the knowl- 
edge which helps a person to realise the dharma-sunyafca. 
The Asiasahasrika takes up the question whether the honour 
shown to the relics of the Tathagatakaya is more meritorious 

1 Vis,M p. 234 ; M. Vr. (as opinion of non-Madhyamikas), p. 433 ; 
Mil, p. 98. 

a Sogen, Systems etc pp. 181, 182. s Karim, ch. viii 
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than the honour shown to the Prajnaparamita 3 e.g., by 
making a copy of it. The answer given is that the relics 
depend on the body purified by the prajnaparamita, and 
therefor© it is the source of Buddhas. The source deserves 
more honour than the remnants of the fruit (i.e., relics of 
Buddha) produced therefrom, and therefore it is more meri- 
torious to honour the Prajnaparamita than the relics . 1 It 
adds that all teachings of Buddha issue from the Prajna- 
paramita, and the Dharmabhanakas preserve and propagate 
them; so the Dharmabhanakas should also be respected. 
They are protected by the Bharmakaya, the Prajnaparamita. 
Sarmjnata (omniscience) is pervaded (paribhavita) by 
the prajnaparamita ; from sarmjnata issues the body of 
Tathagata, the relics of whom are worshipped ; hence prajna- 
paramita deserves greater honour . 2 3 * 

HInayanic speculations: (a) Whether rupakaya is 

VIP AHA J A ? 

Th© Koia maintains that the rupakaya of Buddha en- 
dowed with the major and minor signs is the result of th© 
excellent karmas of his previous lives. According to it, even 
the Buddhas cannot escape the effects of their karma. The 
schism created by Devadatta in the sangha is attributed to 
a deed in one of the previous lives of Sakyamuni. The 
Vydkhya and the Vibhasa explain that it happened to 
Sakyamuni only, and not to the other Buddhas, because in 
one of his former lives he sowed dissension among the disciples 
of an ascetic, possessed of five abhijnas . 8 That the Buddhas 
enjoy or suffer the effects of karma is also maintained by 
the Divydvadana 4 and the Majjhima Nikaya} The Divyd- 
mddna refers to a saying of Sakyamuni that even the Jinas 
themselves are not free from their karmas, while the Maj- 
jhima Nikaya says that a Tathagata performs good deeds in 
his previous lives, and as a result of these he enjoys in the 

1 Asia., eh. iv. ■ 

2 Ibid., p. 99. It is from this conception that the Prajnaparamita 
is addressed as the mother of Buddhas. 

3 Koia, VII, 34, p. 8 fn., 84 ; IV, 102, p. 212 in. 2. 

.. ; 4 Dwya. t p. 410- 6 Majjhima, III, p. 227. '-A / w '; 
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present, pure and pleasant sensations (vedana) only. Tradi- 
tion says that when Buddha was hurt by the splinter of 
stone thrown by Devadatta, he said that ninety-one kalpas 
ago he had hurt a person by a spear, as the result of which 
evil deed, he now received a wound, 

The MilindapanJia, however, takes a different view of this 
matter. Admitting that Devadatta created a schism in the 
sangha, it says that as the schism was not created by any 
act of Buddha’s own and as it was caused by an external 
influence, it should not be said that Buddha as the result of his 
j karma had a divided assembly (bhejjapariso). In a 
similar way it explains away the wound or the illnesses 
from which Buddha suffered. First it asserts that Buddha 
attained omniscience after uprooting all roots of evil (aknsa- 
iamulas) ; so he could not have any more sufferings through 
karma. It then says that apart from karma there are other 
causes like the three humours, seasons, etc., which produce 
vedana (feelings). According to it, the wound that Buddha 
received was due to an opakammika (accidental) cause and 
his illnesses to causes other than karma . 1 


(b) Was Buddha a jarayuja or upapaduka ? 

In order to remove doubt from the minds of the people 
as to the nature of the birth of so great and meritorious a 
being as the Bodhisattva in his last existence — a doubt 
expressed also in the Lalitavistara , where a ratnavyuha has 
been devised for the Bodhisattva’s abode in his mother’s 
womb — the Ko&a* proceeds to show that the Bodhisattvas 
possess the power of choosing the manner of their birth 
( upapattivasit va), and that Sakyamuni chose birth in a 
womb (jarayu) with two objects. One was to benefit the 
&akya clan and at the same time not to give opportunity to 
the people to consider him a magician or a god or a demon, 
and the other was to leave some relics of his body, by 
worshipping which men and other beings would go to heaven 
by thousands, or attain deliverance. 

The Mahasanghikas and their followers 8 assert that 

1 Mil, pp. 134f. % Koia, III, 9. 8 E.g. 9 the Vefculyakas* . . 
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Sakyamuni was an upapaduka (self-born), and that even Ms 
son Rahula was also an upapaduka, for Bodhisattvas cannot 
have kama. They assert that Bodhisattvas are possessed of 
c adhisthaniki rddhi ? (z.e., the power of appearing anywhere 
and in any form), and that by that power Sakyamuni made 
a seeming show of his existence in the womb of IVJaya. 
They conceived Buddha as lokottara (transcendental), and 
Sakyamuni as only a phantom (Nirmanakaya). The trans- 
cendental Buddha has a rupakaya which is - limitless, ever- 
lasting, free from all sasrava dharmas. He is always in 
samadhi , 1 never sleeps or dreams, and can know everything in 
an instant of thought. He knows neither fatigue nor rest, 
and is ever busy in enlightening sentient beings. His power 
and his life are limitless. For the benefit of sentient beings 
he appears at will in any one of the six gat is. Whatever 
he utters, relates to the truth, though people may under- 
stand him differently. In short, the Mahasahghikas con- 
ceived Buddha as a totally supermundane being with illimitable 
powers and knowledge, who never desired to attain Nirvana . 2 3 


Kaya conception at the beginning- of M AHA YANA 

. The . Mahayanists incorporated the Nirmanakaya conception 
of the Mahasahghikas into their Trikaya theory, adding the 
two other, Sambhogakaya and Dharmakaya, the former 
approaching the Mahasanghika conception of the transcend- 
ental Buddha, and the latter being a new philosophic concep- 
tion of the Mahayanists. 

These new Kava conceptions, it seems, did not make 
much of an appeal at the beginning of Mahayana. The 
Saddharma-Pundarika and the Suvarnaprabhdsa tried to erase 
from the minds of the people the lingering impression about the 
historical existence of Sakyamuni. In the Pundarika 8 we find. 


1 Ci Lafjc&o p. 240: sada samahita£ ca tathagatah. 

2 For details see Masuda’s Origin and Doctrines oj Early Indian 
Buddhist Schools , Asia Major , vol. II, fase. I ; ' Anesaki’s article in the 
E.R.E., sv, J Docetism (Buddhist); Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahay ana 
Buddhism , pp. 249-25 L See also Ko§a> III, 9 referring to Mtu. t I, pp. 
145, 154, 

3 Sad. P., pp. 31 Iff. 
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daitreya assuming the role of a sceptic and enquiring how 
Buddha could, within a short space of forty years after the 
attainment of Bodhi at Gaya, perform the innumerable 
luties of a Tathagata and lead incalculable bodhisattvas to 
Buddhahood. It appears like the paradox of a man of 
,wenty-five years claiming centenarians as his sons and 
;he latter calling him their father. Similarly Buddha’s 
pointing to Bodhisattvas who had been performing the 
Various duties conducive to Buddhahood for many millions 
pf years as his disciples appears paradoxical. Maitreya says 
further that in the minds of those Bodhisattvas who re- 
cently became Mahayanists (navayanasamprasthitah) there may 
be doubts, of this nature ; so the Tathagata should explain 
the paradox for the welfare of the religion. Buddha then 
asks his audience thrice to believe his words (avakalpayadh- 
vam abhisraddaddhvam), and says, “It is not to be consi- 
dered (naiva drastavyam) that Bhagavan Sakyamuni lately 
leaving his family attained Bodhi at Gaya. I attained sam- 
bodhi incalculable ages ago, and since then I have been 
preaching the dharma. All that I have said about the pre- 
vious Tathagatas, Dipankara etc., and their parinirvana 
were all my own creations. They were only my expedients 
for imparting the dharma (upayakausalyadharmadesana- 
bhinirharanirmitani). All that I have said to the eSect that 
I was young, recently born, left home, and attained Bodhi, 
was to appeal to a class of people who otherwise would not 
have been convinced of the excellence of the religion and 
derived benefits therefrom. But all that I said was not un- 
true, as the Tathagatas know what the three dhatus really 
are they know that the dhatus neither are born nor die, 
neither produce nor non-produce, neither exist nor non-exist ; 
neither axe they the same nor different, and they are neither 
true nor false. All that the Tathagatas say is true, but 
people devoid of right knowledge construe different meanings 
out of it. Though I have not attained parinirvana, I say 
that I have attained it. In order to rouse curiosity in the 
minds of the people and a desire to see Buddha, I say that 
the appearance of a Buddha is an exceedingly rare event. 
I made a show of the Nirvana, but did not enter into it, 
./ ’ : , : ei.;: ; ' 





1 Suvarnaprabhasa (B.T.S. ©dL), pp. 4-8. 

2 Of. Mtu„ I, pp. 168, 170. 




but people with distorted views could not see my real self, 
and busied themselves with the worship of my relics. But 
this also produced a good effect, for they thereby became 
righteous and gave up their passions. From among them 1 
formed my sravakasahgha, and showed myself at ' Grdhra- 
kuta, and explained to them how to attain the agrabodhi 
In the Siivarnapra&hasa 1 Ruciraketu and Kaundilya the 
brahmana play the role of the sceptics. The former enquires 
why Sakyamuni, who performed so many •"meritorious deeds, 
should have such a short span of life as eighty years. The 
latter seeks a mustard-like relic of Buddha's body to wor- 
ship and thus go to heaven. Ruciraketu is told by the 
Buddhas of all lokadhatus that they did not know any man 
or god who could calculate the length of ^akyamuni’s life. 
They said that it might be possible to count the drops of 
water in a sea but it would be impossible to ascertain the 
length of his life. Kaundilya brahmana, who only feigned 
ignorance, was told by Litsavikumara that, just as it is 
absurd to expect cocoanuts from a rose-apple tree, so it is 
absurd to expect a relic from the Buddhakaya. The Tatha- 
gatas have no origin, they are ever existing and inconceiv- 
able. It is only the Nirmitakaya that is shown by them. 
How can a body, in which there is no bone or blood, leave 
a dhatu (relic) ? Buddhas have only Bharmakaya and there 
is only the Dharmadhatu. 


Nirmanakaya 


The Mahayanic texts tried to show, on the one hand, that 
the Hmayanists were wrong in their belief that Sakyamuni 
was really a man of flesh and blood and that relies of his 
body existed, while on the other hand, they introduced the 
two conceptions of Nirmanakaya and Buddhakaya. What- 
ever is said to have been done by Sakyamuni is accounted 
for by these texts as the apparent doings of a phantom of 
the .Buddhakaya, a shadowy image created to follow the 
ways of the world (lokpnuvartana), 2 in order to bring' con- 
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viction - to the hearts of the people that the , attainment of 
Buddhahood was not an impossibility. As the Buddhas 
possess the knowledge of all that is to be done (kriyanus- 
thanajnana ), 1 they can take any form they desire for the 
illumination of the various classes of beings. The Mahay a - 
me conception of the Nirmanakaya is essentially the same 
as that of the Mahasanghikas. 

-The Prajndpdramitds in their quaint way refer to the 
Nirmanakaya or ^Supakaya. The Pancavimsati says that a 
bodhisattva, after acquiring all the necessary dharmas and 
practising prajhaparamita, becomes Sambuddha. He then 
renders service to beings of all lokadhatus (worlds) of the 
ten comers at all times by Nirmanamegha (Nirmarta clouds). 
This is called the Nairmanika-kaya 2 

From the Chinese sources 3 we are informed that Nagar- 
juna in his commentary on the Prajhaparamita, called the 
Mahdprajndparamitd idsira , speaks of two kayas, rupakaya 
and dharmakaya. The former is the body bom of parents, 
possessing the qualities of sentient beings, and is subject to 
human frailties. It was born in Kosala while Ms dharma- 
kaya was bom at Rajagrha. The material body was neces- 
sary for “ earthly truth”. It was for the deliverance of 
beings that Buddha assumed different bodies, different 
names, birth-places and ways of emancipation. This inter- 
pretation of rupa- and dharma-kayas is also followed in the 
Chinese Parinirvdnasutra and Sandhinirmomnasuira . 4 

Some of the Yogacara texts furnish us with the following 
information regarding the conception of Nirmanakaya as 
prevailing among the Yogacarins : 

• (i) The Sutrdlankdra 5 explains the Nirmanakaya to be 
those forms which are assumed by Buddhas to. render service 
to beings of the various worlds. It generally refers to the 
/human form that Buddha takes in order to make a show of 


1 One of the four jnanas peculiar to Buddha, see Mvyut., p. 2. 

2 Panm . (Cambr, ms.), leaf 343b. 

& 'CA'Akarrama, E, £?,, II, pp, 17£f. ; Masuda, Die Indimdumlisiwehe 
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his acquiring the ordinary arts and crafts required by an 
average man, living a family life and then retiring from it,' 
and ultimately attaining Nirvana by a recourse to ascetic 
practices. * 

(ii) The V ijnaptimdtratdsiddhi tells us that the Nirmana- 
kaya is meant for Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas 
(common men) and Bodhisattvas who are 'not yet in one of 
the ten bhumis. It may appear in ail lands whetb.hr pure 
or impure . 1 The Chinese commentaries on the Siddhi men- 
tion the various ways in which Buddha can transform his 
body or another’s body or voice, and his or others 5 mind, to 
suit his purpose. Not only could he transform himself into 
Sakyamuni, or Sariputra into a young girl, but also could 
create an altogether new apparitional body, not, of course, a 
living, thinking being . 2 Often he assumed the voice of 
Brahma or expressed himself through the mouth of Sari- 
putra or Subhuti, and it was for this reason that we find 
Sariputra or Subhuti explaining some of the abstruse Maha- 
yana teachings, which they themselves were not expected to 
understand . 3 The third way in which he could transform 
his voice was to produce sounds from the sky. His thoughts 
were supramundane (lokottara) and pure (anasrava). He 
could produce in his mind any thought he liked ; in fact, he 
appeared in his Nirmitakaya as Sakyamuni with a mind 
(citta) suited to the ways of the world* He could also 
impose Ms thoughts on the minds of others. 

(ill) The Ahhisamaydlankamlmrikd states that there are 
four kayas, of which the Svabhavikakaya is real, and the 
three others, viz., Bharmakaya (=Svasambhogakaya), Sam- 
bhogakaya ( = Parasambhogakay a) and Nirmanakaya are ' 
samvrta [i.e. unreal) ; these are meant for Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas and Sravakas respectively. According to it, the 
Nirmanakaya was intended for Sravakas and Bodhisattvas 
who are not yet in one of the ten bhumis. It describes the 
Nirmanakaya as a body unsevered from the real kaya, and 


1 Masada, Die Individualistische etc., p. 60. ' 

a I ^ rived this information from Prof. La Vallee Poussin. 
3 See Asia., pp. 14, 33, 414vg^ 

... 
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as the actions performed by it are similarly unsevered from 
the kaya, they should be regarded as asamsara (transcen- 
dental, i.e., not worldly). Then it proceeds to show that 
the thirty-seven kinds of purificatory actions performed by 
the Nirmanakaya are really the actions of the Dharmakaya, 
The •thirty-seven actions, as explained by it, are the thirty- 
seven steps through which a Nirmanakaya passes after its 
inception, They^are as follows ; 1 A Nirmanakaya (!) is 
unmindful of good or bad forms of existence ; in other 
words, takes birth as an animal, human being or god as 
necessities require — this is called gaiipmsmmi ; (ii) practises 
the lour samgrakavasius (elements of popularity) ; (iii) en- 
lightens himself about matters opposite and similar, good 
and evil, by the imiamayi and such other means of know* 
ledge, and then applies himself to the service of others, 
keeping himself unconcerned (i.e., having no anumya, like a 
magician for the things made by him magically); (iv) prac- 
tises' the six pararaitas purified in three ways trimandalavi - 
inddha); (v) performs, and persuades others to perform the 
ten ku&alaJcarmapathas (moral duties) and thus establish all 
'in the path leading to Buddhahood ; (vi) exerts for realising 
the non-existence in reality of all things; (vii) comprehends 
the non-duality of things and the all-pervasiveness of the 
dharmadhatu, and so on, until he reaches the Tatkagata- 
bhumi after realising the absence of difference between 
things constituted and unconstituted . 2 In short, the Kariha 
wants to say that the whole course of life of a Bodhisattva, 
extending through incalculable births, is nothing but the 
Nirmanakaya, a thing not separate from the 'Dharmakaya, 
in fact, according to the Mahayana philosophy, all crea- 
tions are neither the same as, nor different "'from,/ ■ the 
dharmadhatu. 

(iv) The Lanfcdvaiara explains the relation of Nirmanakaya 
to Dharmakaya in the same way as the Kariha. It states 
that Niimitabuddhas are not produced by actions ; the TathS- 
gata is neither in them nor outside them (sarvc hi ninnita* 
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buddha na karmaprabhava na tesu tathagato na canyafcra 
tebhyas tathagatah ). 1 * It is only when the sons of the Jina 
realise the visible world to have no existence apart from the 
cilia . that they obtain the Nirmanakaya free from kriyd and 
samskara, .and endowed with bala> dbhijnd and vaMta* Like 
the Siddki , it says that the Tathagatas by creating Nirmana- 
kaya perform the various duties of a Tathagata (Tathagata- 
krtya). 3 ' It gives also the interesting information ' that 
Vajrapani serves as an attendant on the N irmit anirmana- 
buddhas, and not on the real Buddhas , 4 and that the func- 
tion of such a Buddha is to preach and explain the charac- 
teristics of dana, slla, dhyana, samadhi, citta, prajna, jnana, 
skandha, dhatu, ayatana, vimoksa, and vijhana . 5 


Sambhogakaya 

We have seen that the Rupakaya or Nirmanakaya was 
meant for the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthagjanas and 
Bodhisattvas who were not in one of the ten bhumis, so 
another kaya had to be devised, a very subtle kaya ; for the 
benefit of all Bodhisattvas. This is called Parasambhoga- 
kaya, as distinguished from Svasambhogakaya, a similar 
subtle body perceived by the Buddhas alone. It is this 
Parasambhogakaya which plays the role of a preacher of 
the various Mahayana sutras, the scenes being mostly laid 
either at Grdhrakuta, the only place in the three dhatus 
considered pure and suitable for the appearance of a Sam- 
bhogakaya, or in the Sukhavatl-vyilha, or in one of the 
heavens. ■ 

It will be observed from the description of the appearance 
of Buddha and his manner of preaching the Sutras that the 
Mahayanists were not yet able to forget or rise above the 
human conception of the Hinayanists. They still gave. 
Sakyamuni the role of the presiding Buddha of the universe, 
to whom flocked reverently with flowers, incense, etc., all the 
Bodhisattvas, Sravakas and Grhapatis of the various loka- 
dhatus of the ten directions, to hear from him the Prajna- 


1 Lanka. 

&lbid « 9 } 



1 Sad. P., pp. 244-245. 

2 S'ata.> pp. 8-29; Panca,. 
rUjmutra (B.T.S. ed.), p. 10- 
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mramiia , the Saddharmapunclanka, or the Gandavytiha. 
These Bodhisattvas again had their own tutelary Buddhas, 
who according to the Mahayana metaphysics, possessed the 
same Dharmakaya as Sakyamuni. They also came or were 
sometimes sent by their Buddhas, with messages of greetings 
and r flowers as tokens of their regard, to bSkyamuni Buddha, 

' whose Buddhabsetra was then the Saha lobadhatu. Some™ 

' times the descriptions go so far as to sajr that the Buddhas 
themselves came to- hear discourses from Sahyamuni Buddha, 
and the concourse of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas became so 
great that the Saha lobadhatu had to be cleared of all 
oceans, mountains, seas, rivers, and cities, as well as gods, 
men and other beings. As we read in the Hlnayana texts 
that monks used to come to meet Buddha, bringing with 
them one or two samaneras, so also we read in the Scid- 
dharma-Pmdarika that on account of insufficiency of space 
the countless Buddhas could not bring with them more than 
one or two Bodhisattvas as attendants (iipasthapakas ). 1 

Now let us see what was their conception of the Kaya of 
this Buddha. According to • the ' • : iStitctsalhUSTikci ■ . , smd . . khe 
PancavimSaiisdhasrikd , 2 it is an exceedingly refulgent body , 
from every pore of which streamed forth countless brilliant 
rays of light, illuminating the lokadhatus as innumerable as 
the sands of the Ganges. When this body stretched out its 
tongue, innumerable rays of light issued forth from it, and 
on each ray of light was found a lotus of thousand petals 
on which was seated a Tathagat avigrah a (an image of the 
Tathagata, a sort of Nirmanabaya), preaching to Bodhi- 
sattvas, Grhasthas (householders), Pravrajitas (recluses) and 
others the dharma consisting of the six paramitas. After a 
Simhavikildita samadhi his body illuminated the trislhasra- 
mahasahasra lobadhatu just as the bright clear sun or the 
full moon illuminates the world. Buddha then shows his 
PraJcrtydimablidva (real form) to all the worlds. The several 
classes of gods as well as the men of the four continents. 
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1 Asia,, pp. 338, 497, 513. 
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Jambudvlpa, Aparagodana, etc., see this Prakrtyatmabhava 
and think that the Tathagata is sitting before them and 
preaching the. doctrine. From this body again issue forth 
some rays of light by which all beings of all lokadhatus see 
Sakyamuni Buddha preaching the Prajnaparamita to his sahgha 
of monks and congregation of Bodhisattvas. 

Though this conception of the refulgent body of Buddha 
found currency in the Praj hapdramitds , the expression Sam- 
bhogakaya was still unknown to them* It was usually call* 
ed by them Prakrtyatmabhava (natural body) or Aseeanaka- 
atmabhava (all-diffusing body). As a matter of fact, the 
Astasdhasrikd is not even aware of the Prakftyatmbhava or 
Asecanaka-atmabhava, showing clearly its priority to the 
other' Prajhdpdramitds. It speaks only of Rupakava and 
Bharmakaya 1 and the long glorious description of Buddha- 
kaya, which appears in the Said- and P ancavim&ati-saliasrikd 
as nidana (introduction) to the text, is totally absent from 
it. It is only in the recast version of the Pancavimsati that 
the expression Sambhogika-ka-ya was introduced by way of 
giving a gist of the topic . 2 In it the Sambhoga-kaya is 
described thus : Bodhisattvas, after attaining bodhi by means 
of the prajnaparamita, take a body endowed with thirty-two 
major and eighty minor signs with a view to preach the 
doctrines of Mahayana to the bodhisattvas and at the same 
time to arouse in their minds joy, delight and love for the 
excellent dharma. The original Prajnaparamita regarded this 
refulgent kaya as nirmita (created), and as such they included 
it in Rupakaya and did not feel the necessity of introducing 
the conception of a third kaya, the Sambhogika. 

In keeping with this dvikaya theory of the Prajnapara - 
miias, Nagarjuna also did not refer to, or probably was not 
aware of, the third kaya, the Sambhogika. Both Drs. 
Akanuma and Masuda could not trace the conception of 
Sambhogakaya in Nagarjuna’s MaMprajndpdramitd^astra . 
Dr. Akanuma also mentions his disinclination to accept the 
« Hymns of the Triple Body (Trikaya) ascribed by the 
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Tibetans to Nagarjuna as a work of the famous Nagarjuna . 1 
If the Karihas of Nagarjuna on the Tathagatakaya 2 be 
examined, it also becomes apparent that Nagarjuna was 
interested in giving an exposition of the real kaya (i.e., 
Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya) only. To him the distinction 
of Sambhogakaya and Rupakaya was unimportant, as both 
of them were unreal. 

Thus, we see that up to the time of Nagarjuna, the con- 
ception of Sambhogakaya was not distinguished from, that of 
Rupa- or Nirmanakaya. The Lankamtara presents us first 
with this conception, calling it Nisyanda- or Dharmata- 
nisyanda-Buddha, and it seems that the term Sambhogakaya 
was not yet current. We have seen that in Hlnayana works 
also it is pointed out that the super-excellent body of 
Buddha, endowed with the major and minor signs of great 
men, was due to the countless meritorious deeds performed 
by him in his previous lives . 3 The Chinese rendering of 

Sambhogakaya by pao sheng 4 J|> in which pa® means 

fruit or reward, also indicates that Samblioga had no other 
sense than 4 vipaka or nisyanda \ The later Yogacar ins called 
it Parasambhogakaya in order to distinguish it from the other 
kaya called by them Svasambhoga. Though the Astasaha- 
srika does not distinguish Sambhogakaya from the Nirmana- 
kaya, it refers to the super-excellent body of Buddha as the 
result of his meritorious acts in previous lives . 5 The Lanka- 
vaiara by using the expression Vipakaja or Vipakastha, 
shows a stage of transition from the Hmayanic conception 
of Vipakaja-kaya to that of Mahayanic Parasambhogakaya, 

The Lankavatam says that the function of the Nisyanda 
Buddha is to teach the parikalpita (imaginary' and paraian - 
tra (relatively existent) nature of things to those persons, 
■■ who weave a net of thought-constructions around themselves 


1 Eastern Buddhist, II, pp. 17ff. 

2 M. Fr., Ch. XXII. 

3 Lanka., pp. 28, 34; see ante. 

4 Sakaki, Mvyut. 117. 

& Asia., p. 515. Buddhsnam kayah karanasamutpannah pSrm. 
karmavipakad utpannah, etc. 
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being unaware ol the dream -like nature of things. 1 This is 
also the' function of Sakyamuni of the Sahal okadhatu when 
he imparts the teaching of the Prajnapdramitas or the Sad- 
dharma-Pundarika. 2 

The Suirdlankdra also does not distinguish Sambhogakaya 
into Svasambhoga and Parasambhoga. It says that with 
this body Buddhas enjoy the dharmas and it is different 
according to the different lokadhatus, implying thereby that 
a Buddha of each lokadhatu has his own Sambhogakaya 
which is different from those of other Buddhas of other 
Buddhaksetras. 3 . V-"' 

(lil) The 8 uvarnaprabhdsa and (iv) the Ahhisamayalan - 
hdrakarihd tell us that the Sambhogakaya is a very subtle 
body of Buddha. It is endowed with all the mahapurusa 
signs and is generally assumed by Buddhas for imparting 
the higher and metaphysical truths to the advanced feodhi- 
sattvas. The Suvarnaprabhasa 4 also does not speak of the 
. two forms of Sambhogakaya, to be found in the Siddhi. 

(v) The Siddhi say's that there are two Sambhogakayas 
called Parasambhogakaya and Svasambhogakaya. The former 
is seen by bodhisatfcvas, while the latter is seen by the 
Buddhas of the various lokadhatus, and not by bodhisattvas. 
As regards refulgence, illimitability and immeasurability there 
is no difference between these two kayas. Both of them have 
colour and form (varna-rupa-samsthana) as well as sound 
(sabda). On account of the knowledge of sameness (samata) 
obtained by Buddhas, the body is anasr&va (pure). It can 
appear only in a pure land like the Sukhavatlvyuha or 
Grdhrakufca, The difference between the Parasambhogakaya 
and the Svasambhogakaya are that the former has the 
mahapurusalaksanas while the latter has not, and that the 
citta of the former is as unreal as that of the Nirmanakaya, 
while the citta of the latter is real, and besides, this citta 


1 Laiilca., p. 57. ‘ 

2 The function of Nirmitabuddha is to teach dana, £ila, etc., see 

ante, v 

■ 3 Sutra., pp. 45-6, . 

& Suzuki, Outlines etc., p. 257 ; in the published portion of the 
Sanskrit test (B.T.S.) this passage does not occur. 
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possesses the four jnanas, viz., adarsajnana (mirror-like 
knowledge), 1 samata-jiiana (knowledge of the sameness of all 
things), prafcya veksana- J hana (knowledge of distinguishing 
subject, object and the varieties of things) and kriyanus- 
thana-jhana (knowledge of doing all that is to be done). 2 - 
The rupa of both the Sambhogakayas is exceedingly subtle 
and expansive without limit, yet it is sapratigha (possessed 
of the quality jpf obstruction). Nevertheless the subtle 
bodies of countless Buddhas are interpenetrate* 

The recast version of the ' Pdneavim&ali* refers to the 
Sambhogakaya, and does not, like the Kfirika 9 distinguish 
between Dharmakaya (=Svasambhoga) and Parasambhoga- 
kaya, the reason being that in the original version of the 
Pancavimsaii, there must have been, as in the other Prajna - 
paramitds, the conceptions of only two kayas, and not of 
three or four. The Karika, in fact, supports the Siddhi in 
regard to the conception of kayas, using only somewhat 
different names. The conception of the Svasambhogakaya 
shows a tendency of the Yogacara school to posit something 
like the Isvara of the Upanisads behind the phenomenal 
universe. The Dharmakaya corresponds to the impersonal 
Absolute of the Vedanta, the Brahman, and the Sambhoga- 
kaya to the Isvara when Brahman assumes name and form. 
Every Buddha, it should however be noted, has his own 
Sambhogakaya but all Buddhas have one Dharmakaya. The 
Lankavatara also gives hints to this effect. It says that- 
abhdva (absence of anything) is not Tathagata, and again, 
as Tathagata is described as e Anutpada-anirodha % it has 
some meaning. It then denotes the Manomaya-dharmakaya. 3 4 
; It cannot be seen by the non-Buddhists, Sravakas, Pratyeka- 
buddhas and even Bodhisattvas in one of the first seven 
bhumis. Just as different names of one thing or one person 
like hasta, kara, pani, or Indra, Sakra, Purandara indicate 


3- CL Digha, II, p. 93 : Dliammadasa, 

2 Explained in detail in the Sutra., pp. 46ff ; Mvyut. 5. > 

3 Panca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaf. 359a. Of. S'iksa., p. 159; 
pp. h 4; Mtu., Ill, pp, 344, 452. 

4 For the definition of Manomayakaya and its three sub« 
see Lanka., p. 81 ; Suzuki, E.B., iv, pp. 284-5. 
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different aspects of the same thing so also the different 
names of Sakyamuni Buddha in the Saha lokadhatu, e.g., 
Svayambhuva, Nayaka, Vrsabha, Visnu, Is vara, Pradhana, 
Kapila, Soma, Bhaskara, Rama, Vyasa, or Sunyata, Tathata 
Bhutakoti, Nirvana, Sarvajoa, etc., indicate the different 
aspects of ' Sakyamuni Buddha . 1 People being subject to 
the conceptions of two extremes c is * or e is not 9 (dvayanta- 
patitaya) do not know that Buddha is like a reflection of 
the moon on water neither appearing nor disappearing. In 
this passage there is a clear hint that this Manomaya- 
dharmakaya, existing in the Saha lokadhatu, is the same as 
the Svasambhogakaya of the Siddhi and the Aseeanaka- 
atmabhava or Prakrtyafcmabhava of the Pray ndparamitds , 
and it corresponds to the Upanisadic conception of I&vara. 

Dharmakaya 

The three kayas, of which we have so far spoken, belong 
strictly, to the realm of Samvrti, worldly and transcendental, 
and as such they were treated as Rupa- or Nirmana-kaya hy 
the early Mahay anists, including Nagarjuna. The only real 
kaya of Buddha is the Reality as conceived by the Mahay a- 
nists, and is not different from the things or beings of the 
universe . 2 Though an attempt to define it by the current 
words and expressions is bound to be not only incorrect but 
misleading, the Mahayanic texts tried to give an idea of it 
as far as the language permitted. The Kdrikd and the 
Siddhi call it Svabhavika or Svabhava kaya. It is, accord- 
ing to them, immeasurable and illimitable. It fills all space. 
It is the basis of the Sambhoga- and Nirmana- kayas. It is 
devoid of all marks (£»e. mahapurusalaksanas) and is in- 
expressible (nisprapanca). It is possessed of eternal, real and 
unlimited gunas. It has neither citta nor rupa, and again 
it is not different from them. There is one and only one 
Dharmakaya. Buddhas may have their individual Sambho- 
gakayas but they have ail one Dharmakaya . 3 It can only 

1 Lanka., pp. 192-3; cf. Da£a. 9 p. 55. 

2 Xn a Buddhist inscription of Battarnbang, a stanza in salutation 
of Buddha brings out this idea. See Le Museon, vol. VII. 

s Cf. Vis. M., p. 508: Nirvana is one for all Buddhas* 
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be realised within oneself and not described, for that would 
be like the attempt of the blind man to describe the sun, 
which he has never seen , 1 

It is often questioned whether the conception of Dharma- 
kaya can he traced in the PrajnapSramitas and the works 
of Nagarjuna, and whether the Prajmpammiias and the works 
of Magarjuna admit of such a reality, or rather preach pure 
and simple negativism % To put it in another way, was it the 
object of the Praplapammitas and Nagarjuna’s works to 
point out only the incongruities of the world and worldly 
knowledge and avoid making any statement about the Reality 
or the truth ? 

The Asiasahmrika and other Prajmparamitas , though un- 
relenting in their negation of every possible statement about 
the reality, never assert that Tathata or Sunyata or Dharma- 
kaya in its real sense is also non-existing. The statements 
like € tathata vikara nirvikaravikalpa nirvikalpa 9 (Suchness is 
immutable, unchangeable, beyond percept and distinctions ) 2 
show rather a positive conception of the Reality than a 
purely negative one. In regard to the Dharmakaya also the 
Astasahasrika makes similar statements. It says that he 
who knows that the dharmas, existing in the . world' or 
preached by the Tathagata, have no more existence than 
things in a dream and, does not enquire whence the Tatha- 
gata' comes and where he goes, realises the Tathagata 
through Dharmata . 3 * * * The Ruddhakaya, that people' speak 
of, arises through cause and condition like the sound of a 
flute ; it involves really no appearance or disappearance. Those 


1 Masuda, op. cii., p. 59; Suzuki, Awakening of Faith , p. 62. 

2 Asia., p. 307; ef. the passage: ya ea tathagatatathata ya ca 
sarvadharmatathata ekaivaisa tathata’dvaya’dvaidhlkarS’dvayatathata 
na kvacit tathata na kutaicit tathata na kaayaeit tathata yatah aa 
na kasyacit tathata tatah sa tathata’dvay S’ dvaidhikara’ dvay atathafca. 

(That which is Tathagata-tathata and that which is all-things* 
tathata are non-dual, one and the same, Tathata is neither anywhere 
nor arises from anywhere, nor belongs to anything, hence as Tathata 
does not belong to anybody, it is non- dual and one). 

For other passages of similar import, see M. Vr. t Oh. xxii. 

3 Asia., p. 514: te dharmataya tafchagatam prajanati. Cf. if. Fr., 

p. 448 : dharmato buddha drastavyah. 

V ■ ' 

:: , .■ ■ ; ■' K : . 
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: who run after ■ the form and voice of the Tathagata and 
conceive of his appearance and disappearance are far from the 
Truth* 1 No further statements than this can be made about 
the Reality, for that would be again prapanca . When the 
Astasahasrikd asserts that the Tathagata does not exist, it refers 
to that Tathagata as conceived by one on reading the 
Mahayana texts, Even the Eodhisattvas, unless and' until 
they reach the tenth bhumi, cannot extricate themselves 
from a conception of the Tathagatakaya, however subtle it 
may be (e,g. the Svasambhogakaya). They are still under a* 
delusion and it is this delusion that the Prajnaparamitas 
endeavour to remove by asserting that there is no Tathagata. 

Nagarjuna by denying the existence of a so-called Tatha- 
gata does nothing more than what the Prajnaparamitas en- 
deavour to establish. His point is that, if bhavasantati 
(series of existence) be admitted then the existence of a 
Tathagata should also be admitted, 2 for the Tathagata re- 
presents the ultimate state of this bhavasantati ; it is a state 
attained by a being after a long series of existence. As in 
reality (paramarthatah) there is no bhavasantati, there is 
also no Tathagata — that being who is supposed to have 
become Tathagata after practising mahakaruna and other 
virtues, and thereby attaining omniscience. If the Tatha- 
gata had really existed, he would either be the same as five 
skandhas or different from them, or the skandhas would be 
in him or he in the skandhas, but as he is none of these 
not' any one of these is he, he cannot have any real exist- 
ence. By these and other similar arguments Nagarjuna 
asserts that there is, no Tathagata*; By such denial he only 
' establishes that the Tathagata as the ultimate state of 
bhavasantati does not exist. 

Candraklrti, in support of Nagarjuna’s arguments, quotes 
a passage from the Astasahasrika (p. 479), in which Buddha 
and his dharma are compared to maya or svap?ia 9 but , at the 
same time he says “ we do not assert the non-existence 

I Asia., p. 513. 

, 2 M. Vr. 9 p. 431 : vidyata eva bhavasantatis fcathagatasadbhavat ; 

Ibid> 9 p. 432. Na hy ekena janmana Aakyam tathagatatvam 
anupraptum. 



- i; v' 


1 M. Vr.y p. 448; cf. Asta., pp. 513, 514; Vojm p. 43. 

2 Tathagato yafcsvabhavas tat svabhavam idam jagat, 
Tathagato nihsvabhavo nihsvabhavam idam jagat. 

M. F/\ 

2 M. Fr., pp. 448-9. 

4 Prapancayaati ye buddham prapaiicatitam avyayam, 

Te prapaocahatah sarve na pa^yanti Tathagatam. 

See also M. Fr,, p. 534. 

5 Latfika., pp. 57, 80. 




(nastifcva) of the Tathagata in every way, for then we would 
be guilty of apavada (denial), and yet being desirous of des- 
cribing the Tathagata by means of vyavahara-satva (con- 
ventionally) and by taking recourse to super-impositions 
(sainaropa) we say that he is sunya or asiinya, or sunya- 
i^unya or naiva sunya. nasunya. But he- who endeavours 
to realise ' the true Tathagata by having recourse ' to - state- 
ments and denials will never know Mm. Candrakirti in 
support of this quotes the verses from the Vajracchedikd , to 
which the AstascihasriJca also refers, viz., Cf he who endeav- 
oured to see me through my form and voice could not see me 
because 

dharmato buddha drastavya dharmakaya hi nayakah, 

dharmata capy avijheya na sa sakya vijanitum. 

[A buddha is to be seen in the sense of dharmata (nature 
of dharmas), for the leaders (of men) have only Dharma- 
kaya. That dharmata is unknowable (so also is the Tatha- 
gata )]. 1 

Nagarjuna concludes his examination of the Tathagata- 
kaya by identifying Tathagata with the world (Jagat ), 2 or 
nature itself, and asserting that the Tathagata, whom people 
or even Bodhisattvas have in view, is only a bimbo, (image) 
of kusaladharmas and is not the real Tathata or Tathagata , 3 
A dialectician like Nagarjuna cannot go further than this to 
establish the Reality. It is by denial of the existence of 
unreal things, including the so-called Tathagata, that he 
points towards the Reality — the real Tathagatakaya, the 
: Dharmakaya . 4 

The conception of Dharmakaya was of special interest to 
the Yogacarins. The LanMvatdra 5 in describing it says that 
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(T \armata) Buddha is without any substratum (niralamba) 
rn(A hi lies beyond the range of functioning organs of sense, 
proofs or signs and hence beyond the vision of Sravak&s, 
Prat-yekabuddhas or the ncn-Mahayanists. It is to be 
realised only within one’s own self. The Suimlcmkara 1 calls it 
Svabhavika-dharmakaya. It is one and the same kaya in 
all Buddhas, very subtle, unknowable and eternal The 
TrimMM 2 explains the Dharmakaya as the transformed 
asraya (substratum)— the alayavijhana— the transformation 
being effected by knowledge (Juana) and the suppression of 
the two evils (dausthulyas), viz,, klesavarana and Jneyavara- 
na. The Aloha 3 on the AbMsamaydlanhdmhdriha also ex- 
plains the Dharmakaya in a similar way. According to it, 
there are two kinds of Dharmakaya, one being the Bodhi- 
paksika and other dkarmas, which are themselves pure and 
productive of clear knowledge (nisprapaheajhanafcmaka) and 
the other the transformed asraya of the same, which is then 
called Svabhavakaya. Professor Stcherbatsky 4 supplies us with 
nearly the same information that we find in the Aloha from 
some source, which he does not mention. He says that 
u according to the early Yogacaras the Dharmakaya is 
divided into Svabhavakaya (no-bo-nid-sku) and jnanakaya 
(ye-ses-kyi-sku) ; the first is the motionless (nitya) substance 
of the universe, the second is anifcya, Le,, changing, living 
Evidently what the Professor means by Jnanakaya ' is the 
Dharmakaya, consisting of the Bodhipaksika and other 
dharmas, of the Aloha, That the Svabhavakaya is the 
nityakaya, as pointed out by Mm, is also supported by the 
SuvarnaprabJidsa and other texts . 5 

The Chinese commentators on the Siddhi say that Dharma- 
kaya is the metaphysical principle of real ciita and rupa of 
the Tathagata. It is the real' nature of things, and can 
be equated with Tathata, Dharmadhatu or Tathagatagarbha . 6 

1 Sutra,, p, 45. 2 Trimsiha, p, 44. 

3 J.A., 1913. 4 Con, oj N., p. I Son. 

•5 Suvarnaprabham (B.T.S.), p, 8; Lanka,, p. 78: Sutra,, p. 46, 

8 I have derived this information from Professor La Valid e Poussin. 
In Lanka . (pp. 77, 78) the Xathagatagarbha is described as nitya, 
dhruva, Sasvata, diva, etc., just as the non-Buddhists speak of their 
great soul as nitya, karta, nirguna, vibhu, and avyaya. 
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Tb, goal of Bodhisattvas is .0 realise the »**■*■£; 

prises all bem & s ot ^ the Bo dbisattva aims 

Itlfthe rTmovaVof this Ividya and the realisation of the 
tt that be is the same as the Dharmakaya. The Aloha 
on the Kariha 1 enumerates the steps through '” 1C ^ ^ 

?dr tv. TT reatf to Dtamtuya (dh.rm.t5yh- 

lum to blaharaoti is anxious to know hoiv a 

p^tfimttv. after completing to ten bhumis can attain 
» bbarmataya rmd go to any one ot 
the rath. 0 * , WB8 The Lankavatara also dts- 

the Buddhaksetra^ a ^ vmsV eot of attaining Dharmakaya. 

cnbeb 7 Bodbisattva after attaining the Mahadharma- 

It say< \ th * * ^“iTis adorned with many jewels, and 
meglia m t . a jewelled palace surrounded by other 
slts on a ictus _ ^ He compre hends there the illu- 

Bodhisa was thinas. He is anointed (abhiseka) by 

sorv nature o. - n c Buddha He then goes beyond the 
Vajrapani as a son of Bud • himself the 

bhLni of Buddhasutas by jeah -g The 

dharmanairatmya and c ^. muktik5ya is the goal of the 
Trinmha, says that j , . ^ g Bodhisattvas. It 

nrhats, so Dharmakaya is to goal of *e Bo 

shows that m J* .*■»£ fShl'ty getting rid d 

SfhirLand'ikeyaxarana obtains to Dbamakhy..' 


i J.A., 1913. 

3 TrimSika, p. 44. 


2 Lanka., pp. 51, TO. 
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SECTION I 

Tli© second fundamental point of difference between the : 
doctrines of Hinayana and M^hayana, mentioned in the 
Saddharma-Pundarzka , lies in the conception of Nirvana. 

Hinayanic Nirvana : (i) Liberation prom Dtjhkhata 

The HlnaySnisfc considers himself afflicted with three kinds of 
misery (duhkha), viz., (a) suffering due to mental and physi- 
cal causes (duhkha-duhkhaid ) , (b) that inhering in caused and 
conditioned existences (same kara^dulikhaid) subject as they are 
to origin and destruction, and (c) that due to transformation of 
pleasurable sensations into painful ones e.g. { vipctri^iUMCt-duh - 
khatd) 1 . He seeks release from these miseries incidental to 
life in any of the three worlds, Kama, Kupa, and Arupa 2 
(including the six ordinary forms of existence 3 ) by realising 
the formula of the law of causation (pratltyasamutpada) and 
the four aryasatyas, and the transitoriness (anityata) and 
essencelessness (anatmata) of the things of this world and the 
miseries to which they lead. The Pundanka concedes that 
many of the disciples of Buddha attained Arhatship or Nir- 
vana by perceiving the non-existence of anything corresponding^^ 
to soul (atma) in any of the five categories of mental and 
physical elements (skandhas) 4 . The Hmayanists admit that 
their Nirvana consists in a liberation from the three kinds of 

1 Sad. P., p. 109; M . V T ., p. 475; Mvyut. 3 ; Korn , vi, 3 ; Poussin, Nir- 

vana, p. 174; Burnout, Lotus etc., p. 68 ; Dtgha, III, p. 216; Samyutta, IV, 
p. 259, V, p. 56. In the Vibhanga-Atthalcatha (pp. 93-94) seven kinds of 
dukkhas are mentioned: dukkha-dukkham, viparinamad., sankharad. , 
patiechannad., appaticchannad., pariyayad., and nippariyayad. ? 

2 Sad . P., pp* 100, 117, 132-3, SamadHrdja (B.T.S. ed.), p. 13; Sutra 

pp. 94, 128. * 

3 Sad . P., pp. 135-6 ; for the sis gatis, see Dlgha , III, p. 264 ; J.P.T.S., 

1884, p. 152; Annales du Music Quimet , V, pp. 514-528; sv. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology. * : 

* Of. Patis . M., I, p, 146. > 
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duhkhaid , incidental to existence in the three laukikadhat .8. 
Thus, according to the Hlnayanic conception, beings obtain, 
liberation by attaining nibbanadhatu without any residue 1 . 
The Pali works, canonical or post-canonical, agree on the 
point that this release is obtained by realising anityata, 
duhkhata and anatmata as well as pratityasamutpannata of 
the world. 

What the Mahayanists endeavour to point out is that the: 
Hinayanists concern themselves with the realisation of the 
non-existence of a permanent entity like soul (Pudgcda-naira- 
imya) and not of the non-existence of anything whatsoever 
supposed to exist { Dharma-nairatmya ). 2 According to the 
Mahayanists, this realisation attained by the Hinayanists 
cannot lead them to the ultimate Reality ; it carries them only 
some distance towards the Truth, and hence Nirvana in the 
real sense of the term cannot be said to be attained by them 3 . 
The Hinayanists, however, consider that they reach Nirvana 
when they know that they will have no more birth as they have 
led the life of holiness (brahmacarya) and realised the pudgala- 
nairatmya. Some think, as the Lankdvatdra 4 puts it, that 
Nirvana is attained by comprehending what is really soul 
or personality; some others think that it is attained by 
penetrating into the truth that things are dependent on causes. 
But in fact, the Lanlcdvatara 6 adds, there is no real emancipa- 
tion (molcsa) without the realisation of Dharma-nairatmya. So 
the Hinayanists do not actually reach moksa ; they are only 
tossed up and down by the properties (laksmia) of things like a 
log of wood by the waves. 


(n) Passage from Nimitta to Animitta 

The Hinayanists, according to the Sutrdlankara 6 , have 
only personality as their basis (pudgala-nimittci) for medita- 


1 DkP., 26 : sankharadukkhataya loko anupadisesaya nibhanadhatuya 
muncati. 

2 Sutra., pp. 154-160; Lanka., pp. 68-69. 

3 Cf. Badhic., p. 442 : without the realisation of S'unyatu, there may fee 

nivrti (quietude) but it is not permanent. ^ 

4 Lahka., pp. 63-4. 5 Lanka., p. 135. 

6 Sutra., pp. 140. 
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tion, and so they reach only Sravaka-bodhl or Pratyeka-bodhi 
and not Samyak-sambodhi, which can only be attained by 
making all dharmas (existent things and conditions) the basis 
{nimitta) for meditations 1 . The Sravakas distinguish between 
a thing with signs (nimitta) and a thing without signs (ammitta) 
and try to draw away their minds from ail mmittas and apply 
them to the attainment of the animitta which they attain i 
due course. The Mahayanists think that the dual conception 
of things cannot lead to moksa. They do not know - oi 
anything other than Tathatd (thatness of things); so to them 

a nimitta is equally an animitta, and consequently their 

knowledge, derived as it is on the basis of Tabhata alone ’ * s j ^ 
from all differentiations or dualism 

By the remark that the Hinayanists distinguish between 
mrnitta and Animitta and consider that a person attams 
Animitta (=NibbSna) by cogitating on the Ammitta-dh 
dissociating his mind from all things with signs, the - 
laUSm* -fers in a general way to the practice ^ ofthe 
Hinayanists to avoid raga, dosa, moha and such other m 
tas 4 by which a being becomes entangled in worldly things 
There are in the Nikayas many passages ° { .^ ™port ^ 
the Dictha and Anguttara Nitayaa 5 it is said that a person Dy 

taatfeSon to all signs (of allurement) develops such a menta 
mattent o g ^ described as animitta (without 

C °rr But t he prevalent meaning of Animitta in Pali works is 
sign). But the prevalent b through the meditations 

Nibbana, the goal to be reached througn tne 

1 “;. p »< »«— “ *■*"* 
see Ibid. , pp* 58 ff* animittasya ea dhator 

"SX22SS2SZ&Z - - - 

i. p. -p— >- - 

photthabbau., and dhamman. II, 100: Yaamim samaye 

5 Anguttara, III, PP- - 92 > ’ g e kaecanam vedananam nirodho 

s-r - - 

»«« r -f ■“'**»*’* 

etL ; see also TU M.,p. 672 ; MaMmddesa, I, p. 198. 
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(samadhis or vimokklias) called sunfiata, appanihita and 
animitfca. These vimokkhas help the adept to comprehend 
that the things of the world are essenceless (anatta), unpleasant 


(dukkha) and impermanent (anicca ) 1 2 . The Anguttara Nihayo 


hints that a person puts an end to his asavas (impurities) by 
dwelling on these three nimittas while the Atthasalini 3 states 
that the five khandhas appear as frightful to a man as a dead 
body hung round his neck, if he understands the three lak- 
khanas (anicea, dudrha and anatta). 


(in) Removal of Kle&avabana and not Jneyav arana 

The Lanhavatara 4 while explaining the position of the 
Hlnayanists says that they believe in the reality of samsara 
(worldly existence) and are frightened by its attendant 
miseries from which they seek release; this is only due to 
their ignorance of the non-existence of any difference between 
samsara and nirvana. The standpoint of the Hlnayanists 
is that the world or things around us are produced out of 
the five skandhas or seventy-two elements having real exist- 
ence. The constituted things which originate through some 
causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna) are in a con- 
stant state of flux and devoid of any substance . 5 The 
mental and physical constituents undergo momentary (ksant- 
ka) changes and there is no permanent entity apart from 
them. It is by the removal of the notion of the existence 
of. an atman as identical with one of the skandhas or 
something apart from them that a person attains Nirvana., 


1 These three are called also lakkhanas (properties of worldly things/* 
Of. Jat., I, p. 48 : Buddhanan ca dhammadesana tilakkhan amutta nama 
natthi, tesam amccadukkhamanatta ti . . . 

2 Aftguttara, III, p. 319. 

8 Attha., p. 225. * Lanka., p. 61. 

6 Patis. M., II, p. 177 devotes a chapter to the exposition of 

Sunfia. The general definition offered by it is that the things of the 
world are devoid of atta or attaniya. Then it says that the Sunfia 
can be explained in 24 ways, viz., suhnasuhnam, sahkharasuMam, 
viparinamasunnam, etc., up to paramatthasunnam (=Nibbana). The 
various suSnas may well be compared to the 18 kinds of the dunyatas 
of the Mahay ana scriptures. 
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(sarvahara) without, however, causing attachment of any kind 
and this is called the attainment of omniscience or Bodhi. 

. The Hinayanists, however, do not admit that they shake 
off only the klesavarana and not jneyavarana as stated by 
the Mahayanists. They contend that by the removal of the 
screen , of actions (karmavarana), of the effects of karma 
(vipakavarana) and of afflictions (kilesavarana ), 1 the Arhats 
attain full knowledge without any veil (anavarana) 2 They 
completely eradicate from their minds the asavas including 
the avijjasava. Of the three branches of their spiritual 
culture, viz., sila, samadhi and panna, the last, according to 
them, brings home to an Arhat the Truth , 3 which is the 
same for Arhats and Buddhas. The function of Panna con- 
sists in destroying Avijja, the veil of ignorance, the source 
of worldly existences, and therefore, of all miseries (dukkha). 
If is Avijja, which (i) causes experience of things which 
ought not to be experienced, e.g., evils through thoughts, 
words and deeds ; (ii) veils things which ought to be known, 
e.g., the merit of observance of good conduct and so forth ; 
(iii) acts as a hindrance to the realisation of the fact that 
the five khandhas are in realty an undifferentiated heap 
(rasattham), and that the perceptions of the organs of 
sense are essenceless and that the truths are the same 
fathattham ; 4 (iv) drives (javapeti) beings into the various 
forms of existence in the Kama, Rupa, and Arupa worlds 
without cessation; (v) causes one to discriminate between 
things which in the ultimate analysis have no real differ- 
ence and clouds one’s vision from the real nature of the 
khandhas; and (vi) blinds one to the relative nature of the 

1 The Mahayanists perhaps made capital out of the statements very 
often found in the HInayan a works like Arahattamaggena s&bba- 
kilesehi vimuccatlti ”, Palis. M. 9 II, p. 243. 

2 Palis. M», I, pp. 124, 131. 

® Ibid., II, pp. 31, 244: arhattamaggena sabbakilese samvaratthena 
stlavisuddhi, avikkepatthena cittavisuddhi, dassanatthena ditthivisu-. 
ddhi. 

4 Palis. M. f p. 104 explains tathattham thus: Oattaro dukkhassa 
dukkhattha tatha avitatha anaimatha; dukkhassa pllanattho sahkha- 
tattho santapattho viparinamattho. ..Evam dukkham tathatthena sacoam. 
In this way the other truths are also explained* 
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world, i.e., its dependence on causes and conditions (patie- 
easamuppana), 1 By the complete removal of this Avijja 
through pahoa, a person becomes Arhat and reaches the 
state which is beyond change, beyond destruction — the 
state of immortality. There can be no state higher than this. 
The Hlnayanists acknowledge that the Buddhas by their 
extraordinary merits accumulated in the past acquire omni- 
science (sabbanmitanana) 2 and many other, powers unattain- 
able by Arhats, 3 but they do not adnirt that the Nibbana 
of Buddha is different from that of an Arhat. The knowl- 
edge (nana) acquired by Arhats and Buddhas is andmrana 
(without any veil) with this difference in the case of a 
Buddha that his knowledge is detailed and superior in some 
respects to that of the Arhats. 4 

(iv) Transition from Laukika to Lokottara 

It is stated in the Pundarlka that the Hlnayanists con- 
ceive of Nirvana as passing from the worldly ( laukikadhdtu ) 
to the transcendental sphere (lokottaradhdtu), i.e the Hina- 
yanic Nirvana is a transcendental state beyond the three 
dhatus free from every kind of affliction and beyond any 
possibility of retrogression to lower stages. The Lankdvatara 5 
points out that ordinary knowledge (laukikajnana) of the 
people of the world has reference to the existence and non- 
existence of things (sad asat paksabb ini vista) while the 
transcendental knowledge (lokottarajnana) possessed by the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas has reference to the parti- 
cular and generic characteristics of things (svasamanyalak- 
sana-patitasayabhinivista) 6 penetrating through the notion 
of ' existence and non-existence of things. The distinction 
between laukika and lokottara as drawn in the Pundarlka and 

1 Vis, M, 9 p. 528. 2 Kvu., xxi, 3 ; i. 2. 

8 For a comparison of the powers (bala) of Arhats and Buddhas, 

see Palis , M., II, pp. 173 ft 

4 Fatis. M. 9 I, pp. 131 ££; II, pp. 31, 32. The Buddhas possess 
14 lianas, of which eight are common to the Arhats and Buddhas, 

5 Lafika., p. 157, 

,®. Ko£a } V I, 14c. d. s svalaksana=le caractere propre; samanyala- 
ksana=les caracteres g6n6raux. 
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Lmhavatara finds support in the Hlnayana scriptures. 
There it is stated that the puthujjanas (non-sotapannas) 
labour under the notion of individual existence in the 
worlds while the arhats are free from such notion, as they 
know that all beings are made of five skandhas devoid of 
an underlying permanent entity and owing their origin to 
causes and conditions (pratityasamufcpanna), and that the 
common characteristics of beings are anityafca, duhkhata and 
anatmata. 

The Patisambhiddmagga , Vibhanga and other works 
speak of four dhatus, viz., Kama, Rupa, Arupa and 
Apariyapanna or Lokuttara. 1 Kdmadhatu is the world of 
beings having vatthukama (desire for existence in any of the 
three worlds) and kilesakama (proneness to passion). It 
comprises the eleven spheres of existence from the Avici 
hell to the Paranimmita heaven, 2 In Karaadhatu, the 
beings possess 5 khandhas, 12 ayatanas, 18 dhatus, 82 indri- 
yas, 9 hetus, 7 kinds of phassa, vedana, sauna, cetana and 
cifcta, are conversant with the 3 truths and dependent on 4 
aharas. 3 BupadMtu is the world of beings without kama 
(passion), their actions being subtle (sukhuma) 4 in contrast to 
those of kamadhatu whose actions are olarika (gross). It com- 
prises sixteen planes of existence from Rrahmaloka to 
Akanittha heaven. 5 In this dhatu, the beings possess 5 
khandhas, 6 ayatanas, 9 dhatus, 14 indriyas, 8 hetus, and 4 
kinds of phassa, vedana, sauna, cetana and citta, are con- 
versant with 3 truths and dependent on 3 aharas. Arupa * 

1 Vi*' M,, p. 493; Palis, ikf., I, p. 83. 

2 Auha „ pp . Qi-2; Palis. Ml, I, p. 83. The eleven spheres are the 
six Devalokas, Manussaloka, Petaloka, Tiracchanayoni and JNiraya. 

3 Vibh., p. 404. * Vis. M. 9 p. 475. 

5 These are called RupabrahmaloJcas. By practising the first jhana 

an adept develops a state of mind which is similar to that of the 
denizens of the first three Rupabrahmalokas. Should the adept die 
after perfecting himself in this jhana, it is believed that he will be 
reborn m one of those three lokas, which are therefore called Pathamaj - 
jhmabhumi. Applying the same reason, the second three Rupabrakma- 
dokas are called Duiiyajjhanabhumi , third three Tatiyajjhanabhumi, the 
tenth and eleventh Catutthajj hanabhumi, and the remaining five Snddha- 
vasabhumi. 
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dhatu is the world of beings without kama (passion) and 
rupa (material constituents of a body). It contains the 
gods residing in the four spheres from the akasanancayatana 
to nevasahna-nasanhayatana. 1 In this dhatu the beings 
possess 4 khandhas, 2 ayatanas, 2 dhatus, 11 indriyas, 8 
hetus, one kind of phassa, vedana, sanna, cetana and eitta, 
are conversant with 3 truths and dependent on 3 aharas. 

These three dhatus contain all the beings of the universe 
from the lowest to the highest plane of Existence. The aim 
of Hlnayana Buddhism is to reach a plane beyond the three 
dhatus, called the Apariyapanna- or Lokuttara- dhatu (the 
unincluded or transcendental sphere. According to the 
Patisambhidamagga 2 * it contains those beings who have reached 
the four maggas and have obtained the four maggaphalas or the 
Asahkhata, i.e., Nibbana. The Vibhanga z explains that the 
beings of Apariyapannadhatu possess khandhas and ayatanas 
similar to those of Arupadhatu with the difference that the 
former are conversant with two truths (nirodha and magga), 
possess one additional power, viz., anahfiatahnassamitindriya 
and 6 hetus. 4 Evidently, the texts have in view those sentient 
beings of the first three dhatus, who come to possess one of 
the stages of sanctification including Arhathood. The texts, 
however, do not explain how a being belonging to the Kama- 
or Rupa-dhatu and possessing one of the stages of sancti- 
fication can be without the rupakkhandha and how one 
possessed of the Asahkhata or Nibbana can continue to 
have the khandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, etc., 5 which are the 
attributes of the members of Apariyapanna- and Arupa- 
dhatus. Thus we find that the Hlnavanists seek release 
from the three laukikadhatus by attaining the iokottara- or 
aparlyapanna-dhatu, which includes the Asahkhata- or 
Nibbana-dhatu. 


1 These four are called ArupabrahmaloJcas. The adepts, as above, 
by practising the Akasanancayatana and other jhanas rise to the same 
level as the gods of the Akasananta and other ayatanas. 

2 Patis. M,, I, p. 84. » Wibh., p. 407. 

4 Buddhaghosa points out that in reality one cannot speak of 

lokuttarSni vinfianam. 

5 vis. M., p. 545. 
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Nirvana accord inc4 to the early M ah ayana .works 

The Hlnayanie Nirvana thus according to the Pundanka 1 
is a haven of peace and rest and is a vimukti (emancipation) 
so far as the Mesas 2 (afflictions) are concerned. It further 
says that there may be people who may look upon this form 
of existence as Nirvana and regard the Hinavanists as right 
in their ways of thinking and practising. In order to 
counteract such a supposition it states that there is one 
and only one Nirvana, not two or three, and that one is 
and can be attained only by a thorough comprehension, 
of the sameness of all things ( sarvadharma* samaidvabodhai) 3 . 
The conception of Samatd (sameness) has been developed in 
the Suiralahkdra, which gives five meanings of same. It 
says that a being after comprehending Dharmasamata (same- 
ness of things) and realising the non-substantiality of things 
(dharmanairatmya) sees that in the series of existences 
whether of himself or of others, there is no difference as 
regards naira tmya (essencelessness) and duhkha (misery); 
that the desire for the removal of misery from himself as 
well as from others is the same; that the remedy applicable 
is the same for himself as well as for others; and that the 
knowledge attained by the bodhisattvas is the same as that 
attained by him 4 . The Lahkavatara 5 explains samata (same- 
ness) by saying that it is the sameness of the world (samsara) 
and its cessation (nirvana), i.e., samsara bears to nirvana 
the same relation as waves bear to water. The Paneavimiati 6 
explains samata by the illustration of Akdia (space). It 

1 Sad. F., pp. 129, 136-7. 

2 Sutra., p. 119; M. Vr., p. 519: Tatra niravagesasyavidySraga- 
dikasya kle^aganasya prahanat sopadhi^esam nirvanam isyate. 

3 Sad . F., p. 133 ; see p. 143 : 

sarvadharmah samah sarve aamah samasamah sada, 

Evam jfiStvS vijanati nirvanam amrtam givara. 

4 Sutra., p. 94; see p. 48: samaeitfcata sarvasattesv atmapara- 

^ Lafihd., p. 42: samsara-nirvana-samata ; M. Vr„ ch. xsv; na 
nirvanasya samsarat kificid aerti; viSesanam. For an exposition 
of Samsara and Nirvana as one, see Suzuki’© Outlines of Mahay ana 
Buddhism, pp. 352-6; Y. Sogen’s System etc., pp. 40-1, 

6 Fanca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaves 114 f£; S'ata., pp. 1560 ff. 
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says that Akasa has no direction like east or west, no 
past, present or future, no increase or decrease, no contami- 
nation or purification. It has no origin, continuity or 
decay. It cannot be a subject of thought. It can neither 
he heard nor seen ; it is neither known nor unknown. It 
has nothing to do with the Kama, Rupa or Arupa dhatus, 
with attachment or non -attachment, with hatred or non - 
hatred and so forth. It has no concern with the various 
citiotpadas (i.e., the development of data for attainment 
of bodhi), bhumis (stages of spiritual progress), phaias 
(fruits of spiritual sanctification), or any conceptions like 
happiness ( sulcha ), misery ( duhkJia ), quietude (Mnta), excellence 
( panlta ), etc. This is what is called the samata (sameness) 
of Akasa. It is in this light that the things of the world 
are to be seen. What the Pancavimiati contends for is that, 
from the standpoint of reality, the things seen, heard or 
known by us are, in fact, the outcome of our imagination. 
What we should do is to regard these things as our fancies, 
because they are really the same as Tathata, of which 
nothing can be predicated, just as nothing can be predicated 
of Akasa. 

According to the Pundanka , the real Nirvana is that 
state in which one sees things without any differentiation or 
dichotomy, and for the description of which all the express- 
ions that can be used by man, relative as they are, are 
inadequate. The Lankdvatdra 1 describes the jflana of Bodhi- 
sattvas as the iokottaratama -j ndna (super-transcendental knowl- 
edge), as distinguished from the lokotiarajndna of the Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas and laukika-jnana, of prthagjana 
(common persons). It consists in the realisation of all dharmas 
as mere reflections, having no origin and decay. Hence, 
no , question ■ of existence and non-existence can arise in 
regard to , this (nirabhasadharmapravicayad anirodhanutpada- 
darsanat sad asat paksavigatam). 

' The ' Mahayanists, however, concede the point that the 
Arhats can remain at peace in the state called by the 
Hinayanisis Arahathood or Nirvana but, according to them, 


*!'Laftka, 9 ,p.'157* 
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bodhicitta never thinks himself as existing either in samsara 
or nirvana. Hence, an Arhat aspiring to comprehend the 
ultimate troth should not think of himself as having gone 
beyond Samsara and established himself in Nirvana. Thus 
the Pundanlca brings out clearly the difference between the 
Hinayanic and Mahayanic Nirvana. 


la-te, many scnoiars nave me a zo elicit tram the vari- 
ous passages of the Nihayas dealing with Nirvana the sense 
which Buddha had in his mind, or at least the sense with 
which the earliest Buddhism started. Most of the earlier 
scholars, who did the pioneering work in the field of 
Buddhism, namely, Childers, Burnouf, Hardy were inclined 
to interpret Nirvana as annihilation or to use the common 
Indian term Ucchedavdda , a dogma which was opposed to 
the view of the early Buddhists . 1 Professor La Vallee Poussin 
suggests that this conclusion of the scholars was an inevi- 
table consequence of the denial of soul by the early 
Buddhists . 2 

The conception of soul and the denial of its existence in 
the early Buddhist literature constitute as complicated a 
problem as the interpretation of Nirvana. As the concep- 
tion of on© largely depends on the other, we shall state here 
briefly the position of the early Buddhists as to their con- 
ception of Pudgala (soul). The Theravadins are explicit in 
their statement that the five khandhas, viz., rupa (material 
aggregates), vedana (feeling), sauna (perception), sahkhara 
(impressions) and vinnana (consciousness) are the ultimates, 


Mandukya, ii. 31, 32: Svapnamaye yatha drste gandharvanagaram 
yatha, tatha visSvam idam drsfcam vedantesu vicaksanaih. Na nirodho 
na eotpattir na baddho na ca sadhakah, na mumuksur na vai mukta 
ity esa paramarthata. 

Mdndukya , iv. 68 : Yatha svapnamayo (mayamayo or nirmitako) 
jivo jayate mriyate’ pi ca, tatha jiva ami sarve bhavanti na bhavanti ca. 

1 Of. Samyutta , iii, p. 109: Yamaka harboured the wrong view 
that Buddha taught that a khinasavo bhikkhu kayassa blieda bhijjati 
vinassati na hotl param marana. 

2 Nirvana, pp. vii f. 
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to which the composition of the world can be reduced. The 
mass (khandha or sangaha) of material aggregates, feeling, 
etc., would have remained in their original state dissociated 
from each other if avijja (ignorance) had not stepped in and 
constituted (saiikhata) out of them a being (satta) with the 
sense of £ I’. When and how this avijja of the truth — that 
the five khandhas remain ever dissociated 1 from each other 
and do not form an individual — came into existence and 
brought endless rffiseries has not been told by any teacher 
not even by Buddha (purima koti na pannavati avijjaya ). 2 
Evidently, the five khandhas alone constitute a being and 
there is nothing as the sixth, which can be regarded as Attci 
or soul. But still one cannot deny the fact that of the five 
khandhas vinnana 3 (perception) is the most active constituent 
and is mainly instrumental in the formation of a being (nama- 
rupa). It is produced from Sankhara , 4 which again issue 
out of avijja . 5 According to Buddhaghosa, the belief in a self 
arises with the ninth link (viz., upadana ) 6 of the chain of 
causation. Hence, on upadana hinge the origin and cessation 
of worldly existence. The belief in a self (ahankara) is nothing 
but the false notion of the undisciplined men of the world 7 
that one of the five khandhas is soul (atta). It corresponds 


1 Usually the Pali texts speak of Avijja as ignorance of the four 
ariyasaeeas. 

In the Vis. Mm, (pp. 198, 525) it is equated to bhavatanha (desire for 
existence) and in another place (p. 526) it is explained as 6e khandhanam 
rasattham, ayatananam ayatanattham, dhatunam sunhattham, indriya- 
nam adhipatiyattham, saceanam tathattham aviditam karoti ti pi avijja. 
Paramatthato avijjamanesu itthipurisadisu javati, vij j amanesu pi khan- 
dhadisu na javati ti avijja, Api ca cakkhuvinhanadTnam vattharam- 
manam paticcasamuppada-paticcasamupanna ca dhammanam ehadanato 
pi avijja, 

2 Vis. M,, p. 525. 

s Vi&5ana=six forms of perception through the six organs of sense, 
viz., eakkhu, sota, ghana, jivha, kaya and mano. 

4 Viz., pufmafohisahkharo apumiabhisahkharo anehj abhisahkharo, 
kayasahkharo vacisahkharo eittasahkharo. Vibhanga, p. 135. 

5 For a full explanation of Avijja, see Vis. M., p. 526. 

6 Vis. M., p. 569 : Upadana is of four kinds : kamupadanam, ditthu- 
pa°, silabbatupa 0 , and attavadupa 0 . 

7 m. S . 1217 ; vm., p. 375. 
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to the, false notion of Ahankara as conceived by the teachers 
of the Samkhya and Vedanta. The Buddhist conception of self 
(afcta) is therefore as much imaginary as the notion of 
ahankara in the Brahmanic systems of philosophy. 

Vasubandhu’s appendix to the eighth chapter of the Abhi- 
dharmahoia 1 and the first section of the Kaihavatthu throw 
a flood of light upon the early Buddhist theory of soul. In 
fact, in the Nikayas the existence of soul is not categoric- 
ally denied in- answer to direct questions on that point . 2 
What the early Buddhists held was ' that there is no such 
thing as soul in the sense which had come to be widely 
accepted previous to the advent of Buddhism, viz., as a 
persisting, unchangeable entity. “In Buddhism”, says Mr. 
Shwe Zan Aung, “there is no actor apart from action, no 
percipient apart from perception. In other words there is 
no conscious subject behind consciousness. . . Subject, in 
Buddhism, is not the self-same permanent conscious object 
but merely a transitory state of consciousness ”. 3 This con- 
ception is identical with Bergson’s conception of mind or soul, 
spirit or ego. Mind or soul, according to Bergson, is not 
“some sort of permanent substantial reality on which the 
various states of consciousness are beaded as on a string.... 
The states of consciousness are each of them the entire 
mind in one of the phases of its continuous movement. . . 
They are not parts or fragments of the mind, members in 
an endless series which, for no reason, we choose to regard 
as a unity and call by a single name 5 ’. 4 In Buddhism, the 

1 Steherbatsky, Soul Theory of the Buddhists (published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg) ; La Vallee Poussin, Fr. translation 
of the Kosa , ch. is. 

2 E.g., Digha, I, pp. 185 if; Steherbatsky, Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists , (p. 846) shows that Buddha would have said * tam jfvam tam 
sariram’ if the questioner had not meant by Jim a soul 66 as a real living 
unit, controlling our actions from within ”, As an answer in the positive 
or negative about such a soul would be like the discussion about the hard- 
ness or softness of the hair of a tortoise, Buddha had to be silent on the 
point (avyakata). 

3 Comp, of Phil., pp. 7, 8. 

4 Philosophies , Ancient and Modern, Bergson by J. Solomon (Cons* 

table and Co., 1911), p. 36. , , 
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tion of soul as a permanent entity is not only wrong 
orks as an obstacle to the comprehension of the un- 
and transitoriness of things of this world. When 
ism arose, the term atmcm had become so very com- 
and so much associated with the attributes ascrib- 
it by the teachers of the early Upanisads that the 
lists had no other alternative than to deny its exist- 
iible in order to wipe out from the minds 
he deep-rooted ideas. Besides, Buddhism 
remises that everything whatsoever except 
; i go there could not be any real soul, 
do away with the word atmcm, for the 
1 us that the early expositors could not 
urrent expressions in propounding their 
ranted to impress on the minds of the 
is a continuity of the skandhas kept up 
s is no persisting, unchangeable 
indestructible entity to keep up that continuity. Professor 

‘A personality (pudgala), in 
the presence of a permanent 
in reality a bundle of 
stream of 


help using the < 
doctrines. They 
people that there 
by action {kaTma) but there 
andi 

Stcherbatsky puts it thus: 
which other systems imagine 
spiritual principle, a soul (atman), js 
elements or forces (samskarasamuha) and a 
thought (santana). It contains nothing permanent or sub- 
stantial, it is anatma”. 1 2 This definition of soul struck at 
the root of the supposition of any permanent entity and 
served fully the purpose, of Buddhism, viz., to show that 
there is nothing in the world to which one can cling as real 
and permanent and so he must develop a state of mind in 
/which he must drift to the ultimate, real state called Nir- 
vana, without having anything to cling to in the inter- 
mediate process. 

"/ Four lines of Interpretation in the Nikayas 

Scholars who took the passages in the Buddhist literature 
on the denial of soul too literally, without considering the 


1 xhe nature of unreality varies with the two forms of Buddhism, 
Hmayana and Mahayana ; for a discussion of this, see infra, 

t Con. of 18., p. S. 
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motive for the denial of the soul made at a particular place 
and in reply to the query of a particular person, '..believed 
that the early Buddhists did not admit the existence of soul 
and that ■ hence the finality reached by perfect beings was 
complete annihilation, the absence of existence altogether. 
There were also some scholars, not very many among the 
earlier group, who inclined to the view that Nirvana was 
not annihilation but an inexpressible state corresponding to 
the Vedantie Brahman. All these scholars, although . they 
held one or other of the two views, complete annihilation or 
eternal, inexpressible existence, often admitted that Buddha 
was an agnostic and did not give a definite answer to any 
of the queries of a metaphysical character, viz., whether 
there is a soul, or what really is Nirvana. Thus, the 
opinions of scholars can be classified as follows: — 

(i) That Nirvana is annihilation ; 1 

(ii) That Nirvana is an inconceivable and inexpressible 
eternal state; 

(iii) That Nirvana has been left undefined (avyakrta) by 
Buddha . 2 To these may be added the interpretation of 
Buddhaghosa 

(iv) That Nirvana is eternal, pure and infinite consciousness. 


Nikayas, a mosaic of materials of different times and 

PEACES 

It should be observed that all those scholars, who arrived 
at these conclusions, cited passages from the texts of the 
Nikayas in support of their findings, and that the views 
taken by them in most eases followed naturally from those 
passages. In these circumstances, we have to admit that 


1 C£. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism , p. 351 quoting the 
Vimalahirtisutm : ** Non-activity and eternal annihilation were cherished 
by Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 5J . 

2 See La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana , pp. 9, 87 if. ; also II, p. 377 

and his Way to Nirvana , p. 134 ; Beal, Catena etc., p. 172. 

According to Oolebrooke, Nirvana =profound calm ; 

,, „ Hardy, Burnouf, Childers, Nirvana=extinction ; 

„ „ Max Muller, Nirvana=rest; 

„ „ Oldenberg, Nirvana ^supreme happiness. 
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the Nikayas as a whole do not present a coherent system 
of philosophy and doctrine, but the question is whether, in 
of the fact that the Nikayas took centuries to grow 
we are entitled to expect from 
The Nikayas are, in fact, a 
of materials of various times and places, 
■; hence, it would not be reason- 
a coherent interpretation of Nir- 


view 

and attain a definite shape, 
them a coherent system, 
mosaic made up 
wide apart from each other 
able to expect from^them j 
vana. The ancient teachers, too, were puzzled in regard to 
the correct interpretation of Nirvana, but they never 
attempted to discover a consistency in the passages of the 
Nikayas as a whole. It will be seen from the discussions 
preserved in the Kathavatthu and the A bhidharmakoSa that 
these disputants cited a set of passages m support^ of their 
contentions, and not any particular Nikaya or Sutra. To 
these ancient disputants each saying was independent, and 
carried the weight which a number of sayings would do. It 
is, however, striking that the disputants never questioned 
the authenticity of the passages cited by their opponents. 
This shows that a disputant only preferred one set of 
passages to another and built his theories on that set. The 
Nikayas evidently are only a collection of these various 
passages put in a uniform setting and given the garb of the 
sutras. Attempts, of course, are now being made to sift 
these sutras and find out the various strata, but it is doubt- 
ful how far the efforts will be fruitful in the absence of 
new evidences. It may be contended that a Pitaka is a 
collection of texts made by a particular school of Buddhist 
thought, and that consistency should be apparent or discover- 
able in the passages of that Pitaka. The contention seems 
reasonable, but the facts are against it. Professor Poussin 
has discovered in the Nikayas many passages cited by the 
Sarvastivadins in the Kosa in support of their contentions, 
while Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Aung have identified many 
of the citations of the opponents of the Theravadins in the 
Pali Pitaka, the collection of the Theravadins. This fact 
indicates that the collection of Pali sutras was not made 
with any sectarian motive and that the compilers of the 
Pali Tripitaka included in it all the sayings that they could 
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find out, excepting, very probably, some which went direct- 
ly against their creeds and dogmas, 1 and for the rejection of 
which they took the plea of unauthenticity. It is now 
fairly well known that each Nikaya developed by itself 
under the special attention of a group of reciters called 
Bhanakas who confined themselves exclusively to the preser- 
vation of that particular collection. 2 Buddhaghosa, although 
an orthodox adherent of the Theravada school, had to 
acknowledge that even these bhanakas differed among them- 
selves regarding the use and sense of certain technical ex- 
pressions. 3 Thus, we see, that even the orthodox supporters 
of the Pali Tripit akas believed that the Nikayas did not 
agree in all their interpretations. We should also bear in 
mind the significant remark found in the Kosa 4 that many 
sutras were lost, that many of the sutras underwent slight 
changes, and that new ideas and expositions were woven 
around them in such a way that the accretions conveyed a 
sense different from that of the kernel around which they 
were set. 5 

Nirvana, the inconceivable state, the infinite consciousness 

On account of this admixture of materials, it is possible 
to make a selection of passages of the Pali Nikayas in such a 
way as to substantiate any one of the four interpretations of 
Nirvana to which we have referred. The passages which give 
the impression that Nirvana is annihilation, if read in the light 
of other passages, which interpret Nirvana as an inconceivable 
existence, may convey a sense different from annihilation. 

1 A hint to this effect is seen in the Dipavamsa, ebu iv. 

2 Sum, ViL, p. 15. 

3 Vis. M., p. 95 : Majjhima-bhanaka Bevatthera ; p. 275 : idam fcava 
Bighabhanaka-Samyuttabhanakanam m-atam, Maj jhimabhanaka pana 
etc. See also pp. 286, 431. 

4 KoSa, ii. 55, p. 278 fn. sutrani ca bahunv antarhitani mulasahglti- 
bhramsat. 

5 Cf. Prof. Poussin’s remark in his Nirvana, p. 9: “ La vieille tradi- 
tion scripturaire (Petit V&hicule), codifiee, renouvelee, amplifies paries 
6eoles, est mal dat6e, en partie tardive, point toujours elaire, eontradie- 
toire sinon dans ses dogmes du moins dsns ses tendences ”, See also p. 
133. 
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'Prof. Keith has, for instance, shown that the simile of the 
extinction of the flame, which is- one of the many important 
similes relied on by scholars favouring the view of annihilation, 
has been worked out in the Aggivacchagotta sutta to show 
that it is not extinction but disappearance in the “deep, 
unmeasurable, difficult to fathom’ 5 state of existence 1 *. 
Buddhaghosa has drawn attention to one or two passages in 
the Blgha 2 and Majjhima* Nikayas which present us with 
quite a new interpretation of Nibbana. The passage runs 

thus:' . . 

Vinnanam anidassanam anantam sabbato pabhaxii. 

Ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati, 

Ettha dighan ca rassan ca anum thulam subhasubham, 
Ettha naman ca rupan ca asesam uparujjhati, 

Vinnanassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhatiti 

On a certain occasion a fehikkhu was advised by Buddha 
to put his question thus : — “ What is that place where (distinc- 
tions like) water and earth, fire and air have no footing, where 
long and short, fine and coarse, good and bad, or name and 
form cease absolutely?” instead of asking “ Where do the four 
elements earth, water, fire and air disappear absolutely ? 
(The answer quoted above was given to it.) “It is vixmana 
(consciousness), which is signless, infinite 5 , radiant on all sides 

1 Keith, B. Phil., pp. 65-6 : “ The comparison is indeed significant, 
for there is no doubt that the Indian idea of the extinction of fire was 
not that which occurs to us of utter annihilation, but rather that the 
flame returns to the primitive, pure, invisible state of fire, in which it 
existed prior to its manifestation in the form of visible fire”. 

2 Digha, I, p. 223 ; Sum . YU. in the I. H. Q., II, i. 

8 Majjhima, I, p. 329; Papancasudanl , I, p. 413. 

^ Cf. the Majjhima Nihdya (I, p. 329) passage : Vinnanam anidassa- 
nam anantam sabbato pabharo, tarn pathaviya pathavittena ananubhu- 
tam, apassa apattena an&nubhutam, etc. The Papancasudani (I, p. 413) 
comments on it as follows : — Padadvayena (i.e,, vinnanam anidassanam ) 
pi nibbanam eva vuttam* Anantan ti tayidam uppada-vaya-antarhi- 

tattS anantam nama Sabbato pabhan ti sabbato pabhasampannam. 

Nibbauato hi anno dhammo sappabhataro va jotimafctaro va parisud- 
dhataro va pandarataro va n’atthi, etc. 

Buddhaghosa says that it is infinite (ananta) because it has no 
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(sabbafco pabb&m ) 1 where all the distinctions mentioned above 
cease, and where , the (constituted) vinnana, after cessation, 
disappears Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this passage 
says that the first vinnana is another name for Nibbana 3 
while the second vinnana is one of the five khandhas. His 
interpretation, it seems, is based upon a few Nikaya passages. 
In the SamyuUa Nikaya 3 , Buddha referring to the parinibbana 
of Vakkali bhikkhu said that the wicked Mara was searching 
for the vinnana (consciousness) 4 of Vakkali, who had been 
Just dead, and predicted that Mara’s attempt would not b© 
successful because Vakkali had passed away (parinibbuto) 
with vinnana which cannot be localised (apatiithita). The 
sense of apatitthita-vinnana is given elsewhere in the SamyuUa 
Nikaya 5 , where it is explained as consciousness which requires 

1 J. d’Alwis 1 suggestion of 4 pabham’ for € paham’ has been preferred 
here. For a note on this, see Sacred Books of the Buddhists , II, p. 283n. 
Buddhaghosa, it seems, preferred the word 44 Papain ” (from Sanskrit 
Prap3=a shed on the roadside for providing passengers with water, 
Aufrecht, Abhi. Batnamala , p. 283) to 44 Pabham ” more for maintaining 
the analogy between Nibbana and sea just mentioned before this 
passage. He says that just as in a great sea no landing-place is provided 
for seafarers, so also in Nibbana there is no particular name corresponding 
to the 38 kammatthanas (bases for meditation), through which a monk 
aims at Nibbana, i.e., through whatever kammatthanas (compared here to 
landing-places) one may reach Nibbana, there is nothing to distinguish 
it in Nibbana. See also ante 9 p. 148, n. 4. 

For Prof. -O. Franke’s notes, see his Digha Nikaya (Quellen der 
Religions Geschichte), Leipzig, p. 166n. 

2 Sum . Vil (I. H. Q., II, i), p. 33: Tatfcha virmatabban ti vifmanam ; 
nihbanass’ etam namam. With regard to the second ‘vinnana* Buddha - 
ghosa says “ Tattha vihnanan fcx carimaka-vifinanam pi abhisahkhara- 
vimlanan ti ” (Of. Vis. M., p. 689). He holds that the vinnana, the 
last consciousness of an arhat, is abhisankhara (constituted) and that 
it ceases like the dame of a lamp to pass into a state of indistinguishabi- 
lity (apannakabhava). Of. Keith, B. Phil., pp. 47, 48 where Prof. Keith 
points out that Prof. Franke’s attempt to prove that there is much 
of negativism in early Buddhism favours the view that Nibbana of early 
Buddhism was more idealistic than negativisiic. See also O. Franke’s 
notes on Nibbana in the Z. D. M. G., Ixix, pp. 475-481. 

8 SamyuUa , III, p. 124; Dhp< A., I, p. 432: appatitthitena ca 
vihhanena Godhiko Kulaputto parinibbuto. 

& i.e., Patisandhi vinnana, see Vbh. A., pp. 161, 192f. ; Dhp. A. y 
l 9 p. 432. 5 SamyuUa , II, p. 65 ; III, pp. 53-61. 
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no support (patittha or arammana) for its origin \ It arises only 
when the attachment (raga) to rupa (material elements of the 
body), and the other four khandhas is removed. It is 
unconstituted, devoid of growth and independent of any cause 
and condition and hence free. Being free it is steady; being 
steady it is happy ; being happy it is without any fear of 
change for the worse ; being fearless it attains parinibbana. 

In commenting cli this passage Buddhaghosa further 
says that an arhat never has any mahnana (thought-con- 
struction ) 1 in regard to the four elements or Nibbana or 
anything whatsoever, which a puthujfana or a khinasava 2 
(but not yet an arhat) has. Buddhaghosa thus tries to show 
that Nibbana is inexpressible, infinite and that any attempt 
to establish a relation between it and a being is a delusion 
of the mind. He is also constrained to say that such a 
description of Nibbana had to be given as a set-off to the 
arguments of Brahma , 3 hinting thereby that even such 
statements are not permissible as Nibbana is inexpressible. 
From such interpretations of the Nikaya passages as well 
as from his exposition of Nibbana in the Visuddhimagga , 
treated later on , 4 it will be apparent that he, far from 
supporting nihilism, held that Nibbana is a transcendental, 
indescribable state. In fact, there was hardly any school 
of Buddhism, which favoured the view of annihilation, and 
so it seems that the opinions of scholars who supported 
annihilation do not rest on very sure foundations. Prof. La 
Vallee Poussin has criticised in detail the views of these 
scholars. He has given the gist of their views, showing the 
weak points in them along with his learned dissertation on 

1 The Nikaya passages referred to here ( Majjhima , I, p. 4) were not 
in harmony with Prof. Stcherbatsky’s theory and so they did not appeal 
to him. See his remarks in Con, of N,, p. 42n. The 44 mahnana’’ 
of Buddhaghosa reminds us of one of the passages of the Prajna - 
paramitas, in which they assert that all dharmas are like dreams and 
that Bodhisattvas 4 svapnam api na manyante, svapnena na manyante, 
etc. ; see, e.g Panca. (A.S.B. ms.), leaves 225, 399b : samsaram samsSrato 
na vikalpayati, nirvanam nirvanato na vikalpayati and so forth. 

2 For distinction between an Arhat and a Khinasava, see Papanca - 

Sudani , I, p. 42. : . 

8 Papancasiidam, II, p. 413. 4 See infra* 
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the interpretation of Nirvana (fitudes sur I ’histone de 
religions, 1925). As in his work he has reviewed most 
of the writings of his predecessors on Nirvana, we need not 
deal with them again. For the present purpose, it is 
sufficient to state his opinion and those of Profs. Berriedale 
Keith and Stcherbatsky, the three latest exponents of the 
subject. 

Prof. La Vallee Poussin gjt Nirvana 

Prof. La Vallee Poussin starts with the statement 
that it is possible to distinguish Buddhism on the one hand 
as popular and devotional, and on the other as clerical and 
mystic. 1 The former is meant for the laity and the latter 
for the monks. The popular and devotional form of Buddh- 
ism holds out the prospect of paradise to the laity. It is 
only a means to an end, for the layman in one of his later 
lives is to become a monk and take to the clerical and 
mystic side of Buddhism and ultimately attain Nirvana. 
Prof. Poussin then proceeds to define Nirvana. He says 
that Nirvana is undoubtedly the highest happiness, putting 
a stop to duhkha and transmigration. It implies the absence 
of merit as well as of demerit. It requires a purely ascetic 
discipline to bring the desires or passions to an end. 2 The 
monks unlike the laity do not seek paradise, for even the 
life in paradise ends with the exhaustion of one’s good 
karma. 3 They therefore seek a state which affords eternal 
(dhruva) beatitude (sukha). 4 The very common appella- 
tion to denote this state is Amatapadam (immortality), which 
Prof. Poussin considers to be a very old and characteristic 
expression used to describe Nirvana. He thinks that the 
notion of deliverance has been made precise in the early 

1 Nirvana, pp. 1,7, S. Cf. Karma and Jfiana of Brahmanie philo- 
sophy; the former leads to svarga (heaven) while the latter to moks a 
(©mancipation). 

2 Nirvana , p. 4. 

8 Cf. Chandogya, 8, 1, 6; Tad yatheha karmajito lokah ksiyate, 
evam evamutra punyajito lokah ksiyate (just as the things produced 
by ©Sorts of people are exhausted by their use, so also heavenly 
lives, etc., earned by sacrifices, merits, etc., are exhausted by their use). 

4 Nirvana , pp. 48, 60. 
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Buddhist literature. It is an abode , supreme and definite, 
but yet this notion has not been coloured by any positive 
philosophic doctrine or by speculation upon God, soul, or 
being in itself . 1 He, as also Dr. E. J. Thomas 2 , refers to the 
fact that the early Buddhists did not speculate about such 
Upanisadic doctrine as the Parabrahman which was developed 
by the Vedantists long after Buddhism. They knew only 
of the highest hea^jen called Brahmaloka. Dr, Thomas 
remarks in connection with the Brahmajala Suita that “ among 
all these views there is no expressed contradiction, or even 
recognition of the Vedantie theory of Atman or Brahman 
as the one ultimate reality ” 8 . Prof. Poussin also points out 
that it is not correct to hold that Buddhism originated 
purely in opposition to Brahmanic theories. He says that 
there is nothing which permits us to affirm that Nirvana 
was conceived in opposition to any Brahmanic theory. 
Nirvana, Immortality, or Deliverance appears to be a 
rudimentary idea free from all metaphysical speculations. 
It is connected more with myths than with metaphysics. 
Nirvana is an invisible abode where the saint disappears, 
often in the middle of a flame, or in a kind of apotheosis . 4 
In short, the Hlnayana Buddhism from the time of the 
Mahdvagga to Buddhaghosa emanated, so to say, from the 
Yoga almost without any mixture. The Immortal State, the 
Inexpressible is what a saint aims at, because it is the 
deliverance from birth and death. It is, however, not 
possible to establish any relation, philosophical or ontological, 
between the Immortal and the world of beings who trans- 
migrate. Immortality is the name given to Nirvana; in 
other words, perfect happiness, extinction, detachment are 
terms which are devoid of doctrinal complexities, and which, 
in fact, appear to signify merely the extinction of the fire 
of desire, or, to put it in another way, constitute the road 
to the Immortal State, or the Immortal State itself . 6 It is 
obvious that Prof. Poussin wants to. contradict the long- 

1 Nirvana, p. 45); s< La notion de la deliverance etait precise: l’asedte 
n© derate pas qne la d&ivrance ne soit im s6jour supreme et definitif”. 

2 Life of Buddha , p. 200. 3 ibid. 

4 Nirvana, p. 57 5 Ibid,, pp. 53-4. 
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advocated view that Nirvana is annihilation. He cites 
several passages to show that the self-originating ' fire in 
which a saint consumed himself, as also the saint himself, was 
not annihilated , 1 While summarising his views, he gives the 
following different uses of the term Nirvana : 

(i) The Nirvana, the Absolute, the Uncaused which 
is by itself the Destruction of passion, of duhkha. 

(ii) The complete possession of Nirvana, which reduces 
all passions and all new existences to the quality of 
anutpattika (not being capable of reproducing) ; in other 
words, that which constitutes the saint ship, the deliverance 
from thought (or conceptions), the Sopadhiiesa Nirvana 
(Nirvana with corporal residue). 

(iii) The consciousness of the possession of Nirvana, 
consciousness obtained in ecstasy which is beatitude, and 
which is the best form of Nirvana in the world, and 
properly speaking, the only Nirvana. 

(iv) The possession of the Samadhi of the cessation 
of ideas and sensations (samjndvedayitanirodha), a possession 
obtainable by saints, perfect or imperfect, a samadhi which 
appears like entering into Nirvana, and of which one becomes 
conscious through the body only, since the thought is then 
stopped. 

(v) The entering into Nirvana at the last moment of 
thought, the end of duhkha, the entering into AnupadhiSesa 
Nirvana (Nirvana without any corpora] residue). 

(vi) The possession of Nirvana relating to such and such 
a passion which carries with it the quality of not being able 
to reproduce itself for such passion and such future exist- 
ences; an incomplete sanctity which one enjoys in ecstasy . 2 

Prof. Poussin has endeavoured to show that the Nir- 
vana of the early Buddhists is not annihilation; it is a 
state which may well bear comparison with the paradise of 
the laity but it is free from the implication of a life in 
paradise, i.e., unlike; the life in a paradise, it is eternal 
(dhruva), it is beatitude, but without any sensation even of 


1 Nirvana, p 58. 


2 Ibid., pp, 83-4. 
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bliss . 1 It is beyond merit and: demerits a quiescent state 
which is obtainable in this life by saints when they establish 
themselves in the samadhi of samjndveditanirodha (cessation 
of ideas and sensations). In this state as the thought is 
completely stopped, the saint feels only by his body the 
supreme bliss. He however warns us not to identify the 
supreme state of bliss with the Vedantic Parabrahman, for 
the Buddhists had n€>t yet arrived at that conception. His 
reason for holding this opinion is, chiefly, that the early 
Buddhists were not interested, to any appreciable extent, in 
metaphysical speculations, but were rather busy with myths. 
Hence, their conception of Nirvana was not of a metaphy- 
sical nature but just the utmost possible extension of the 
conception of paradise. 


Prof. Stcherbatsky on Nirvana 

Prof. Stcherbatsky protests strongly against the view of 
Prof. Poussin that Nirvana is a sort of ultimate conceivable 
existence — a view suggested by the expression Amatapadam , 2 
often used to describe Nirvana, and by the descriptions of 
the same found in the Milindapanha and the Nikdyas . 
Prof. Stcherbatsky does not examine the various passages of 
the Pitakas and other works, which influenced Prof. Poussin’s 
conclusions. It would appear from the Conception of Nir - 


r Cf. Dhammasangani, 1389, 1579 ff. : Nibbana is not to b© taken as 
accompanied by piti (delight), sukha (happiness), or upekkha (equanim- 
ity). In the IV, p. 347, Prof. Poussin says, “ Nirvana from the 

beginning is perfect happiness, the summum bonum , much better than 
any paradise, not a paradise (of course) without any conceivable relations 
with any form of existence. The canonic literature states clearly that 
the happiness of Nirvana, end of suffering, is blissful because it is not 
vedita 

2 In this connection we may mention that Amatapadam does not 
always necessarily mean “heavenly state ”, The word * mrty u 9 (Pali 
maccu), in the lines of the Taitt. Upa. 2. I. I : Brahmavidapnoti param, 
na punar mrtyave, and Gha. Upa. 7. 26. 2: Tad ekam pa^yati na pa&yo 
mrtyum pa^yati, is explained by the commentators as neither heavenly 
existence nor eternal death but as pramada (negligence, error) and moha 
(delusion). This comment is supported by the Dhammapada line: 
Pamado maccuno padam. See P» T. S. Diet sv, Maceu. 
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mna as well as from his earlier work the Central Conception of 
Buddhism that Prof. Steherbatsky bases his findings purely on 
the study of the AbhidharmaJco&a of Vasubandhu, and ignores 
the fact that the Koia does not present us with the original 
doctrines which the Pitakas are supposed to preserve. He 
also does not attach importance to the fact that the Thera* 
vadins and Sarvastivadins do not agree as to the nature of 
disintegration of constituted elements (samskrtavastus), 
which is clearly hinted at in the discussion in the Kathd- 
vatthu 1 2 on the theory of §he Sarvastivadins that “all exists 
In his treatment of the discussion of this topic, however, he 
refers to the fact that the Vibhajyavadins (= Thera vadins) 
did not always agree with the Sarvastivadins. 

In view of the fact mentioned above, it is doubtful how 
far Prof. Steherbatsky was right in attributing to Buddha 
the views found in the KoSa that “ (i) Buddha was led to a 
denial of every permanent principle, (ii) that the originality 
of Buddha's position consisted in denying substantiality 
altogether, and (iii) that forsaking the Monism of the 
Upanisads and the Dualism of the Samkhya, he established 
a system of the most radical pluralism ”. 3 These might have 
been the views of the later Vaibhasikas but were certainly 
not those of the early Buddhists, not to speak of Buddha 
himself. Many passages can be, and have been, cited from 
the Pitakas 4 to show that Nirvana is a reality, that it is 
unspeakable and possesses the sign of peacefulness, the taste 
of immortality, that it offers consolation, that it is un- 
born, uncreated, and indestructible. In the face of the 
glowing descriptions that are to be found of the state of 
Nirvana in early post- canonical works , 5 6 it is difficult to 
agree with Prof. Steherbatsky that Nirvana is nothing but 


1 Kvu., L 6, pp. 115 f. 

2 Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 43, 76 £E. ; Keith’s B. Phil., 
p. 168; Con. of N., pp. 3, 27; for bibliography on the topic « All exists’* 
see Kosa , v. 24, pp. 49, 50 fn. 

3 Con. of N., p. 3. 

4 See besides Prof. Poussin’s Nirvana, Seiler’s Die buddkistiscJie 

Tersenlcung, Munchen, pp. 36-42 ; P. T. S. Diet* sv. Nibbana. 

6 e t g., Thera- and Theri~gaiha ; Milindapanha. 
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eternal . death and that it is an unconstituted element 
(asamskrta-dhatu), because it is tantamount to the absolute 
annihilation of the constituted elements (samskrta-dharmas) 
— * c a kind of entity where there is no consciousness ”. 1 In 
fact, Prof, Stcherbatsky’s opinion makes it resemble one of 
the heretical doctrines condemned by Buddha, viz Asanni 
atta hoti arogo param marana (the soul remains after death 
as an unconscious bu& healthy entity ). 2 Without multiplying 
instances, we can refer to the last few lines of the Kevad - 
dha Svitta* to show that there are passages in the early 
Buddhist works which go directly against the conclusions of 
Prof. Stcherbatsky. If Nibbana is extreme happiness (para- 
masukha), a place of perfect peace 4 (santivarapadam), an 
object of realisation (sacehikiriya ), 5 it is safer to accept the 
opinion of Prof. Poussin that Nirvana is the highest con- 
ceivable paradisaical existence than to agree with Prof. 
Stcherbatsky that Nirvana is simply an end of the samskrta 
dharmas — a stone-like life without a vestige of consciousness. 

In short, Prof. Stcherbatsky makes Buddha a materialist 
and an annihilationist (Ucchedavadin) so severely condemned 
by Buddha. Prof. Stcherbatsky admits this anomalous posi- 
tion of his exposition, and endeavours to extricate himself 
from the anomaly by stating that Buddha’s materialism and 
annihilationism were of a modified nature, because, as he 
says, the elements constituting a being were not only material, 
but both material and spiritual, and hence, according to him, 
Buddha was not an out-and-out materialist like the Carvakas, 
or like Ajita Kesakambalin and Pakudha Kaccayana, but 
was partially so. Then, as regards Buddha being not an 
out-and-out annihilationist he points to the moral law, the 
strength and importance of which were recognised by Buddha ; 
Buddha meant that the being, which is only a conglomeration 
of “evanescent elements ”, passes through a series of exist- 
ences governed by the moral law, ultimately to be annihilated 

1 Central Conception oj Buddhism , p. 53. 

2 Majjhima , II, pp. 230 f, 

3 Digha , I, p. 223; for its commentary see Sum. Vil. in the LH.Q* 9 
vol, II, i ; see ante, pp. 148 £1 

4 Majjhima , I, p. 257. 5 Bid., I, pp. 58, 83, 510, 

' / , • ; 

: Vv:- : 
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or, in other words, to attain Nirvana or eternal death, 
Hence, according to Prof. Sfccherbatsky, Uecheda or annihil- 
ation takes, place not after one life but a series of lives. 


Nirvana as viewed bv. .Prof,;. /.Keith 

• Prof. Keith on the basis of the Nikaya passages where 
there' is' an emphatic assertion of .tLe existence of Nirvana 
as something unfathomable, unborn, unci&ated, unconstituted, 
and so forth, — a description echoed in the works of Nagar** 
Juna,— and also on the strength of the discussions in the 
Buddhistic literature on the existence of the Tathagata 
during his life-time or after his decease, thinks that the 
Madhyamaka view can be traced in the Nikayas, and that 
there are u positive assurances of the reality of something 
over and above the empirical world 59 . 1 He says further 
that “the great sermon at Benares on the characteristic 
of that which is not self does not deny in express terms 
that there .may exist another realm of existence which is 
exempt from empirical determination, and which therefore 
must be regarded as absolutely real ”. 2 Though Prof. Keith 
thinks that the view of a section of the early disciples 
about the £C existence of an absolute reality admits of 
serious support 55 and that passages or expressions can be 
traced in the Nikayas having the colour or flavour of the 
Brahmanic Upanisads or the Mahdhhdrata , he puts forward 
the proviso that on the basis of these coincidences it would 
not be proper to say that the Buddhist Nirvana is essentially 
the absolute parallel with the Brahman ,5 , for the Buddhists 
“ like every new belief were largely compelled to put their 
wine in old bottles 9 ’. 3 He also does not ignore the fact 
that there are ample evidences in the Nikayas to show that 
“ Buddha was a genuine agnostic though he himself is not 
much in favour of the view. In short, Prof. Keith is of 
opinion that the Nikayas do not teach annihilation, or eternal 
death. He finds in Nirvana only a negative aspect of the 
Absolute or the Void and would not recognize it to be the 

1 Keith, B. Phil, p. 67. 2 ibid., p. 61, 

& Ibid., p, 68. * Ibid., p. 63. 
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same as Brahman of the Upanisads or the Vedantists. Prof. 
Poussin also would subscribe to this view if it be taken 
as the Mahayanic conception of Nirvana, for, according to 
him, the Hinayanic Nirvana is something definite and real, 
a tangible reality. Prof, Stcherbatsky rises, above all hesita- 
tions and asserts that the Hinayanic Nirvana is eternal 
death, while the Mahayanic Nirvana is eternal life, and 
that the latter is# the same as the Monism or Advaita 
Brahman of the Vedantists . 1 Though he may be partial to 
Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, he cannot be justified in 
ignoring or explaining away the passages of the Nikayas 
which interpret Nirvana differently from Vasubandhu. The 
opinion of Prof. Poussin that “ there is a great deal of 
Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali canon 93 2 and the 
reference of Prof. Keith to passages or suttas of the Nikayas 
Indicative of the reasonableness of holding such an opinion, 
appear startling to Prof. Stcherbatsky, and against them he 
holds without mentioning any authority or citing any pas- 
sage, that “it is quite impossible to maintain that Hlnayana 
is an advaita system 5,3 and that it is going too far to see 
a “full-fledged Prajnaparamita" in the Majjhima Nihaya, 
Now that we have stated the views of the latest exponents 
of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana, we shall proceed to 
examine some of them in the light of evidences yielded by the 
Pali works. 


IS SAMJNAVEDAYITANIRODHA A FORETASTE OF NIRVANA ? 

It is, however, striking that both Profs. Stcherbatsky 
■and Poussin have tried to form an idea of Nirvana on the 
basis of the quiescent state attained by a yogin at the 
highest altitude of his meditation. Both agree that it is 
this quiescence which is aimed at by all saints, including the 
arhats. To Prof. Stcherbatsky, Nirvana was the highest form 

1 Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his article on Nirvana in the JJP.T.S. 
(1904-5) favours the metaphysical conception of the Absolute as the 
real interpretation of Nirvana of the early Buddhists. 

2 E.R.JB1; sv. Nirvana, Prof. Poussin has also traced Vijhanavada 
ideas in the Afaguttara ; see his Nirvana , p. 65. 

8 Con. of N., p. 42 fn. 
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of quiescence imaginable and hence it is a condition where 
there is no vestige of consciousness — an absolute annihilation 
of. life , 1 while to Prof* Poussin it is a condition where the 
mind (cilia) does not function, but the body is pervaded by 
an 'extremely pleasant feeling; the mind, being inactive, 
does not enjoy the pleasure. 

Prof. Poussin formed his impression mainly from the 
utterances of perfected saints in the Uddna and the Thera - 
and Theri-gdthd. His conception of Hmayanic Nirvana 
appears to my mind to be the magnified form of the 
pleasant sensation felt by saints in the second and third 
trances. The Nikdyas often speak of the pleasant sensation 
in the second and third trance as similar to that of a 
person when his body is besmeared with fine powder by an 
expert bath attendant; but they do not speak about the 
sensation felt by a saint while in Nirvana. Prof. Poussin is 
justified in regarding the highest meditation of Samjnavedita- 
(or vedayita-) nirodha as a foretaste of Nirvana in this 
world, but his view that the body of the saint is pervaded 
by blissful sensation is unwarranted . 2 The Pali texts are 
quite clear about their definition of this highest meditation. 
In the Mahdparinibbdna Suita? Buddha entered into medita- 
tion before attaining parinirvana and rose from the lowest 
to the highest samadhi, the Sanndvedayitanirodha , when 
Ananda, imperfect as he was, took him to be dead (parini- 
bbuta). This is the highest meditation to which an adept can 
reach . 4 The condition of a person in this meditation is 
almost the same as that of a dead man. The Samyutta 
NiJcdya 5 explains the differences thus: There is a complete 
cessation of the activities in a dead man as well as in a 
person in the highest samadhi, — i.e., of the (i) physical 
activities (kayasankharo) e.g., inhalation and exhalation, (ii) 

' i Con. of N. 9 p. 28. 

2 Nirvana pp. 83-4 : la possession du recueillement de la cessation 
d© Fid6e et de la sensation, possession reserve© aux saints complete on 
incomplets, recueillement semfolable a V entree dans le Nirvana et dont 
on a conscience par le corps puisque la pens6e y est interrompue. 

3 Dtgha , II, p. 150. * M. Vr, 9 p. 48. 

5 Samyutta , IV, pp. 293 £. cf. Majjhima, I, p. 301. 
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'speech activities (vacisankharo) e.g., reflection and delibera- 
tion (vitakkavicara), and (iii) mental activities (citt-asafikharo), 
e*g. 9 ideation and feeling (sahha ca vedana ca) 1 . The life 
(ayu) of the man engaged in meditation is -not exhausted 
as also his internal heat ( usma ), and his organs of sense 
remain in a placid condition, while in the deceased person 
there is no life {ayu) and no internal heat {usma) and his 
sense-organs are defunct. In the Sannavedayitanirodha, a 
saint cannot at will rise from it. Before entering into the 
samadhi, he fixes the time-limit after which he would 
revert to the ordinary state of consciousness and he does^ 
so at the fixed moment. This meditation in which the mind, 
the body, and the power of the speech completely cease to 
function may be likened to the condition of deep sleep 
(susupti) of a man. It is similar to the Upanisadic conception 
of “deep-sleep consciousness” in which there is no con- 
sciousness either of the objective world or of the self 2 . 
The Pali texts nowhere mention a blissful sensation enjoyed 
by the body apart from the mind. The feeling of ease enjoyed 
by an ascetic in the highest trance is generated within the 
body and not by any contact with an external, material 
thing 3 . The verses in the Thera - and Theri-gatha and the 
passages in the Mahaparinibbana sutta describing the last 
trance of Buddha only express the ecstasy experienced by a 
perfected saint when, he is in the highest trance. It is really 
the foretaste of what he is going to experience permanently. 
At the Arhat stage, i.e. 9 on the attainment of the Sopadi- 
sesanibbanadhatu, he is assured of the fact that the supreme 
bliss in the inexpressible form of existence is going to be 
permanently his after the dissolution of his physical body, 


1 C£. Patanjali Yoga-Sutra, I. 2 : Yogageittavrttinirodhah. 

2 Ran.ade, Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy , p. 269. 

3 There are passages in the Nikayas, in which it is said that 
44 vimokkhe kayena phassitva viharati 95 (Atiguttara, II, 90). The 
Vimokkhas do not refer to Nibbbana but to the eight meditations 
(Dighu, III, pp. 261-2) or to the three Samadhis called Animitta,, Appani- 
hita, and SunSata vimokkhas (P&s. M.> p. 658). These refer only to 
experiences of meditating saints felt within themselves and not by 
coming into contact with something external. 
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or in other : words, he is going to be established in , the 
Anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu permanently. The close relation 
between the meditation of Sail navedajb tanirodha and Nibbana 
will be apparent from the verses of the Uddm describing 
the parinibbana of Dabba Mallaputta; ; 

Abhedi kayo nirodhi sauna vedana pi ’tidahamsu sabba, ' 

1 vnpasamimsu sahkharl vinnanam attham agama ti. 

[The body is disintegrated, perception' stops, all sensations 
are burnt away, the (three) activities cease and the (consti- 
tuted) consciousness disappears.] 

The Sanhavedayitanirodha, therefore, is very similar to 
parinibbana. The Majjhima Nikdya 1 adds that a perfect, 
saint not only attains it but also destroys his asavas (im- 
purities) by knowledge and thus goes beyond the clutches of 
Mira. Hence, the Sanhavedayitanirodha of a saint ia tanta- 
mount to a foretaste of Nihbana only when it is accom- 
panied by the other necessary conditions, viz., destruction of 
asavas, insight into the truth and so forth. 

Is Nirvana eternal death ? 

: Prof. Stcherbatsky thinks that Nirvana being allied to 
gamjhavedayitanirodha, it may be regarded as a state with- 
out a vestige of consciousness. In the account of Buddha’s 
parinirvana, Buddha enters into the Samjhavedayitanirodha 
but he does not stay there permanently. He comes down 
to the lowest and then rises again to attain parinirvana in 
the fourth dhyana. 2 If Nirvana had been a permanent 
form of Samjhavedayitanirodha, then Buddha would have 
remained there and attained mahaparinirvana. 

To prove his contention that Nirvana is eternal death, 
Prof. Stcherbatsky takes support from another statement in 
the Mahdparinibbana-sulta commented upon in the Madhya* 
mika-Vriti? The passage is: 

Prado tyasy eva nirvanam vimoksas tasya oetasah. 

He attributes to the Vaibhasikas the comment which 
follows this passage in the Vrtti. The Vaibhasikas, 4 as 
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,is. supposed by him, assert in refuting the abhava theory 
of the Sautrantikas that there is something fi in which desire 
Is extinct 9 , and that it Is not merely e extinct desire 9 as 
the Sautrantikas think . 1 In the Sanskrit text there is no 
Word or hint about the extinction of consciousness. All. that 
is said is about irsna. Prof. Stcherbatsky , however, in his 
translation says that every desire (also consciousness) is 
extinct (at final Nirvana ). 2 Probably his addition “and 
consciousness 95 in the line was suggested by the line that 
follows, viz., “yasmin sati cetaso vimokso bhavati . 99 He 
translates cetaso vimoksah as “consciousness is quite extinct * 99 
It is difficult to accept his English rendering and it is 
not at all clear why he should prefer “ consciousness 99 to 
“mind 99 as the English equivalent of cetas. The Pali ver- 
sion of the line, “ Paj jotass 9 eva nibbanam vimokho cetaso 
ahu ti ”, 3 was uttered by Anuruddha to describe Buddha’s 
Nirvana, Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this passage 
says that vimokkho means the removal of all screens hinder- 
ing vision, and that the extinction of the flame indicates 
the state of non-manifestation . 4 Prof. Stcherbatsky may 
have other reasons for such an opinion, hut it is difficult to 
agree with him in regard to the fact that the early 
Buddhists generally, including the Theravadins, regarded 
Nirvana as an inanimate reality. In the KaihavaUhu and 
the Dhammasanga?yi , Mibbana has been qualified as acetasika, 
the English rendering of which, according to Mrs, Rhys 
Davids, should be “not a property of the mind”, or accord- 
ing to Prof. Poussin, “ where mind does not function any 
more 99 . 5 Here acetasika does not mean inanimate substance, 
but it is a state where the individual citta (=manovijnana) 

1 Nirvana as Ksayamatra is discussed in the Vis . M., p. 508 ; see 
in] fa, p. 173. 

2 Gon* of N., App„ p. 191. 

3 Digha, II, p. 157 ; see Otto Franke, Z.D.M.G. , xlix, p. 476. 

4 Sum. Vil (Burmese ed., Rangoon, 1903), p, 168 : Vimokkho ti 
kenaci dkammena anavarano vimokkho, sabbaso apannattibhavupagamo 
pajjotanibbanasadiso jato. 

5 Also “Unmental, automatic” see Points of the Controversy, pp. 
57ft. 249. 
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or the abMsanhMramnnam of Buddhaghosa 1 ceases to 
exist ; hence Nirvana is not eternal death. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in interpreting Nirvana as an. eter- 
nal state of death has attached too much importance to the 
influence of Samkhya on Buddhism . 2 H© almost identifies 
the Vaibhasika with the . Samkhya School excepting for 
the ' conception of Perusa in the latter . 3 He says that 
Nirvana is a lifeless reality corresponding to the undifferentiated 
matter (Prahrti) 4 of Samkhya. The position of Prof. 
Stcherbatsky reduces itself to this that the phenomenal world 
issued out of Nirvana to return to it again by the removal of 
Avidya (ignorance), and that Nirvana is the same as the five 
skandhas in their original undifferentiated state. This is un- 
supported by the canonical as well as the non-canonical 
texts. The Sarvastivadins in enumerating the various 
s elements 3 mention Nirvana as an Asamskrta-dhatu existing 
side by side with the elements constituting a being. 
The Thera' vadins also hold that the five khandhas 5 are 
nothing but masses of five kinds of elements, out of which 
a being is constituted through Avidya. Both the Sarvasti- 
vadins and the Theravadins are emphatic in their statement 
that a being once constituted out of the seventy-two ele- 
ments or five khandhas passes through innumerable exist- 
ences, until by the removal of Avidya, he enters into the 
Asamskrtadhatu or Nirvana, which is an element existing by 
itself. According to the Samkhya School of philosophy, the 
moksa (emancipation) of a being consists in his realisation 
of the fact that Purusa and Prakrti remain ever apart 
(viveka-khyati) and not by a being passing from the con- 

1 See ante. Prof . Stcherbatsky himself writes elsewhere (Central Con . 
of B., p. 15) that cifcta=mano=manovijnana. 

2 See his Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 824. 

3 Con. of N., pp. 27-8. 4 Ibid. 

5 Nowhere in the Buddhist texts, any statement is made that the 
five khandhas were originally in an undifferentiated state. All that 
they say is that the material elements of all beings of all times of 
the Kamadhatu and Rupadhatu are collectively called Rupakkhandha, 
so also Vedana, Sanaa, Sahkhara, and Vinnana of all beings taken to- 
gether are called Yedanakkhandha, Safifiakkhandha, Sankharakkhandha 
and Vinnanakkhandha. Vis. M.> pp. 443, 452. 
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stituted to the unconstituted state. In Samkhya, the eman- 
cipated being is one of the innumerable Purusas while in 
Buddhism he is after death indistinguishable from Nirvana. 
The agreement between Samkhya and early Buddhism lies in 
the fact that the undifferentiated matter (Prakrti ) 1 of Samkhya 
corresponds in its differentiated form to the five khandhas 
and not to Nirvana^ as inferred by Prof. Stcherbatsky. If an 
analogue for Nirvana be sought for in Samkhya we may say 
that it could have been found in Purusa if the innumerable 
Purusas were one Asamskrfcadhatu. 

Is Nibvanadhattt a vastu ? 

On the basis of the Visuddhimagga and the AbliidliarmakoSa, 
Prof. La Vallee Poussin remarks that Nirvana is a vastu 2 3 * * * * 
(material substance), a reality, which the body touches when 
in the highest trance ( s am] fia vedayit a-nirodha) , while Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, in consonance with his interpretation of 
Nirvana, says that it is a “reality (dharma or vastu) in the 
sense of a materialistic lifeless reality” similar to the Prakrti 
of Samkhya. The inclusion of Nibbana in Asankhata-dhatus 
along ' with Akasa and the comparison drawn between 
Akasa and Nibbana make us think that Nibbana is a sub- 
stance (vastu, dhatu) similar to Akasa . 8 But the expression 
dhatu is used in Buddhist works in senses as varied as some 

1 Ruddhaghosa refers to Pakati-Purisa but does not compare them 
with Buddhist khandhas. See Vis. M, 9 pp. 518, 525.^ 

2 See P. T. S. Dictionary , p. 176 sv. dhatu-nibbana. Drs. Bhys 
Davids and Stede have drawn attention, to the fact that dhatu in connec- 
tion with Nibbana or Amata does not convey the sense of any thing. 
It is only a state — the state of Nibbana, for which they coined the 
word Nibbana«dom or Nibbana- hood On the various meanings of 
Vastu, see Koia, IX, p. 285. 

3 The conception of Aka£a as made by the Sarvastivadins may be 
; similar to that of the Samkhyas. 

Dr. B. N. Seal thinks that “ Aka£a corresponds in some respects 
to the ether of the physicists and in other, to what may be called 

proto-atom (prolyl©).” See Ray’s Hindu Chemistry , p. 88. 

The VaiSesikas define Aka£a as “ a simple, continuous, infinite substance 

and is the substratum of sound.” Prof. Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil, 

II, pp. 192-3. 
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of the other terms, like dhamma, khandha, or samkhara ; so 
it is not safe to interpret the dhatu of Nibbana-dhatu as a 
vastu or dravya (thing). As for the reason of the Buddhist 
writers for selecting Akasa as an object of comparison with 
Nibbana, it may be said that it was done only because 
many aspects of Akasa were identical with those of Nibbana, 
but it does not follow that because Akasa is a dhatu, 
Nibbana is also a dhatu. Like Akasa, Nibbana is inexpres- 
sible; it is beyond empirical determination but not a mate- 
rial substance. In the Buddhist works, the term c Nibbana- 
dhatu" has been used in such a way that one is likely to 
take it for a substance like Akasa or Samudda. In the 
Mahaniddesa / a large number of bhikkhus is described as 
attaining nibbana without residue (anupadisesanibbandhatu) 
but causing no perceptible increase or decrease in the 
c Nibbanadhatu\ The Milindapanha 1 2 compares Nibbana to 
Akasa or Samudda implying thereby that it exists but its 
form, location, age, or measure cannot be ascertained. It is 
like space (Akasa) without origin, life or death, rise or fall. 
It is uncovered and supportless and is infinite. Just as 
birds fly about in the Akasa or animals float about in the 
sea so also the perfect (Ariyas) move about in the Nibbana - 
dhatu. It is like Are without a continued objective exist- 
ence. Just as fire remains latent unless and until two 
pieces of wood are rubbed to make it patent, so Nibbana 
which is without any continued objective existence is called 
forth into being when the necessary conditions are put 
together. The KatJidvatiku 3 in connection with the discussion 
of * Amatadhatu ’ maintains the same position. It shows 
that the Theravadins declined to agree with the Pubbase- 
liyas who held that Nirvana (Amata) is a material object. 

1 Mahaniddesa 7 I, p. 132; Kvu p. 124; Mil, pp. 316: Atthi- 
dhammassa nibbanassa rupam va santhanam va vayam va pamanam 
apannapanam. Cf. Samyutta, II, pp. 124-6. 

2 Mil., p. 320; Yafcha Maharaja akaso na jayati na jiyati na raiyati 
na cavati no uppajjafci duppasaho acoraharano anissito vihagagamano 
niravarano ananto ©vam eva kho maharaja nibbanam na jayati. .. ....... 

ariyagamanam. .... .anantam. 

3 Kvu., is. 2. ■ V; ' : ^ M 
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This inference of the Pubbaseliyas was based, as pointed out 
in the text, on the well-known passage of the Majjhima 
Nikdya i 1 

Nibbanam nibbanato sanjanati, nibbanam nibbanato sari- 
oatva nibbanam manna ti, nibbinasmim manxiati, nibbanato 
mannati, nibbanam me ti mannati, nibbanam abhinandatl ti 
[He knows Nibbana' as (an object) nibbana ; having so known, 
he thinks of it ; thinks (that he) is in it or away from it ; 
that it is his and that it is worth praising* 2 ] 

Buddbaghosa, in commenting upon this discussion, says that 
the opinion of the Pubbaseliyas is due to the drawing of a 
careless inference and that the passage cited above refers to 
earthly Nirvana 3 and not to the real Nirvana and hence it 
is not conclusive. Buddhaghosa’s view may not be accept- 
able to all but it makes it quite clear that according to the 
Thera vadins, Nirvana, though denoted by Amata, must not 
be taken as a dravya (thing), though it may serve as an 
dmmmana (basis) for meditations . 4 

; Resume : Early Buddhist Conception of Nirvana 

The results of my examination of the expositions of Nir- 
vana in the Hinayana and Mahay ana works, and of the dis- 
cussions of same bv modem scholars, may be summarised 


1 Majjhima, I, p. 4. 

2 For a comment on this passage see Keith, B. Phil p. 49; La 
Valine Poussin, Nirvana , pp. 126, 127. See ante. 

The sense of the passage is that a person who has not truly 
realised Nibbana may labour under the delusion that Nibbana is an 
object which h© has known, and with which he stands in some rela- 
tion, namely, that he has entered into it or that he is away from it, 
or that Nibbana is his or that Nibbana is an object to be praised. 

3 Kvu. A., p. 116: ditthadhammanibbanam samdhava fohasitam 
tasma asadhakam, C£. Papancasiidani, p. 38 : Tattha Nibbanan ti “ yato 
kho bho ay am atta paneahi kamagunehi samappito samangibhuto 
paricarati, ettavata kho bho ayam atta paramaditthadhammanifobanam 
patto hot! ti” ; see Dzgha, I, 36. 

4 Vis. M., pp. 680, 681. 
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. (i) Ethical. The ethical conception of , Nirvana has 
received the largest amount of attention in the Pali texts as 
well as in the writings .of modem scholars. The Nikavas 
abound in terms and passages expressive of the ethical con- 
ception of Nirvana so much so that Dr. Stede wrote as late 
as 1923 that e< Nibbana is purely and solely an ethical state 
to be reached in this' birth by ethical practices, contempla- 
tion, and insight. It is therefore not transcendental This 
opinion.' is mot supported by facts. Throughout the Nikayas, 
Nibbana is described as the destruction (khaya) of attach- 
ment (raga), hatred (dosa) and delusion (moha), of desire 
(tanha), impressions (sahkhara), and firm grasp of wrong 
ideas (upadana), of impurities {asava) and afflictions (kilesa), 
and of desire for existence (bhava), birth (jafci), old age, 
death (jaramarana), and thus of misery (dukkha). In des- 
cribing the positive aspect of Nibbana, the Nikayas state 
that it is a condition which is very happy (accantasukha), 
imperishable (accuta), steady (acala, dkira), tranquil (santa) 
and free from fear (akutobhaya). It is the state of the 
highest bliss (arnata). The ethical conception of Nirvana 
appealed so much to the Buddhist authors that they wrote 
literary pieces of great poetical excellence in order to pay 
glowing tributes ' to the attainment, of same. 

(ii) Psychical. Many scholars have dealt with the 
psychical aspect of Nirvana but without laying sufficient 
emphasis upon its significance. This aspect of Nibbana is 
generally brought out in those passages of the Nikayas, 
which treat of the Jhanas or the path of contemplation. 
The object of Jhanas is to bring the mind into such a state 
that it will . be above worldly pleasure and pain. It can , be 
effected by dissociating the mind completely from all world- 
ly matters. This is' achieved by means of, the trances, the 
highest of which is the Saimavedayitanirodha. From the 
foregoing discussion about the highest trance, it is evident 
that ■ Nibbana is psychically ■ Sannavedayitanirodha provided 


1 See P. T. S. Diet . , sv. Nibbana. The part of the Dictionary, 
containing the article on Nibbana was published after the death of 
Dr. Rhys Davids, 





that . the adept complies with the other necessary conditions 
of Arhathood. In course of our exposition, of the various 
dhStus, it has been shown that an adept in the first jhana 
rises mentally to the same level as that of the denizens of 
the Rupabrahmaloka, and gradually proceeding higher and 
higher develops a mental state corresponding to that of the 
beings of the Nevasannanasannayatana — the highest plane of 
existence in the three worlds. He acquires the five trans- 
cendental powers (abhinna), viz., performing supernatural 
feats (iddhividha) such as visiting the Brahmaloka; acquir- 
ing divine ear (dibbasota) and divine vision (dibbacakkhu), 
knowing others’ thoughts (paracittavij anana) , and remember- 
ing former existences (pubbenivasanussati). According to the 
Buddhist conception, an adept who is capable of rising up 
as high as the eighth trance (nevasannanasannayatana) is as 
powerful as the gods of the highest Arupabrahmaloka. The 
stage of Nibbana being still higher, he has to rise further in 
trance and attain the Sannavedayitanirodha, where his mind 
stops functioning and hence there is no perception or sensa- 
tion. He is now fit to stay in the Apariyapannadhatu or 
Lokuttaradhatu. While in this trance, he has a foretaste of 
Nibbana, which is going to be his permanently. He acquires 
the sixth abhinna, viz., knowledge of the destruction of his 
impurities (asavakhayakarananana ) 1 and of the consequent 
attainment of emancipation. His mental faculties then 
become so very clear 2 that he understands with a moment’s 
thought all that is happening around him. He is now 
possessed of full illumination, i.e., he is enlightened. 

(iii) Metaphysical. The metaphysical aspect of Nibbana 
presents the greatest difficulties to the students of Buddhism 
and has been the source of many controversies. There is 


2 The usual expression is, asavanam khaya anasavam eetovimuttim 
panfiavimuttim ditthe va dhamme sayam abhinna saechikatva upasam 
pajja viharati. Digha, III, p. 281. 

2 See Jataha , I, p. 108 Vannupatha Jat . : Obhasamattam=super- 
natural illumination while striving to attain jhana. Of. Digha , II, p. 
33 ; Samyutta, II, pp. 7, 105: eakkhum udapadi hanam udapadi panna 
u° vijja u° aloko u°; Palis. M II, p. 150 : “Aloko udapadi ti 55 
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no end of metaphorical terms and passages in the Nikayas to 
describe Nibbana admitting of a metaphysical interpretation. 
The notable passage of the Itimttaka 1 : 4 Atthi, bhikkhave, 
abhutam akatam asankhatam * shows that the early Buddhists 
conceived of Nibbana not as annihilation but as something 
positive , 2 which is, however, infinite and indescribable like Akasa. 
It is called a dhatu (realm) beyond fch# three dhatus, — the 
Apariyapanna- or Lokuttara-dhatu. It is a state to be 
realised (sacchikatabba) within one’s own self (paccattam 
veditabbo vimiuhi). It is homogeneous (ekarasa) and in it 
there is no individuality. It is like the disappearance of flame 
in the fathomless state of existence in the infinite. 

The few passages of the Digha and Majjhma Nikayas , 
in which Nibbana has been equated to infinite conscious- 
ness (anantavinnana) do not, however, find support in other 
portions of the same works, which throw light on the 
conception of Nibbana. All that can be said under the 
circumstances is that these passages were later interpolations 
made at a time when the Samyutta NiJcaya was being compiled. 
The account of the death of Vakkali with apatitthitavinnana 
and not patisandhivinnana hints that the constituted vinnana 
of an Arhat passes away and mixes up indistinguishably 
with an ever existing infinite consciousness. This seems to 
be an anticipation of the Vijnanavada school of philosophy, 
but we cannot deny the existence of a trend of thought 
like this among the early Buddhists. The more accurate 
conception of Nibbana would certainly be that it is a state 
beyond the domain of word and thought and possible of 
realisation only within one’s own self. 


SECTION 11 

The Pali Nikayas, as already pointed out, are a mosaic 
composed of materials of various times and regions ; hence 
they yield divergent opinions regarding the conception of 
Nibbana. But the one presented above is supported by 
most of the suttas of the Nikayas and can be treated as 
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the earliest. We shall now *pass on , to some of the later 
Buddhistic works and ascertain from them how Jar the 
early conception of Nibbana was retained In later times and 
what changes, if any, were Introduced. 


The Kathavatthu on Nirvana 

Before we deal vfith the Visuddhimagga , we may well 
examine the few remarks scattered here and there' in the 
Kathavatthu regarding the conception of Nibbana . 1 While 
discussing the existence of puggala, the Kathavatthu makes 
a remark showing that it conceives Nibbana as a real and 
eternal state. It says that if puggala (soul) be taken as 
not disintegrating with the disintegration of khandhas, this 
will entail sassatavada, for the soul becomes eternally existent 
like Nibbana . 2 3 Buddhaghosa in commenting upon this says : 
Yatha hi nibbanam na uppajjati na bhijjati evaxn hi pnggalo 8 
(fust as Nibbana does neither originate nor decay so would 
b© the soul). Thus we see that the Kathavatthu , supported 
by Buddhaghosa, takes Nibbana as an eternal state with- 
out origination and decay, and does not consider a parinibbuta 
puggala as sassata . 4 In other connections too, the Kathavatthu 
remarks that Nibbana is eternal and unchangeable (nibbanam 
dhuvam sassatam aviparinamadhammam ). 5 It also says that 
Nibbana unlike Sana (knowledge) exists by itself like rupa 
or cakkhu and does not require any arammana (basis) to 
arise . 6 * Unlike sila (morality), phassa (contact) and vedana 


1 Though according to the orthodox tradition, it is canonical it 
may also be treated as non-canonical as it was composed after the 
canon had been closed. For the present purpose, we leave out of 
account the various aspects (guna or akara) of Nibbana. It has been 
dealt with by Prof. Poussin in his Nirvana , pp, 158 ft 

2 Kvu., I. i. 170 (p. 34) s Khandhesu bhijjamanesu no ce bhijjati 
puggalo, puggalo sassato hoti nibbana-samasamo, 

3 Iw. 4, p. 25. 

4 Kvu., p. 61. 

5 Kvu. I. 6 (p. 121); see also the note of the commentator in the 
Points of the Controversy, p. 63 fn, 

6 Kvu., IX. 5; cf. Dh. S. 1408, 1415, 1418: Rupan ca nibbanaii ea 

anarammana. 
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(feeling}, it is acetasika (not a property of the mind) 1 ' and 
is unconnected with mind (citta* vippay u tta) . 2 It is asankhata 
(unconstituted) 3 because it possesses the -three signs, viz., 
no origination (uppada), no destruction (vayo) and no change 
(na thitanam armathattam pannayati). 4 The Kathavattlm 
thus conceives Nibbana as existing eternally without origin, 
decay and change, and is beyond all description. 


The Visuddhimagga on Nirvana 

In the Visuddhimagga , 5 * Buddhaghosa retains the concep- 
tion found in the Kathavatihu and selects only those passages 
from the Nikayas which lend support to his view. In des- 
cribing its gunas, he comments on a passage of the Ahguttara 
Nikaya (iL 34) where Nibbana is described as suppressing 
pride, removing lust, destroying alaya {of the five karna- 
gunas), and arresting the cycle of existence in the three 
worlds. While commenting on the etymology of the word 
Nibbana, 0 he says that it is the going out of the ‘ vana 5 
which is a synonym of tanha and is so called because it 
acts as a hindrance to the four kinds of birth (yonis), five 
forms of existence (gatis), seven vinnana existences (i.e. the 
planes of existence above the Arupa worlds) and nine 
sattavasas (abodes of sentient beings). This shows only the 
aspect of quietude (upasama) of Nibbana. He then takes 
up the well-known passage of the Samyutta Nikaya (iv. 362, 
369 ff.) 7 to show that Nibbana is truth, transcendental, 
difficult to be seen, without decay, eternal, indescribable 
immortal, happy, peaceful, wonderful, healthy, pure and 
Is an island of refuge. It appears from the selection of 
passages made by Buddhaghosa that he is a supporter 


1 Kvu. IX. 7 ; cf. Dh. S, 1513 : Katame dhamma acetasika ? Cittafi 
ca r.upan ca nibbanan ca. 

2 Ibid. XIV. 6; cf. Dh. S. 1515: Katame dhamma cittavippayutta ? 
RGpan ca nibbanan ca. . . . . . 

8 Dh. S. 1439. 

4 Ibid., p. 60. cf. Dh. S. 1416 : Nibbanam na vattabbam uppann&n 
ti pi anuppannan ti; see also 1534, 1535. 

5 Vis . M., pp. 293, 294. 6 Ibid. 

7 Also dealt with by Prof, Poussin in Ms Nirvana, pp. 153, 154. 
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of . the view that Nibbana is eternal and that it is a 
lokottara 1 state beyond the Kama, Rupa and Arupa 
dhatus. , 

Buddhaghosa’s conception of Nibbana is well brought out 
also in his arguments against the Sautrantika view of the 
non-existence (abhava) of Nibbana , 2 He starts with the 
assertion that Nibbana brings peace of mind (santi), and 
has the taste of imperishableness (accuti) and solace (assa- 
sakaraxia), and brings one to a state of mind which is in- 
expressible (nippapahca), and in which differentiations dis- 
appear (animitta). He then takes up the view of his oppo- 
nents, evidently the Sautrantikas, that Nibbana does not 
exist like the horn of the hare because of its non -percepti- 
bility (anupalabbhaniyato), and meets it by saying that 
. Nibbana does exist and is realisable if the right path be 
followed — the realisation being similar to the cognizance of 
others’ thoughts in the transcendental plane (lokufctara-citta ) 3 
by the power of knowing the thoughts of others (cetopariya- 
yanana ). 4 One is not justified in saying that a* thing does 
not exist because it cannot be perceived by ordinary men. 
He states further in support of his contention that if the 
existence of Nibbana be denied, the practices of Samma- 
ditthi, etc., become fruitless (vanjhabhavo apajjati). To this 
the opponent answers : The practices are not really fruit- 
less since they lead to realisation of abhava (i.e., Nibbana 
as total absence of every thing). 

Buddhaghosa: If Nibbana be merely abhava, then the 
absence (abhava) of past and future would also be 
Nibbana, but it is surely not. 

Opponent : The absence of the present might be Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa : The absence of the present (vattamana) is 
not possible, for it is self-contradictory, because it 
must be either past or future. Besides, it would also 


1 Cf. Dh. 8. 1447 ; Lanka. , p. 157 see ante. 

2 Vis. M., pp. 507-9. 

3 See Shwe Za n Aung’s Comp . of Phil., p. 12 : transcendental con- 
sciousness beyond Kama, Rupa and Arupa dhatus. 

4 It is one of the Abhinnas possessed by Arhats, sea Vis. M., 
: ;&v p* ' 431, 
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be incorrect to say that the absence of the present 
is Nibbana, for in the present life at a certain 
moment (vattamanakkhandhanissitamaggakkhane ) 1 one 
obtains the sopadisesa-nibbanadhatn (i.e., Nibbana 
with corporal residue).'' . ■ 

Opponent: Would it not be equally incorrect to say that 
at' that moment there was the non-presence of kilesas 
(Impurities) % * 

Buddhaghosa : To deny the non -presence of kilesas would 
be to deny the efficacy of the Ariyamagga, and that Is 
Impossible. 

This reply of Buddhaghosa did not, it seems, convince Ms 
opponent who passed on to the next argument as to whether 
the khaya, i.e . 9 destruction of attachment (ragakkhaya), etc. 
should be taken as Nibbana . 2 Buddhaghosa answered in the 
negative, saying that In that case arhathood would also be 
mere extinction. Besides to take Nibbana as khaya (des- 
truction) of something would make Nibbana impermanent, 
constituted, and disconnected with sammavayama, etc. To 
this the opponent replied : It would not be wrong to say 
that because a thing after its decay has no more origina- 
tion, it has attained Nibbana. 

Buddhaghosa: Decay of this sort does not enter into the 
question; even if it be so considered, it would not 
support the contention of the opponent, for it is the 
ariyamagga which produces (lit. turns into) the state 
of Nibbana (bhava), and it is the ariyamagga which 
destroys evil and prevents its reappearance, because it 
is the stage (upanissayatta) for final destruction with- 
out the possibility of further origination (anuppattini- 
rodhasankhatassa khayassa); that of which it forms 
the basis (upanissaya) is destroyed by conduct. 

The opponent then took up the third argument inquiring 
why Nibbana had not been given a description (sarupen* eva 
kasma na vuttan ti ce ?). 

1 For Maggakkhana see Patis., M. t I, pp. 69f ; Vis, M., pp. 681, 
682. For Phalakkhana see Vis. M., p. 680. 

2 Of. M. Ff., p, , 525 : Sautrantikas say : Nairn ca yo’sya nandi- 
ragasahagatayas tjrsnayah ksayo virago nirodho nirvanam ityuktam. 
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Buddhaghosa : Because it is exceedingly subtle; so ex- 
tremely subtle, indeed, that Buddha even once thought 
of not preaching it at all ; it can be seen by ariyacakkhu 
only (i.e. 9 realisable by Arhats only). Being associated 
with the magga, it is extraordinary (asadharana), and 
its beginning being absent, it is devoid of origin. 

Opponent : It is not without origin because it originated 
out of the magga. 

Buddhaghosa : It was not originated by the magga; it 
can be attained only by following the magga; hence it 
is originless, and consequently decavless and deathless ; 
being without origin, decay and death, it is eternal 
(nicca). 

A fourth argument was put forward by the opponent, 
which is as follows: 

Opponent : Would it not be objectionable to regard 
Nibbana as eternal like the anu (atom) ? 

Buddhaghosa: No. Nibbana has no hetu (cause) as anus 
have ; so it cannot be compared to the anu. 

Opponent: Is Nibbana eternal on account of its eternal 
nature (i.e. does any quality of eternalness adhere 
to Nibbana) ? 

Buddhaghosa : That cannot be, in view of the fact that 
the anu, etc., are not realised (asiddh atta) by the 
magga. 

Buddhaghosa in conclusion said that for the reasons he 
had put forward Nibbana is eternal and, being devoid of 
the nature of form, is formless (arupa). There is only one 
Nibbana, and not different Nibbanas for different Buddhas. 
He then showed that it is called sopadisesa-nibbana when 
there remains a corporal residue (upadisesa), though a com- 
plete destruction of impurities has been effected by medita- 
tion (bhavana). It is called nirupadisesa-nibbana 1 on the 
disappearance of upadisesa, which happens on account of the 
absence of any kind of manifestation after the last thought 


1 -For sopadisesa and nirupadisesa nibbSna, see also M. Vr. 
p* 519 . 
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of kamma|>hala. This is due to the stopping and uprooting 
of samudaya (causes of origin). In short, It cannot he said 
that Nibbana does not exist In view of the fact that it is 
attainable by means of special knowledge obtained by tin- 
flagging zeal; that its existence is indicated by the words of 
the omniscient Buddha; and lastly that it exists in reality 
fparamatthena sabhavato) is indicated by uke words : Atthi 
bhikkhave ajatam abhutam akatam asahkhatam (Itiv., p. 37 ; 
Uc l, p. 30), 

The ' PammaUhamanjusa , 1 in commenting upon this portion 
of the Visuddhimagga, argues in its own way for the exist- 
ence of Nibbana, It starts by saying that Buddha can 
never utter an untruth; so when he says “atthi bhikkhave 
ajatam efce/% it has to be admitted that the unconstituted 
dhatu, Nibbana, in the highest sense, does exist. It cannot 
be abhava (absence of anything) because of the fact that 
Buddha described Nibbana as deep, Immeasurable, difficult 
to be understood, etc. These can be said only of an exist- 
ent state or object, and not of anything non-existent. Any- 
thing non-existent must in every way be non-existent. The 
following question may, however, arise as to the nature 
of abhava of kilesas, to which attention is drawn by 
the Theravadins as an aspect of Nibbana : Whether the 
abhava of kilesas existing in beings is one or many. If the 
abhava be one, then it should be effected by one path 
(magga) and there is no need of many maggas (evidently 
referring to the four maggas sotapatti, sakadagami, anagami, 
and arahatta), and all beings should attain Nibbana at the 
same time. This objection is answered thus: If the abhava 
be taken as one, then it is the abhava of kilesas which is 
effected by the realisation of Nibbana. It is in fact not an 
effect of magga, it is a thing to be envisaged. The oppo- 
nents may say that there is no need of maggas, as it is not 
necessary to give up the kilesas, and there being no question 
of giving up kilesas and putting an end to dukkha, 
what is the use of the realisation (saeehikiriya) of kilesa- 

* Visuddhimagga Tlka of Ananda (Burmese ed.) edited by Saya 
U. Pye, 1910, vol. II, pp. 618-620. 
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fohava. The objection is answered thus : Each magga has 
some definite function to perform. The, sotapattimagga 
removes the first three samyojanas, the sakadagamimagga 
reduces raga, dosa and moha to their minimum, while the 
anagamimagga eradicates them, and lastly the arahatta puts 
an end to all samyojanas. Abhava is really one, and it; 
should not be inferred that there are many abhavas because 
many kinds of kilesas are eradicated, i.e. 9 it does not follow 
that because there are sakkayaditthi-abhava, raga-abhava 
and moha-abhava, there are so many abhavas. Abhava is 
really one and does not vary according to the nature of the 
object, of which, there is abhava; so the abhavas are not 
to be regarded as five, because the five samyojanas are 
removed. It is only the common usage of the term that 
implies the existence of many abhavas. The state of abhava 
(absence of anything) cannot but be one, so Nibbana is not 
many but one. The Tika concludes its argument by saying 
that the abhava is effected by maggas, each magga produc- 
ing its own effect, and that abhava is not to be envisaged 
(na sacchikatabbo), while Nibbana is to be envisaged ; hence, 
the abhava of kilesas is not identical with Nibbana. 

The Abhidharmakosa on Nirvana 

In the Abhidharmakosa Vasubandhu expatiates on the 
Vaibhasika conception of Nirvana. He first asserts that 
Nirvana is one of the Asamskrtas (unconstituted), and as 
against the objection of the Sautrantikas that it might be a 
result produced by the marga, he says that the marga leads 
to the attainment or possession of Visamyoga (disconnection) 
or Nirvana and that it is self-existent and not the fruit of 
marga . 1 In answering the question of the Sautrantikas as to 
the nature of the dharma called Visamyoga or Pratisamkhya- 
nirodha, the Vaibhasikas state that it is a dharma, the 
nature of which is real and inexpressible; only the Aryas 
realise it inwardly and individually. It is only possible to 
indicate its general characters, when the Prafcisamkhya-niro- 

1 See; KoSa, ii. 55. Of. Vis. M. 9 p. 508 dealt with before for a similar 
argument against the Sautrantikas, 
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dha Is said to be an entity (dravya), real, good, eternal, and 
distinct from others, it is called the Visamyoga. 

The Sautrantikas in their zeal to establish that Nirvana 
is abhava {absence of passions, etc.) argue that the Asams- 
krtas (the unconditioned) are not real like the entities rupa 
(form), vedana (feeling), etc. They cite the instance of 
Akasa, which is, according to the Sarvastivadins, an Asams- 
krta-dhatu, and point out that Akasa (space) is nothing but 
the absence of something tangible, or in other words, of any 
resisting substance. Just as a man in darkness says it is 
akasa (vacuity or space) when h© is not cognisant of the 
existence of anything tangible or resistible, so also the 
Akasa of the Sarvastivadins should be understood. Analo- 
gically they assert that the second Asamskrta-dhatu of the 
Sarvastivadins, namely, the Pratisamkhya-Nirodha, is really 
the destruction of anusayas (desires) and existence already 
produced, and the non-origination of any further anusayas; 
and as this is achieved by means of knowledge (pratisam- 
khya), it is called Pratisamkhya-nirodha. The third Asams- 
kriadhatu, the Apratisamkhya-nirodha, is the absence or non- 
origination of dharmas on account of the complete absence 
of causes 1 independent of the force of knowledge (apratisam- 
khya), e.g. 9 when death before its time interrupts the exist- 
ence, it is said that there has been Apratisamkhya-nirodha 
of dharmas which would have been born in course of this 
existence if the existence had continued . 2 

In this connection the Sautrantikas mention the opinion 
of Sihavira Srilabha, also a Sautrantika teacher, who inter- 
preted the pratisamkhya-nirodha as the future non-origin 
of passions due to knowledge (prajha), and the apratisamkhya- 
nirodha as the future non-origin of duhkha, i.e., of existence 
due to the disappearance of passions and not directly due 

1 Yaraakami Sogen prefers “ condition ” (pratyaya) to causes. See 
his Systems etc p. 164. He explains Apratisamkhyamrodha (p. 167) 
as the “ non-consciousness of dharmas or things which would have 
forced their way into our consciousness but for the engrossment of 
our attention by something else. Apratisamkhyamrodha, accordingly* 
is a thing of daily occurrence in everybody’s life 

2 KoSa-vyahhya (B. Buddhica), pp. 16-18. 
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to knowledge* The former, it is said, refers to sopadisesa- 
and the latter to anupadisesa-nirvanadhatu. 1 The Sautran- 
tikas did not approve of the distinction made by Srl- 
labha between Pratisamkhya and Apratisamkhya. According 
to them, the future non-origin of duhkha implies prati- 
samkhya ; so, in fact, apratisamkhya-nirodha is Included 
in the pratisamkhya-nirodha. 

The Sautrantikas considered also the opinion of another 
school, supposed to be the Mahasahgfaikas according to the 
Japanese editor of the Koia. The Mahasahghikas define 
apratismkhya-nirodha as the posterior non-existence (pasead 
abhava) of dharmas already bom by virtue of their spon- 
taneous destruction. In this definition, apratisamkhya- 
nirodha is not eternal in view of the fact that it does not 
arise as long as the anusayas do not perish. 

The object of the Sautrantikas is to show through these 
definitions that the pratisamkhya-nirodha implies an ante- 
cedent, viz., pratisamkhya and hence it cannot be eternal 
(nitya), because, if the antecedent be wanting, the consequence 
also becomes wanting. The Sarvastivadins met this by 
arguing that the Sautrantikas were not entitled to say that 
pratisamkhya Is anterior and the non-origin of unborn dhar- 
mas posterior. The fact is, as the Sarvastivadins thought, 
that the non-orlginated always exist by themselves ; so when 
the pratisamkhya is lacking, the dharmas are born ; if and 
when pratisamkhya arises, the dharmas are not bom absolutely. 
The efficacy (samarthya) of the pratisamkhya in regard to 
the non-origin of dharmas is shown thus.; 

(i) before pratisamkhya there is no obstacle in the way 
of the origin of dharmas ; and 

(ii) after pratisamkhya, i.e. pratisamkhya being given, the 
dharmas, the origin of which has not been stopped previously 
(akrfcotpattipratibandha), are not born. 

(1) Then as against the view of the Sautrantikas that 
Nirvana is simply non-production (anutpada) of dhanh&s, 


1 Oj. Vis. M., dealt with above. See Prof. La Vall6e Poussin’s 
article on the two Nirvanadhatus according to the Vibhasa in I. H. Q. 9 
vol. vi, pp. 39-45. 
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the Sarvastivadins cite a sutra from the SamyuTcta Agama 
(26.2) in which it is stated that the practice and culture of 
the five faculties, faith etc., have for their result the abandon- 
ment of duhkha, past, present, and future.. In fact, this 
abandonment (prahana) refers to nothing else than Nirvana 
and is solely of a future dharma and not of a past or 
present dharma. The Sautrantikas cannot accept it and 
interpret this passage somewhat differently, saying that 
the “abandonment” refers to the abandoning of passions 
(Mesas) relating to duhkha, past or present, and citing some 
other passages from the Samyuhta Agama In support of 
their contention. They argue that the passions, past and 
present, produce In us some germs to originate future pas- 
sions: when these germs are killed, the passions, past and 
present, are abandoned. It is with reference to this fact 
that one says that the action (karma) and the result (phala) 
have been destroyed. Therefore by the abandonment of a 
future duhkha or future passion one understands that the 
duhkha or passion will not be bom any more owing to the 
absence of germs. 

(2) The Sarvastivadins then take up a second argu- 
ment, found also In the Visuddhimagga , l which Inquires 
why it has been stated in the Samyuhta Agama ( 31 . 12 ) 
that “of all dharmas, constituted or unconstituted, viraga 
(detachment) is the best”. If a dharma be non-existing, 
how can a statement like the above be made % The Sau- 
trantikas explain this by asserting that they admit its 
existence, as they admit that of a sound which has no 
existence before it is produced and after it has died away. 
The quotation praising “viraga” may well refer to a 
non-existent unconditioned thing, the absolute non-existence 
of everything evil. 

(3) The third argument of the Sarvastivadins is that if 
the Pratisamkhya-nirodha or Nirvana be non-existent, why 
Is it mentioned as one of the Truths. The Sautrantikas 
answer that truth (satya) Is taken in the sense of “not- 
inexact” (aviparlta). The iryas realize what exists and 


* Vis. M. 9 p. 507. 
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what does not exist in a c< not-inexaet 57 manner; in that 
which is suffering (duhkha) they see only duhkha; in the 
non-existence of duhkha, they realize the fact of the 
non-existence of same. Really, there is no contradiction 
in taking the “ non-existence of duhkha ” or the pratisamkhya- 
nirodha as a Truth. And this non-existence is the third 
Truth, because the Aryas see and proclaim it immediately 
after the second. 

(4) The Sarvastivadins then have recourse to the fourth 
argument that if the asamskrtas be non-existent, how is it 
that knowledge has non-existent things as its basis (arammana). 
The Sautrantikas dismiss this objection by remarking that 
they find in it nothing against their theory, and say that 
they will explain it in connection with the discussion of 
the past and the future. 1 

(5) The fifth argument of the Sarvastivadins relates to 
the nature of the consequence found by the Sautrantikas 
in the maintenance of their theory that the unconditioned 
really exist. The Sautrantikas point out the unreasonable- 
ness of regarding the existence of a non-existent thing 
as real. In fact, they say that the unconditioned can 
neither be apprehended by the senses (pratyksa) like 
rupa (form), vedana (feeling), etc., nor can they be known 
by inference (anumana) from their activities, Le. } through the 
organs of sense. 

(6) In the sixth argument, the Sautrantikas become the 
questioners and inquire how, if Nirodha be a thing in itself, 
a genitive construction like ‘ duiikhasya nirodhah 5 can be 
justified. The Sautrantikas understand by Nirodha (destruc- 
tion of a thing) the “ non-existence of a thing ”, so also by 
the “ destruction of duhkha” they understand the ^non- 
existence of duhkha”. They do not admit the existence of 
any relation of cause and effect between two things existing 
by themselves. To this the Sarvastivadins reply, that, 
according to them, destruction is a thing in itself. Never- 
theless one can specify the relation between u destruction ” 
and the “thing destroyed”, for, according to them, nirodha 

1 For which see Ko£a, v. 25. 
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with reference to a thing indicates “obtaining possession ” 
(prapti) of the “destruction” at the moment when one is 
dispossessed of the thing. The Sautrantikas would however 
inquire, what it is that determines or specifies the taking of 
possession of the “destruction”, 

(7) The seventh argument of the Sarvastivadins is : if 
Nirvana be non-existence, if it be only afehava, what is that 
thing which is obtained by a bhiksu in this life? The 
Sautrantikas explain it by .saying that a bhiksu in Nirvana 
attains a stage (asraya) in which neither passion (klesa) nor 
a new existence is possible. 

(8) In the eighth argument the Sautrantikas cite a text 
from the Samyukta Agama (13.5) where Nirvana is describ- 
ed as a disappearance (vyantibhava), a decay (ksaya), a des- 
truction (nirodha), an appeasement (vyupasama), a detach- 
ment (viraga), a passing away (astaxigama) of duhkha, and 
as a non-reproducer (apratisamdhi) of duhkha, and infer 
therefrom that Nirvana is abhavamatra. The Sarvastivadins 
do not accept this interpretation, stating that the passage 
refers to Nirvana as a thing in itself, in which there is no 
appearance (apradurbhava) of duhkha. The Sautrantikas do 
not agree with the Sarvastivadins regarding the force of the 
locative case used in the passage. 

(9) The ninth argument put forward by the Sautrantikas 
is that the simile of the flame used in the famous line, 
“ Pajjotass’ eva nibbanam vimokkho cetaso ahu ” (as the 
nirvana of the flame, so is also the deliverance of thought) 1 , 
suggests only the passing away (atyaya) of the flame, and 
not a thing existing by itself. 

(10) The tenth and the last argument advanced by the 
Sautrantikas is that the Abhidharma, on which the Vaibha- 
sifeas rely most, contains the statement: “What are the 
amstuka dharmas % They are the Asamskrtas In this, 
the term “ avastuka ” signifies to the Sautrantikas “unreal”, 
“ without true nature ”, but it is differently interpreted by 
the Vaibhasikas. According to them the term “ vastu ” is em- 
ployed in five different senses, viz,, (i) svabhava vastu (a 


i See above for a discussion of this passage, 
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thing in itself), (ii) alambana vastn (object of knowledge), 
(iii) samyojanlya (cause of attachment), (iv) hetu (cause), and 
(v) parigraha (act of appropriation). In the present passage, 
vastu has been used in the sense of hetu ; here “ avastuka ” 
signifies “that which has no cause”. The unconditioned, 
although real, being always devoid of any activity, have 
neither any cause fahich produces them nor any fruit pro- 
duced by them. 

Kathavatthu, Visuddhimagga and Abhidharmahosa analysed 

We have now before us the expositions of Nirvana as 
found in the Kathavatthu, Visuddhimagga and Abhi- 
dharmako&a. The last two also present a fairly good view 
of the Sautrantika standpoint. These may be analysed 
thus : 

(1) As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana is un- 
real, that it is merely abhava (absence) of klesas, the mere 
destruction of raga, etc., all the texts mentioned above 
maintain that Nirvana has real existence, their grounds 
being that 

(1) it is realisable if the right path be followed (Fm.); it 
is realised by the Sryas {A. and Fm.) 1 2 ; 

(ii) the arhats realize it in this life. It is known as the 
attainment of sopadisesa-nirvana-dhatu (A. and Fm.) ; 

(iii) the existence of Nirvana has been described by 
Buddha in statements like “atthi bhikkhave ajatam abhu- 
tam, etc.” (Fm.), or, with reference to its subtlety or depth 
or excellence in statements like “ duddasam duranubodham, 
etc.” (Fm. Tiled), “viraga is the best of all dharmas ” (A,) or 
by mentioning it as one of the Four Truths (.4.) or the 
arammana (basis) of knowledge (Fm., K. and A.). 

(2) As against the Sautrantika view that Nirvana, being 
only abhava, cannot be eternal, existing by itself like rupa 
(form) or anu (atom), or that it cannot be asamskrta since 
it is the result of magga, the texts maintain that 

(i) Nirvana is eternal, exists by itself like rupa or anu® 

1 A.z=Abkidharmako6a ; Vm,— Visuddhimagga ; and K- —Kathavatthu- 

2 OJ. Belvalkar, Brahma Sutra (Poona), II, 2, pp. 61-64. 
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(Vm. aria -4,); does not require any arammana (basis) like 
jnana for its origin (Vm. and K.), and is unconnected with 
citta (aeetasika, eittavippayutta) (Vm., K. and A.), but it 
should be distinguished from rupa and anu by the fact that 
it is uncaused (Vm. and A.) and requires the practice of 
magga for its realisation (Vm .) ; 

(if) Nirvana is eternal but not the parinibbuta puggala, 
e.e. 5 individuality ceases in Nirvana (it.); and that Nirvana 
is one and not different for different Buddhas (Vm.) 1 ; 

(iii) Nirvana is asamskrta as it has no origin, no decay, 
and no change (Vm. and A.); 

(iv) the ary astahgika -marga leads only to the cessation of 
Mesas ; nirvana is not produced by marga, but exists by itself 
eternally (Vm. and A.). 

(3) The Sautrantikas understand the comparison of Akasa 
and Nirvana in the sense that as akasa is really the absence 
or non-cognition of any resistible thing so Nirvana is also 
the absolute absence of klesas. The texts comment on it as 
follows : — - 

Nirvana is infinite, immeasurable and inexpressible like 
akasa (Vm., K. and A.); it has a positive existence, but the 
Mesas work as an avarana (screen) to the vision of beings, 
and so when the marga removes the klesas it is visualised 
(A.). The attainment of Nirvana means the possession of the 
Visamyoga (disconnection) or Nirvana (A.). 

(4) To the question why if Nirvana exists, Buddha did 
not define its nature (svarupa), the texts answer that it is 
very subtle (Vm. and A.), so much so that even Buddha at 
first hesitated to preach it (Vm.). 

(5) Buddhaghosa inclines towards the view that Nirvana is 
inexpressible, indistinguishable, eternal and blissful. In the 
sopadisesanirvana, the Arhat obtains inwardly a vision of 
same and actually gets it when he enters into nirupadisesa- 
nirvana. 

(6) Vasubandhu emphasises the fact that Nirvana is still 
a dhatu, a dravya (a thing in itself) but endowed with 
all the qualities mentioned above. The atoms or ions com- 


CL Dharmakaya of the Mahay anists; see ante. 
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posing a being are continually changing, and ultimately, by 
the force of marga which he has been following, the indivi- 
dual reaches the immaculate state and becomes indistinguish- 
able from the eternal and immaculate elements called Nir- 
vana-dhatu. Professor Poussin, on the basis of the available 
descriptions of this Nirvana-dhatu. prefers to find in it a 
perfectly blissful and eternal life while Professor Stcherbatsky, 
following the strict logic of the atomic theory, concludes 
that the Nirvana-dhatu is “ eternal death”, or the Sam- 
khya’s undifferentiated matter. 

As to the difference of opinion between Buddhaghosa and 
Vasubandhu, it should be observed that Buddhaghosa is un- 
trammelled by the atomic theory, the consistency of which 
has all along been maintained by Vasubandhu in his arguments. 
Buddhaghosa states unequivocally that Nirvana transcends 
every conceivable form of existence (beyond all sattavasas or 
vihhanatthitis), and is an infinite and inconceivable state. 
This looks very much like the metaphysical conception of the 
Ved&ntic Brahman, though not strictly so, as has been 
pointed out by Profs. Poussin and Belvalkar . 1 But it is 
clearly not advaya brahman, for it involves the conception 
of innumerable beings having separate existences of their 
own and only losing their identity when they are parinibbu- 
ta-puggalas. 


1 Brahma Sutra (Poona, 1924), II. 2, p. 57; «« Hmayana has not 
developed any special aptitude for metaphysical theories and logical sub- 
tleties.” Of. S'nbhasya, ed. by Durgaear&na Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, 
p. 176 : Nirvikara-svaprakasa-caitanyamaya-brahma. 


The Prajndpdramiids on Nirvana 


The conception of Nirvana assumed a totally different form 
in the Mahayanie works. We have seen that the Saddharma 
Pundanka understands by Nirvana the realisation of the 
sameness of all dharmas. The sameness (samata), as ex- 
plained in the Prajndpdramiids and the Sutrdkmkdra, means, 
from the standpoint of the highest reality (paramarthatah), 
the non-distinguishability between any two things and the 
impossibility of particularizing a thing. The Prajndpdramiids 
develop this idea of sameness a little further and show that 
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everything perceived or known in this world is really an 
-illusion (maya) to the unenlightened mind. So when any 
one speaks ol Nirvana or the attainment of Nirvana, he 
imagines, because of imperfect vision, the existence of a man 
and his nirvana, and thinks that the man after practising 
the disciplinary rales attains the ultimate state called 
Nirvana 1 . In reality, all these are merely his fancies (pari* 
kalpana). One of the similes to show this unreality runs 
thus : Suppose a magician (mayakara) or his disciple, expert 
in performing magical feats, creates the five kinds of enjoy- 
able things (panca-kamaguna) and shows himself as enjoying 
these things . 2 Does he, in fact, enjoy them ? So also 
a Bodhisattva or Buddha speaks of the so-called worldly 
pleasures (kamagunas), Bodhisattva practices, skandhas, (e.g. 
sila, samadhi, etc.), the eightfold path, Nirvana, or Buddha. 
These, in fact, do not exist at all 3 ; they are mere names 
invented to denote things, the existence of which is conceiv- 
ed by the unenlightened, e,g. y something which has no real 
existence is called a sattva (being) or rupa (form ), 4 but 
sattva or rupa is only a term, a mere designation. That 
which is a designation has no origin or decay ; it is used 
only as a symbol; its interior, or exterior, or both cannot he 
perceived. The Pmjnaparamiicis carry it further by stating 
that even the designation (namadheya) must not be taken as 
having any form of existence 6 . There being no such thing 
as entrance (aya) and exit (vyaya) of anything whatsoever, 
not excluding sarvadharmatathata or Buddha, it should not 
be said that there is Arhafc or Buddha 6 , or any kind of rela- 
tion between them. If Buddha creates some mayapurusas 

1 Panca. (A.S.B.Ms,), leaf 399b : A bodhisattva does not seek Nirvana 
because he “ samsaram samsarato na vikaipayati nirvanam nirvanato 
na vikaipayati 

2 S'ata., p. 117. 

3 Sata,, p. 432: A ty ant ay a foodhisattvo nopalabhyate ; p. 613;: 
Prakrti^unyah sarvadharmah, 

* See S'ata. 9 pp. 325:5:, for sattva may be put a man, a doer, form, 
eye, bodhisattva, etc. 

5 S'ata*, p. 522; Namadheyam na sthitam na vistitam nadhisthitam. 
Tat kasya hetoh ? Avidyamanatvat tasya namadheyasya. 

6 S&tctu, p. 552. . 
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(illusory men) and makes them pass through all : the stages 
of sanctification *and attain omniscience, Ho one inquires 
about the existence of the mayapurusas, their practices or 
attainments. 1 Similarly we should not trouble ourselves 
with the definition of either a monk or his nirvana. On 
ultimate analysis monk and nirvana do not exist; they are 
hallucinations, and both being unreal (sunya), the monk and 
nirvana are the' same in character. So we should remove 
all misconceptions about the world and make the realisation 
of advayam advaidhlkaram (non-duality) of everything what- 
as our aim. 2 


Nagarjuna on Nirvana 
Nagarjuna also supports this conception but his arguments 
those of an expert logician and philosopher. He takes 
into account the views of the Hlnayanists, mainly the 
Sarvastivadins and shows the weak bases of their views. 
The Hlnayanists, he says, speak of two kinds of Nirvana, 
sopadisesa and nirupadisesa, and think that Nirvana is the 
nirodha (extinction) of klesas (defiling elements) and skan- 
dhas (constituents) existing in a being. They wonder how the 
Mahayanists can conceive Nirvana if they think that every- 
thing is unreal (sunya) without origin and decay. What is 
it then, from which Nirvana confers release. Nagarjuna 
answers : If klesas (defiling elements) and skandhas (constitu- 
ents) be elements existing by themselves, how can they be 
destroyed? 3 The Sunyatavadins do not seek a Nirvana 
where there is an end of klesas and skandhas. Their 
Nirvana is 

Aprahinam asampraptam anucchinnam asasvatam, 
Aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvanam ucyate. 
(Nirvana is that which is neither discarded nor attained ; it 
is neither a thing destroyed nor a thing eternal ; it is 


1 S'ata,, pp. S86ff. 

% Ibid., p, 825 : Sarvakarajhata advaya advaidhikara sarvadharma- 
bhavasvabhavatam upadaya. 

3 The arguments of Nagarjuna are found in the Madhyamika Vrtti , 
Oh. XXV translated by Professor Stcherbatsky as an Appendix to his 
Con. o/ N. In places, however, there are differences between Stcherbat- 
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neither suppressed nor does it arise). Candrakirti, in com- 
menting upon this verse, says that it is not to be eradi- 
cated like raga (passion) etc. nor to be attained like the 
fruits of a saintly life (« e.g . srotapatti, sakrdagami, etc.). 
It is, not eternal like asunya (real elements ). 1 It is, by its 
nature without origin and decay, and its laksana (charac- 
teristic) is that it does not admit of description . 2 In such 
an indescribable thing, how can an imagination (kalpana) 
of the existence of klesas and skandhas, and their eradi- 
cation through Nirvana find a place ? So long as those acti- 
vities of our imagination continue to exist, there can be no 
Nirvana. Nirvana is realised only when all prapancas, i.e.> 
attempts at particularization or definition cease. To the 
argument of the Sarvastivadins that even admitting the non- 
existence of klesas and skandhas at the stage where Nirvana 
is reached, it may be that they exist in samsara, i.e., before 
the attainment of Nirvana, — the Mahayanists give the 
forcible reply that there is not the slightest difference 
between Nirvana and Samsara. So, in fact, Nirvana requires 
no process of eradication. Nirvana is really the complete 
disappearance (ksaya) of all figments of the imagination. 
The klesas, skandhas, etc., the disappearance of which is 
generally supposed to be necessary in Nirvana , 3 * have, accord - 1 
ing to the Madhyamikas, no real existence whatsoever. 
Those who cannot get rid of the conception of cc X-ness or 
e * Mine-ness ,s usually assume the existence of non-existent 
things. The sufferings of those who are in a stage in which 
they recognize the existence and non-existence of things 
will never end. Candrakirti includes in the category of 
such sufferers the schools of KLanada, Kapila, etc. and also 
the Vaibhasikas who believe in the existence of real enti- 
ties ; he also includes the Atheists (Nastlkas*) who deny 
their existence, the Sautrantlkas who deny the existence of 

1 Prof. Stcherbatsky suggests in the footnote that A6unya=Wirvaiia 
of the Hiaayanists=Pradhana of the Samkhya. 

2 Prof. Stcherbatsky translates c prapahca 5 by plurality and then, 
sometimes even stretches this sense of the word. 

3 M, Vr. 9 p. 445. 

Prof. Stcherbatsky prefers to call the Nastikas, Materialists. 
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the past, the future and the citta-viprayuktas 1 but admit 
that of ail else, and the Yogacaras who do not believe in 
the existence of parikalpita (imaginary) things but admit 
the reality of the parinisspanna (the ultimate)— the pure 
consciousness (vijnaptimatrata ). 2 Nagarjuna says that Nir- 
vana does not consist in the eradication or destruction of 
anything. It is reajly the avoidance of all imagination 
(kalpana) of eradication, destruction, etc. Just as a mm 
imagines that he has taken poison and faints, though, in 
fact, the poison has not entered his stomach, so also a 
being in this world, not knowing really what the ego is, 
conceives of “ I-ness ” and “ Mine-ness,” and suffers on that 
account. Nirvana is beyond the limits of existence (bhava) 
and non-existence (abhava). A being fancies that some- 
thing exists and that Nirvana is the end of it, while, in 
fact, that something does not exist and therefore there can 
be neither its continuance nor extinction. Nirvana really 
consists in the avoidance of the conception that somethin 
exists . 3 

According to Nagarjuna, there are some (referring to the 
Vaibhasikas, etc.) who contend that Nirvana does exist, for 
it works as a bar to the current of passions (klesas), deeds 
(karmas), and births (janmas) like a dam arresting the course 
of a stream, and that a thing which is non-existent cannot 
be an effective barrier like a dam. In reply to this it is 
argued (by the Sautrantikas) that Nirvana has been defined 
as the effacement (ksaya) of desires together with pleasures 
(nandl) and passions (raga). So what is mere extinction 
cannot have any existence. It is like the extinction of the 
flame of a lamp. This argument does not convince those 
who conceive Nirvana as a real object, for, according to 
them, the extinction of desires happens in the Dbarma 
called Nirvana . 4 

1 M. V pp. 444-5 : Sautrantiksmate ’titanitgatam Sunvam anyad 
aSunyam, viprayukta vijfiaptih iSunya. 

2 M. Vr., p. 445. In the enumeration of schools it will be observed 
that the Sthaviravadins have been omitted, as also the Vedantists. 

3 Of, the PrajHaparamita view, ante, pp. 185-6. 

4 This controversy is given also in the Kota, see ante. 
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Naga^fca refutes the opinion that Nirvana is a bhava (real 
thing) on the following grounds : 

(!) that a really existent entity like vijnana (conscious- 
ness)- must suffer decay and death which Nirvana cannot, 
and therefore that which has no decay and death cannot 
be said to have any form of existence ; 

(ii) that an existent entity like vijnana is necessarily con- 
stituted (samskrta) but Nirvana is unconstituted (asamskrta) 
and hence cannot have existence ; 

(hi) that an existent entity requires for its origin a causal 
substratum (svakaranasamagri), but Nirvana does not require 
any, for it must be without a substratum (anupadaya). 

As against the - opinion that Nirvana is merely abhava 
(non-existence), an opinion held by the Sautrantikas, Nagar- 
juna adduces the following reasons : 

(!) Nirvana is not what is said to be the absence of 
defiling element (klesa), birth (janma), etc., for, that would 
make transitoriness (anityata) of klesa, janma, etc, the same 
as Nirvana. Transitoriness is the absence of klesa and 
janma and nothing else, and so if Nirvana be the absence 
of Mesa and janma then it must be the same as transitori- 
ness of klesa and janma, and In that case no exer- 
tion would be required to attain Nirvana— which is not 

admitted.' 

(ii) If Nirvana be abhava (non-existence), how can it be 
spoken of as being without any substratum and without 
any reference to a bhava (existent thing) ? For no ques- 
tion of substratum (upadana) can arise in regard to a non- 
existent thing. Against this may be raised the objection 

that the son of a barren woman or the horn of a hare is 
also said to be an abhava (absence) without any positive 
counterpart. Magarjuna meets this by saying that abhava 
(non-existence) implies a change (anyathabhava) under- 

gone by a thing which is existent , 1 while the son of a 
barren woman or the horn of a hare is only imagination 
(kalpana) withoujuimplying the existence of any object. 
As there can be no abhavi (absence) without a positive 
■counterpart, so Nirvana is not abhava. 

, l M. Vf., Oh. XV, 5, p. 267. 
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Nagarjuna now proceeds to state his eonctption of 
Nirvana, which is neither bhava nor abhava. He says that 
■coming and going, birth and death, are regarded sometimes 
as existing relatively, either antithetically like long and 
short, or as cause and effect like the lamp and its light, 
or the seed and its sprout. In both cases, they are shown 
to be a complex of causes and conditions. Everything 
whatsoever must therefore have a cause and a condition, but 
Nirvana, in which birth and death have ceased, is un- 
caused and unconditioned and hence not produced (apravrttij. 
Existence or non-existence cannot be predicated of what 
is not produced; so Nirvana is neither existence nor non- 
existence. Those ( Le the Sarvastivadins and the Sthaviras) 
who believe in the transmigration of constituents (samskaras) 
state that the group of constituents has for origin and decay 
a causal basis. When there is no causal basis, the group 
is no longer produced (apravartamana). Then it is called 
Nirvana. Those (Le,, the Sammitiyas) who believe in the 
transmigration of pudgala (personality) say that permanence 
(nityatva) or impermanence (anityatva) cannot be predicated 
of personality. Its coming and going happen through its 
corresponding upadana (substratum) and are dependent on 
it. When the substratum of this personality ceases to exist, 
then it is called Nirvana. Nagarjuna contends that the 
presence (bhava) and absence (abhava) of the mere non- 
appearance (apravrttimatrabam) of constituents (samskaras) 
or the personality (pudgala) cannot be conceived ; similarly 
the existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava) of Nirvana 
cannot be affirmed. In support of his contention he quotes 
the saying of Buddha that desire for both existence (bhava) 
and non-existence (vibhava) should be given up, and points out 
that Buddha did not say that desire for Nirvana should be 
given up. If Nirvana has the nature of existence (bhavarupa) 
or the nature of non-existence (abhavarupa), then, according to 
Buddha, it must be given up ; so existence and non-existence 
cannot be predicated of Nirvana. 

There are again some (Le,, the Vaibhasikas) who contend 
that Nirvana is both existence (bhava) and non-existence 
(abhava). It is abhava because in it there is absence of 
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passion, mrth, etc. It is bhava because it exists by itself. 
Nagarjuna refutes this on four grounds, saying that Nirvana 
cannot be both bhava and abhava, for, In that case, 

(!) Moksa (deliverance) would be bhava and abhava, and 
this would mean that the presence of samskaras as well as 
their extinction represents deliverance t (moksa). But the 
former cannot be moksa, and therefore Nirvana is not both 
bhava and abhava. 

(ii) Nirvana would be a dependent existence, for both bhava 
and abhava exist or arise through cause and condition. 
But as it is not so dependent, it is without any substratum. 

(Hi) Nirvana would be caused and conditioned (samskrta), 
for bhava and abhava cannot but be uncaused and un- 
conditioned. 

(iv) In Nirvana, both bhava and abhava would exist to- 
gether but this is impossible, for light and darkness cannot 
be simultaneously present at the same place. Hence Nirvana 
cannot be both bhava and abhava. 

Lastly, Nagarjuna takes up the question whether Nirvana 
is the negation of both bhava and abhava and shows that 
it cannot be so by two arguments: 

(i) If bhava and abhava could have been realized, the 
negation of them would have been conceived as Nirvana 
but as what is really bhava and abhava is not known, it 
is inconsistent to describe Nirvana by their negation. 

(ii) If it be imagined that Nirvana is neither not-bhava nor 
not-abhava, it is impossible to ascertain the knower of such 
Nirvana. If it be admitted that beings in the phenomenal 
world cognize it, it may be asked whether they cognize it 
empirically by vijnana (consciousness) or metaphysically by 
jnana (knowledge). Vijnana (empirical consciousness) needs 
signs (nimitta) for cognition but Nirvana is animitta (sign- 
less). Jnana (transcendental knowledge) has sunyata (essence- 
lessness) as its basis. It is originless (amxtpada) and 
formless (arupa). How then with the help of this knowl- 
edge, which is indefinable, and escapes every attempt at 
clear expression, can it be cognized definitely that Nirvana 
is neither not-bhava nor not-abhava ! What cannot be 
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cognized' or understood (lit. grasped) cannot Be said to 
have existence, 

. Nagarjuna then points out that the fourteen problems, 
which Buddha did not think worth answering (avyakrtam), 1 
prove only the non-existence of things in reality and the 
identity of samsara and nirvana. 

If everything W non-existent some may question, why 
it is said that Buddha preached his dharma, and for whose 
benefit he preached it, Nagarjuna answers this question by 
saying that the Madhyamikas define Nirvana as the cessation 
(upasama), and of not being in process (apra.vrfcti) of pra- 
pahca (expressibility) and nimitta (signs) and as a state the 
nature of which is upasanta (quiet) and siva (peaceful). 2 
When Buddha is in Nirvana (a state as described above), 
how can he be expected to have preached doctrines to men 
and gods? In the Tathagataguhya~sutra it is said that not 
a single word was uttered by Buddha between the attain- 
ment of bodhi and mahaparinirvana, 3 but people, according 
to their individual tendencies and aims of life, conceive 
Buddha as giving discourses. 

Conclusion or the Prajndpdramitds and Madhyamahahdrikd 

Nagarjuna, we see, leads us through a maze of argu- 
ments to the same conclusion that the Prapiapammita* 
have reached by every possible negation. Candrakfrti quotes 
a stanza from the Prajnaparamita itself in support of Nagar- 
j una’s contention that Nirvana or the Truth is the inexpres- 
sible absolute and is different from the Tafchata or Tatha- 


1 See, e*g Dtgha , I, pp. 187 ££. * M, Vr„ p. 536. 

2 M. Fr., p. 538 : 

Prapancopa&ama = vacam apravrttih Siva=eittasya apravrttih 

„ =kle£anam apravrttih „ =janmano apravrttih 

„ =kle£aprahanena „ =nirava6esa- 

' vasan aprahanena 

»» = j neyanupalabdhy a „ =jil§nanupalabdhya, 

® M. Vr., p, 539: Avaca’nakaarah sarva^unyah ^antadinirmalSh, 

Ya evam janati dharman kumaro buddha socyate. 
Of. Lanka*, p» 194: Uktam de^anapathe may any ai (3 ca buddha- 
bodhisatfcvair yathaikam apyaksaram tathagata nodaharanti na pratya- 
haranfc! ti. 
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gata, descriptions of which are to be found in Mahayanic 
works . 1 The stanza runs thus: : 

Tathagato hi pratibimbabhutah 
kusalasya dharmasya anasravasya, 

Naivatra tathata na tathagato ’sti 
bimbara ca samdrsyati sarvaloke . 1 

[Tathagata is an image of good an A pure dharrna, there is 
(in reality) no Tathata or Tathagata ; only images are visible 
in all the worlds.] 

In connection with the discussion on the existence and 
non-existence of samskaras, Nagarjuna likewise points out 
that if Tathata be equated with ‘ tafchabhavo Vikaritvam 
sadaiva sthayita ’ (sameness, changelessness and ever-exist- 
ence ), 2 as is done by the Yogacarins, then he would also 
assert that that Tathata is non-existent. By all these nega- 
tions Nagarjuna only tries to show that the difference 
between the Madhyamikas and the Yogacarins 3 consists in 
the fact that the former, unlike the latter, do not enter into 
the question of existence and non-existence of the Reality. 
Oandrakirti, however, apprehends that such a denial of the 
existence of Buddha or Tathagata might lead people to the 
belief that Nagarjuna preached pure and simple negativism ; 
so he says, C£ we do not assert the non-existence (nastitva) 
in every way of the inexpressible Tathagata, for in that 
case we should be guilty of apavada (denial ) 5 ’. 4 The 
Madhyamikas assert that the Reality is beyond determina- 
tion, i.e., statements like sunya, asunya, both sunya and 
asunya or not both sunya and asunya cannot be made about 
it. These statements are used in the texts for the sake of 
prajilapti (communication). We should bear in mind that 
whenever Nagarjuna negatives the existence of Tathata or 
Tathagata or any other synonym of it, he attributes to it, 
the sense commonly accepted by the imperfect bodhisattvas 

* M. Fr„ pp. '449, 540. 2 ibid., p 8 265, , ' 

3 lbid. 9 p. 275: Madhyaroakad&r^ana evastitva«nastitva-dvaya-dar- 
^anasyaprasango na VijnSnavadidar^anadisviti vijneyam. 

4 M. Vr., p. 443 : Na ca vayam sarvathaiva nisprapancanam tatha- 
gatanam nastitvam brumo yad asmakam tad apavadakrto dosah syat. 

*13 * * '■■■■. 
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etc. 1 2 3 4 The Madhyarmka reality or Nirvana 
fore, be said to have a resemblance to the ir 
of the Ved antic Brahman but not to its othc 


1 Cf. Beal, Catena etc,, pp. 175S (from Chines© 
p. 78 in connection with Tathagatagarbha ; Reisc 
Japanese Buddhism (1925), p. 63: “Nothing is more 
similarities between the Vedanta philosophy and t 
Mahay ana Buddhism ; the one is as characteristically 
.mould as the other J V : 

2 Das Gupta, Ind* Phil,, p, 366 quoting Nyayamahj 

3 Cf. Dr. Barnett’s remarks in his Intro, to the Pa 
30: “The Vedantic metaphysicians could find no t 

Brahman, the absolute, transcendental Reality but 
it is rather in this sense that we should interpret t3 
Mahayana philosophers 





The Lanhamtara oh Nirvana 

"We conclude our examination of Nirvana by ascertaining 
what the Lanhamtara , an authoritative and early text of the 
Yogacarins, says abont it. At the outset it may be said 
that the Yogacarins agreed with the Madhyamikas so far as 
the unreality of the things of this world and 'the non- 
duality (advaya ) 1 of samsara and airvana is concerned. 
The Madhyamikas were not prepared to establish any rela- 
tion between the phenomenal world and the absolute except 
by remarking that from time immemorial beings have been 
subject to delusion, rendering them unable to realise the 
Truth unless and until they become Buddhas, after going 
through the processes prescribed in Mahayana works. The 
Yogacarins differed from the Madhyamikas in attempting to 
find a relation between the absolute and the individual, and 
in doing so they asserted that there exists only citta (cifcta- 
matra) or vijnana (vijnanamatra ). 2 This citta or vijnana, 
better known as Alaya-vijnana (store of consciousness, the 
substratum of samsara), though originally pure, becomes 
polluted by delusions and dichotomizes itself into me and 
not-me, subject and object, the former becoming mind 
(manas) and the latter the external world. So, according to 
the Yogacarins, Nirvana consists in the ceasing of, the mind 
to dichotomize and in realising that there exists only citta 
and that the phenomenal world is only a delusion of the 
citta. The Lanhamtara says that Nirvana consists in the 
removal of the imagining intellect (vikalpasya manovijna- 
nasya vvavrttir nirvanam ity ueyate ), 3 the source of seven 
vijfianas and that it is not any one of the following four as 
conceived by the heretics : 4 

(i) absence of any real existence (bhavasvabhavabhava) ; 

(ii) absence of the various forms of existence (laksana-vicitra- 
bhavabhava) ; ■ 

(iii) realisation of the absence of the existence of one’s own 
signs (svalaksanabhavabhavavabodka) ; and 


* Cf. e.g . Lam., p. 76; M. Vr., p. 537. 

2 For criticism of this, see M. Vr. f pp. 274S. 
2 Lafoka.t p. 126. 4 Ibid. 
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(iv) destruction of the chain of continuity of thf general 
characteristics (svasamanyalakasana-samtati-praban/iha-vyuc- 
eheda) 1 . 

According to the Lankavaiara , 2 Nirvana is the transforma- 
tion (paravrtti) of vijhanas, mind, etc. It is devoid of the 
mental distinctions of existence and non-existence, and of 
eternal and non-eternal. It is not eternal, because It has no 
distinct generic characteristics, and It is not non-eternal because 
it can be realised by saints (aryas). It resembles neither 
death nor destruction . 3 

The Lankavaiara then proceeds to elucidate Its position by 
enumerating the different conceptions of Nirvana current 
among the non-Yogacarins, and remarks in a general way 
that all these conceptions are defective, because they fall 
under either of the two extremes of c Is ’ and c is not" 4 . 
The conception of Nirvana mentioned last among the non- 
Yogacara conceptions, however, appears to be Mahayanic. 
It runs thus: There are some who declare that Nirvana is 
the removal (vyavrtti) of citta, manas and manovijffana 
by passing from one bhumi to another till the attainment of 
the Tathagatabhumi, and practice of the samadhi of Maya, 
etc., appertaining thereto by (i) realising that everything is a 
fancy of one’s own mind, (ii) not occupying oneself with the 
existence and non-existence of external things, (iii) ascertain- 
ing the true nature (yathabhuta) of things, (iv) non-perceiv- 
ing subject and object without being deluded by the two 
extremes which follow from one’s own thought-construc- 
tions, (v) realising the ineffectiveness of having recourse to 
proofs, (vi) knowing that the truth is a matter only of self- 
realisation, (vii) comprehending two nairatmyas, and (viii) 
removing the two kinds of Mesas (intellectual and habitual) 
and the two screens (avaranas : Mesa and jneya). The 
various conceptions which non-Buddhists hold in regard to 
Nirvana are their imaginations. Moksa (emancipation) and 
moksopaya (means of emancipation), about which they 

1 Lafifoa,, p. 157 : The Sravakas are referred to as. svasamanya-laksa- 
Vapatitagayabbinivistah. 

2 IW., pp. 98-9. ^ Ibid., p. 86. 

4 Ibid., pp. 182-7 : for a summary see E.B., IV, pp. 228$. 
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speak, do not really exist but the teachers have vikalpa 
(thought-construction) about them and think of the action 
and the actor, existence (sat) and non-existence (asat), and 
busy themselves in jalpa (useless talks) and prapahca (diffuse 
talks). Just as forms in a mirror are seen but do not 
exist there, so also in the mirror of yasana 1 foolish people 
see the citta as twofold (dvidha) 2 . Not knowing cittadrsya 
(eitta-image) truly, the ignorant form vikalpas of the seen 
and the seer, whereas in fact there is only one citta, 
devoid of laksya and laksana (percipient and percept). The 
Lankdvatara then goes into details of this exposition, assert- 
ing that Tathagata or Buddha is beyond predications and 
cannot be said to be made (krtaka) or unmade (akrtaka), 
cause or effect, for such predication would be doubly faulty. 
If the Tathagata be krtaka, he would be anitya and identi- 
cal with all actions, which are by nature impermanent, and 
if he be akrtaka, he would be non-existent , 3 and the merits 
so far collected by Mm become useless, and he becomes 
non-existent as a sky-flower. So the Tathagata should be 
regarded as beyond four-fold limitations and hence beyond 
proofs, and is only to be realised within one’s own self. 
When Buddha speaks about things as nirafcma, he refers to 
phenomenal things and not to the Tathagata. A Tathagata 
is neither the same nor different from the skandhas ; hence 
he h neither nitya nor anitya. Similarly he is not the same 
nor different from moksa. In this way, if no statement can, 
be made about the Tathagata, and if he is beyond proofs, 
he turns into a word without any origin and destruction 
and can be equated with akasa, having nothing to rest 
upon (niralamba) and beyond prapahca . 4 Though the 
Tathagata is called Anutpada-anirodha, it must not be 
supposed that c Tathagata ’ means only absence (abhava) of 

1 Vasan a = knowledge derived from memory = present consciousness 
of past perceptions, or an impression remaining unconsciously in the 
mind from past good or evil actions and hence producing pleasure and 
pain (samskara). See Monier Williams 5 Diet, sv. Yasana., 

2 Latika., p. 182. 

3 Alabdhatmakah=na laksanatah kalpyah, see La&Jca., p. 19. 

* Of. M, Vr. p p. 538. 
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something ; 1 this Anutpada-anirodha is really the^name of 
the Manomaya-dharmakava 2 * (==Svasambhogakaya) and is 
not in fact the Beality, the real Tathagata (=Dharmakaya). 


Points of agreement and difference be. Nirvana in HIna- 

YANIC AND MaHAYANIC WORKS 

Without going into the discussion on the conception of 
Nirvana which Buddha had in Ms mind, and which is to foe 
found in the Pitakas — a topic ably discussed in many 
works, the latest of which is Professor La Valle© Poussin's 
Nirvana — we shall compare here the conceptions as found in 
the Kathavattlm , Visuddhimagga and A bhidharmakoia on the 
one hand, and the Prajnapdramita , Mddhyamika Vrtti , and 
Lankdvatdra on the other. 

All these texts agree in regard to the following points:—- 

(i) Nirvana is inexpressible (nisprapanca) ; it is unconsfcitut* 
ed, and has no origin, no decay and no change. 

(ii) It is to be realised only within one's own self— the 
pratyatmavedya of the Yogacarins and the paccattam vedi* 
tabbam (vihhuhi) of the Hlnayanists. 

(iii) It is not abhava (absence of anything) as maintained 
by the Sautrantikas. 

(iv) It is one and the same for all Buddhas, past, present 
and future. 

(v) Marga leads to Nirvana, 

(vi) Individuality ceases in Nirvana. 

(vii) The Hlnayanists, in agreement with the Mahayanists, 
hold that Buddhas possess extraordinary powers and know- 
ledge, far superior to the Arhats. But they do not consider 
that the Nirvana attained by Buddha is different from that 
attained by the Arhat . 8 They thus object to the assertion 
of the Mahayanists that the Nirvana of the Arhats is a 
lower and not a perfect state. 

1 Lanka,, p. 191. 2 See ante , p. 122. 

3 Jat., I, Dxpankfira Buddha is said to have attained anupadisesa* 

nibbanadfaatu. 
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(viii) Vimukti (freedom) from afflictions (klesa) as an aspect 
of Nirvana is the same for Arhats and Buddhas . 1 

The points of difference regarding the conception of Nirvana 
as found in the works mentioned above are : — 

(i) The JL, F. and A . 2 mention that Nirvana is exist- 
ing, eternal (nitya), blissful (sukha) and pure (suci). The 
Yogacarins subscribe to this statement when they identify 
Apratisthita Nirvana with Dharmakava . 3 Strictly speaking 
both the Madhyamikas and the Yogacarins do not predicate 
of Nirvana anything like eternal or non-eternal (nitya or 
anitya), blissful or without bliss (sukha or asukha), pure 
or impure (suci or asuci), for Nirvana to them is beyond all 
predication and hence cannot be called nitya, anitya and 
so forth. 

The Mahayanists following the warning of Buddha against 
the two extremes of sasvata and uccheda decline to apply 
the predications to everything, including Nirvana, but the 
K. and F. state that Buddha’s warning refers only to the 
conception of soul, and not to Nirvana. 

(ii) The JL, F. and A . consider that Nirvana is a thing to 
be acquired (praptam) while the M. and Z /. 4 consider it to 
be unobtainable (asampraptam). 

(iii) The JL and F. maintain that Nirvana forms an aram^ 
mana (basis) for meditation and knowledge of monks. The 
M. and L . do not distinguish between Nirvana and the 
monk, knowable and the knower, object and the subject. 

(iv) The JL, F. and A . define Nirvana as a lokottara 
(transcendental) state, and as really the highest possible 
state conceivable by them. 

The L . and M. recognise a state higher than lokottara 
(L. calls it lokottaratama) and identify it with Nirvana, 
remarking that in this state sarvajnata (omniscience) is 
obtained — a state unattainable by the Hlnayanists. 

The Yogacarins are of opinion that the Hlnayanists attain 

1 Sutra. i p. 36. 

2 K. stands for Kathavatthu ; V . for Vimddhimagga ; and A, for 

AbhidharmakoSa. . : 

s Suzuki, Outlines of Makayana Buddhism , p. 364. 

* M. stands for Mddhyamika Vrtii and L. for Lankavatdra. 
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1 Cf. M, Vr p. 541; atyantaparinirvrfca. 

2 Til0 Apratisthita Nirvana is the state of one who after obtaining 
sopadisesa-nibbanadhatu develops maifcri, benevolence or charity for 
the suffering millions and chooses not to let himself automatically 
pass, as he would otherwise, to anupadisesanibbana-dhatu [Cf. Panca. 
(A.S.B.ms.),leaf 157a : S'ravaka nirupadhi^esanirvanadhatau pratisthit-Sh]. 
He is then said to be possessed of Nirvana tinged with charity or 
benevolence. The STitralafhkara (pp. 126-7) puts it very clearly : The 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, being devoid of love, fix their minds 
on Nirvana, consisting in the cessation of all misery. The Bodhisa- 
ttvas, however, being full of compassion, do not like to fix their 
mmds on Nirvana: hence they are said to be in the Apratisthita 
Nirvana. It will be noted that the Arhats are not entitled to seek the 
Apratisthita Nirvana ; they pass directly from sopadhiSesa to niru- 
padhisesa-nirvanadhatu. The Apratisthita Nirvana can be obtained 
by Buddhas only, and hence it is a state superior to that of the 
Arhats. The Vijnaptimatmta adds that Buddhas in the Apra- 
ti?thita Nirvana rise above the idea of Samsara and Nirvana (cf, 
Sutralafthara, p. 36); hence gakyamuui was not really influenced by 
love or charity after the attainment of Nirvana. The Hinayanists 
conceive him as one without love (cf. Milindapahha, p. 160 : vigatam 
tathagatassa pemam vigato sineho), though in fact, they repeatedly 
mention that he preached the Truth out of compassion for the 
innumerable suffering beings (lokanukampaya bahujanahitaya sukhSya) 
Compassion presupposes the existence of love, which may be, and in 
fact in the case of Buddha (but not of Bodhisattvas) wm purely 
unselfish and, as the Mahayanists say, devoid of klesa. For a detailed 
treatment of the Apratisthita Nirvana see Masuda, Die individualislische 
Idealism is der Yogacara Schule, pp. 49 f. ; Stcherbatsky, Can. of N„ pp. 
186, 245- 6 ; L4vi, Mahayana Sutralanhara , ii, pp, 21, 27 ; Keith, B. Phil ' 

pp. 257-8 ; Bodhic., p. 75 ; Vijnaptimatmta, x, pp. 99 (ed. of Saski 
Kiobuga). 
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only Vimuktikaya or Moksa, while the Mahayanisty attain 
Dharmakaya and Sarvajnatva. The HlnaySnists subscribe 
to this view, for, according to them, Buddha is far superior 
in knowledge and powers to an Arhat and is omniscient 
while an Arhat is not. 

(v) The Hinayanists know only two forms of Nirvana, 
sopadisesa and nirupadisesa, or pratisamkhyS and aprati- 
samkhya. The Yogacarias add to them Prakrtisuddha nirvana 1 
and Apratisthita nirvana . 2 

(vi) The Madhyamikas consider that Nirvana is the imper« 
sonal absolute immanent in nature, and the only reality, 
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everything else being mere thought-construction. It appears 
like the Absolute of the Vedanta, but lacks the cit (con- 
sciousness) and mania (bliss) of the latter. 

From this it follows that there is the dkarma-samata or 
the sameness of all things, even of nirvana and samsara. 
These are related to each other as the sea and the waves, 
(vii) The Madhyamikas hold with the Yogacarins that 
Nirvana is advaya (non-dual), i.e., in it there is no duality 
of subject and object, or positive and negative; and that 
all worldly things are mere illusions. 

(viii) The Mahayanists conceive two £ screens * called klesa- 
varana and jheyavarana 1 which operate as hindrances to the 
attainment of Nirvana. They hold that the Hlnayanists can 
get rid of only the klesavarana, while they themselves get 
rid of both. 

Conclusion 

The agreements and disagreements in the accounts of Nir- 
vana, as noticed above, point to the following conclusions : 

The Hlnayanic Nirvana, i.e., the Nirvana as described in 
the literature of the Thera vada school, clearly refers to a 
Unity eternally existing beyond the three worlds (Kama, 
JRupa and Arupa dhatus). It is infinite, inexpressible, un- 
born, and undecaying. It is homogeneous (ekarasa) and knows 
no individuality. In it, all discriminations or dichotomy cease. 
Many of the aspects of Akasa (space) and the ocean bear com- 
parison with those of Nirvana. 

Every being is a conglomeration of elements, which can 
be classified under the five heads, rupa, vedana, sanfia, san- 
khara and vimlana ; hence one being is not essentially 
different from another, an ordinary man is not different from 
a perfected saint. But if the nature and proportion of each 
of the five constituents existing in an individual be taken 
into account, then one being is different from another, an 
ordinary man is different from a perfected saint. It Is in 
this way that the Buddhist saying { n’eva so na ca anno 5 
(neither the same nor different) is explained. 

1 For details, see ante. Also Lanka,, pp. 97, 241. 
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The combination of elements is the outcome M Karma 
(past deeds) and is happening every moment (ksunika), im- 
plying that the disintegration of elements always precedes 
it. The elements in a combined state pass as an individuals 
and from time immemorial he labours under the misconcep- 
tion of a self and of things relating to a self. His vision 
being distorted or obscured by ignorance of the truth he 
cannot perceive the momentary combination and disintegra- 
tion of elements. On the other hand, he is subject to an 
inclination for them. A perfect man with his vision cleared 
by the Buddhistic practices and culture realises the real 
state of things, viz., that an individual consists of the five 
elements and does not possess a permanent and unchanging 
entity called soul. 

The elements, combined under the force of karma, pass as 
an individual, who becomes deluded by misconceptions. He 
weaves a net of fancies around himself and believes he is 
related in some way or other to things or individuals. Be- 
cause of such illusions he experiences endless sufferings, or 
according to the Mahayanists, thinks of himself as suffering, 
on account of his supposed separation from people or things 
, near and dear to him, or through supposed disorders or derange- 
ments of his mental and physical system. 

It is for these deluded so-called individuals that Buddhism 
prescribes the eightfold path. By following it an individual 
ultimately realises the transitoriness of things, to which he 
has hitherto attributed some form of existence, and finds 
that the elements, by which he thought himself constituted, 
are ultimately not constituents peculiar to him but common 
to all other so-called beings. He is then said to have 
attained Nirvana, ix., a mental state in which he can no 
longer distinguish himself as an individual different from the 
infinite elements constituting the universe. In other words, 
all individuality ends in it. In that state of Nirvana 
Gautama Buddha is not different from Sariputra— all are 
one and the same. 

The Mahayanic conception of Nirvana is completely differ- 
ent from the Hfnayanic. The fundamental point of differ- 
ence is that the Mahayanists deny the existence of elements 
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altogether, They do not know of any other reality but the 
truth , the Dharmakaya or Dharmadhatu. Many of the 
aspects of' their conception are brought out by the various 
terms used in Mahayanic works, ■ For instance, when Nir- 
vana is equated, with sunyata, the implication' is that all 
things which are ordinarily supposed to exist are really non- 
existent just as the mirage has no substantiality whatever, 
e.g., the prthivl-dhatu is void (sunya) of real origination, 
destruction, or existence in reality . 1 When it is equated 
with Tathata or Dharmata, the implication is that all things 
of this world are essentially of the same nature, void of any 
name or substratum . 2 It is that which is neither exist- 
ence nor non-existence . 3 Sunya ta represents the negative 
and Tathata the positive aspects of the Truth. When it is 
called bhutakoti (true limit), it is implied that on analysis of 
dharmas, which are false designations, one arrives finally at the 
Reality, beyond which it is impossible to pass and which alone 
is true. Some of the other expressions which are often used 
as synonyms of Nirvana are, — avitathata (not untruth) ; 
ananyatathata (unique) ; aviparyasatathata (irreversible) ; para- 
martha (the highest truth), tattva (the essence) ; acintya- 
dhatu (incomprehensible substance), dharmadhatu (totality 
of things), dharmasthiti (substratum of things) ; suprasanta 
(perfectly calm, unruffled by origination or destruction) ; 
advaya and advaidhlkara (non-separable and non-di visible ). 4 

The Mahayanists hold that all beings other than Buddhas 
are under delusions, the nature of which varies according to 
their ■ spiritual advancement. An ordinary man is as much 
under a delusion that he has a son or property as the 
Hlnayanic saints, the Arhats, who think that they have 
attained Nirvana, a state of perfect rest and happiness, and 
have gone beyond the three worlds. The contention of the 
Mahayanists is that the only reality is Nirvana or Dharma- 
dhatu, everything else being a delusion of the mind. The 

l S'iksa., p. 246. 2 Lanka., p. 226. 3 Siksa., p. 263. 

4 CL Samyutta, II, pp. 25fi; “Iti kho, bhikkhave, ya tatra tathata 
avitathata anannatathata idapaecayata, ayam vuecati, bhikkhave, patic- 
easamuppado ti. For explanation of the words in italics, see Vis. M., 
p. 518. : : 
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moment an individual realises that he is the Realty, that 
Samsara is identical with NirvSna, he becomes perfect, i.e,, 
a Buddha. One must eradicate from his mind the concep- 
tion not only of his own individuality but also of the sub- 
stantiality of anything whatsoever perceived or cognized by 
him. When a being attains a state of mind, in which he 
cannot distinguish himself from any other thing of the world 
or from the Absolute, he is said to attain Nirvana in the 
Mahayanie sense. 


V 


(d). The Doctrine of Truths 

An important point of difference between Hinayana 
and Mahayana pointed out by the Saddkarma-Pundctrika 
is that, according to the former, a being, by comprehending 
the Aryasatyas including the Pratltyasamutpada, attains 
Nirvana, i.e. } he passes from samsara to nirvana, from a 
laukika to lokottara state ; while, according to the latter, 
a being, by comprehending the fact that there is no 
difference between samsara and nirvana, that the world 
has only a relative existence (pratityasamutpanna) and that 
it is unreal but appears real to a deluded mind, realises the 
true Nirvana, which is nothing but the Siinyata or Tathafca, 
the absolute principle underlying the universe. The concep- 
tions of the Reality being so wide apart, the Hinayanists 
and the Mahayanists look upon everything including the 
Buddhistic practices from two quite different angles of 
vision. To the Hinayanists, the Aryasatyas and the Pra- 
tltyasamutpada are real and hence belong to the domain of 
the highest truth ( paramattha and not sammuti ), while to the 
Mahayanists, they are unreal and belong to the domain of 
convention (samvrii or parilcalpita-paraiantra). The Mahaya- 
nists, however, could not do away with the four truths and 
the formula of the chain of causation, for, they held that 
beings, deluded as they are, should at the beginning try to 
comprehend the Pudgala-sunyata through them. In con- 
sonance with their conception of the Reality, the Mahayanists 
held that Buddha had two forms of teaching, conventional 
and transcendental, and that whatever he said about the 
Aryasatyas or Pratltyasamutpada were conventional, his real 
teaching being Sunyata or Tathata, which could not be 
Imparted by one to another and could be realised only 
within one’s own self. Before we enter Into , the discussion 
about his two forms of teaching, let us see what the 
Aryasatyas and the Pratltyasamutpada are. 
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The Aryasatyas 

The Aryasatyas, as commonly known, are dukhh ^ (misery), 
samudaya (origin of misery), nirodha (cessation fef misery) 
and magga (means of the cessation of misery). The underlying 
teaching of these four truths is that they are to be treated 
as formula for application to everything perceived. That 
these four truths constitute merely a formula and not a 
doctrine has been brought out very clearly in many 
Buddhist texts. In the MajjUma Nikdya 1 while giving an 
exposition of what the right view (sammaditthi) is according 
to the Buddhists, Sariputta takes up, for instance, ahara 
(food), dukkha (misery), jaramarana (old age and death), 
tanha (desire), namarupa (name and form) and avijjs 
(ignorance) and applies to each of them the fourfold formula, 
examining it in this way : Take up for consideration a 
material or an immaterial thing. Ascertain its origin. 
Inquire how it decays. In pursuance of this method Sariputta 
defines Sammaditthi through ahara thus: One who knows 
ahara (food), aharasamudaya (how food originates), ahara- 
nirodha (how food decays) and aharanirodhagaminipatipada 
(the way in which the decay of food happens) possesses 
Sammaditthi. The first truth relates to Ahara which, in 
the Buddhist philosophy, is of four kinds. 2 The second truth 
is aharasamudaya, i.e., ahara comes into existence on account 
of tanha. The third truth is aharanirodha, i.e. . the ceasing 
of ahara when the tanha is extinct. The fourth truth is the 
way in which ahara ceases; it happens by the practice of 
the eightfold path, viz., samma ditthi, sankappa, vaea, etc. 
One who knows correctly these truths gets rid of hatred 
and attachment, rises above the belief in a self, drives out 
ignorance, and attains freedom from misery. So, we see that 
in these four truths there is nothing particularly Buddhistic. 
They are found in the Brahmanieal systems of philosophy 
as well. 3 For instance, the Toga-sutra of Patanjali (II, 15) 

1 MajjUma, I, p. 261. See also Lai. Vis., pp. 349, 416-7- Mlu IT ' 

p.288; III, p. 53. > , mm., n, 

2 mgha. III, pp. 228, 276; Dhs. 71-3; Vis. M., p. 34J 

3 Prof. Steherbatsky remarks ; “These four topies-the four noble 
truths as the term has been very inadequately translated and re- 
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says : Yafcha cikitsasastram caturvyuham, rogo rogahetur 
arogyam bbaisajyam ifci evam idam api sastram catur 
vyuham evk tad yatha samsarah samsarahetur mokso mokso- 
paya it! (just as the science of medicine has four sections 
dealing with the diagnosis, cause and cure of diseases, and 
their remedies, so also this science of spiritual healing has 
four sections dealing with an examination of the nature 
of the things of the world, the cause of their origin, their 
removal, and the factors that bring about the removal). 
The A bhidharmaho&a also follows up this interpretation by 
coalescing the four truths into two, viz., cause and effect, 
samsara (world) and nirvana (cessation). Duhkha and samii- 
daya relate to samsara, while nirodha and marga to Nirvana. 
Samsara (world) is the effect while samudaya is its cause ; 
so also Nirvana (cessation) is the effect while marga is its 
cause. 1 

This position of the Hlnayanists with regard to the Arya- 
satyas is logical, for their cardinal tenet is that a being suffers 
by wrongly assuming the existence of a self, and thus conceiv- 
ing himself as a separate entity, standing in some form of 
relation to every other being or thing of the world, to which 
again he ascribes an individuality similar to his own. The chief 
aim of Hinayana teaching is to expel from one’s mind all ideas 
of individuality, whether of himself or of any other being or thing 
of the world, and this can only be effected by an examination 
of the things of this world under the four aspects mentioned 
above. Scrutinizing everything in this way, a being gets rid 
of his wrong assumption and sees things as they really are. This 
is called sammaditthi (right view) or vijja (true knowledge). 
Once this is reached he can be said to have attained freedom 
from misery, or Nirvana. 

presented as a fundamental principle of Buddhism — contain in reality 
no doctrine at all.” Con . oj N,, p. 55. 

1 Kosa, VI. 4; see also Sogen, Sys. of B. Thought , pp. 69ff ; Sutra., 
pp* 137-8; it supports the interpretation of the Koia, see infra , 
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The Aryasatyas 

1 The Aryasatyas, as commonly known, are duhkhd (misery), 
samudaya (origin of misery), nirodha (cessation of misery) 
and magga (means of the cessation of misery). The underlying 
teaching of these four truths is that they are to be treated 
as formulae for application to everything perceived. That 
these four truths constitute merely a formula ' and not a 
doctrine has been brought out very clearly in many 
Buddhist texts. In the Majjhima Nihaya 1 while giving an 
exposition of what the right view (sammaditthi) is according 
to the Buddhists, Sariputta takes up, for instance, ahara 
(food), dukkha (misery), jaramarana (old age and death), 
tanha (desire), namarupa (name and form) and avijja 
(ignorance) and applies to each of them the fourfold formula, 
examining it in this way: Take up for consideration a 
material or an immaterial thing. Ascertain its origin. 
Inquire how it decays. In pursuance of this method Sariputta 
defines Sammaditthi through ahara thus: One who knows 
ahara (food), aharasamudaya (how food originates), ahara- 
nirodha (how food decays) and aharamrodhagaminipatipada 
(the way in which the decay of food happens) possesses 
Sammaditthi. The first truth relates to Ahara which, in 
the Buddhist philosophy, is of four kinds . 2 The second troth 
is aharasamudaya, i.e., ahara comes into existence on account 
of tanha. The third truth is aharanirodha, i.e., the ceasing 
of ahara when the tanha Is extinct. The fourth truth is the 
way in which ahara ceases ; it happens by the practice of 
the eightfold path, viz., samma ditthi, sahkappa, vaca, etc. 
One who knows correctly these truths gets rid of hatred 
and attachment, rises above the belief in a self, drives out 
ignorance, and attains freedom from misery. So, we see that 
in these four truths there is nothing particularly Buddhistic. 
They are found in the Brahmanical systems of philosophy 
as well . 3 For instance, the Yoga-sutra of Fatanjali (II, 15) 

1 Majjhima , I, p. 261. See also Lai. Vis., pp. 349, 416-7* Mtu IT * 

p. 288 ; III, p. 53. * 

2 IKgha, III, pp, 228, 276; Dhs. 71-3; Vis. M. s p. 341. 

3 Prof. Stcherbatsky remarks; 1£ These four topics— the four noble 
truths as the term has been very inadequately translated and re- 
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says: Yatha cikitsasastram caturvyuham, rogo rogahetur 
arogyam bhaisajyam iti evam idam apt sastram catur 
vvuham evk tad yatha samsarah samsarahetur mokso mokso- 
paya iti (just as the science of medicine has four sections 
dealing' with the diagnosis, cause and cure of diseases, and 
their remedies, so also this science of spiritual healing has 
four sections dealing with an examination of the nature 
of the things of the world, the cause of their origin, their 
removal, and the factors that bring about the removal). 
The A bliidJiarmaho&a, also follows up this interpretation by 
coalescing the four truths into two, viz., cause and effect, 
samsara (world) and nirvana (cessation). Duhkha and samu* 
day a relate to samsara, while nirodha and marga to Nirvana. 
Samsara (world) is the effect while samudaya is its cause; 
so also Nirvana (cessation) is the effect while marga is its 
cause . 1 

This position of the Hinayanists with regard to the Arya- 
satyas is logical, for their cardinal tenet is that a being suffers 
by wrongly assuming the existence of a self, and thus conceiv- 
ing himself as a separate entity, standing in some form of 
relation to ©very other being or thing of the world, to which 
again he ascribes an individuality similar to his own. The chief 
aim of Hfnayana teaching is to expel from one’s mind all ideas 
of individuality, whether of himself or of any other being or thing 
of the world, and this can only be effected by an examination 
of the things of this world under the four aspects mentioned 
above. Scrutinizing everything in this way, a being gets rid 
of his wrong assumption and sees things as they really are. This 
is called sammaditthi (right view) or vijja (true knowledge). 
Once this is reached he can be said to have attained freedom 
from misery, or Nirvana. 

presented as a fundamental principle of Buddhism— 'Contain in reality 
no doctrine at all.” Con . of N., p. 55. 

I Kosa, VI. 4; see also So gen, Sys. of B. Thought , pp. 69f£ ; Sutra., 
pp. 137-8; it supports the interpretation of the Ko$a, see infra. 
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The Pratetstasamutpada 

Of the four truths, the second and the third comprise the 
Pratityasamutpada. The chief object of this formila of causa- 
tion is to establish that things of this world have only a 
dependent origination and hence are impermanent and pro- 
ductive of sufferings, and that there is nothing except 
Nirvana and Akasa that does not depend upon cause and 
condition. This formula of causal law has been utilised by the 
Hinayanists to show that all constituted things have a preced- 
ing cause and condition and as such they are without anv 
substantiality, while it has been used by the Mahay anists to 
establish that the world being relatively existent is unreal like 
the objects seen in a dream. The formula explains the fixed, 
unchangeable, and this-conditioned ( idappaccayaia ) nature of 
things ; hence it is a key to the eternal truth. The moment a 
being realises in his life the truth of this formula he sees the 
Reality. We find for this reason that the Buddhist texts iden- 
tify the formula with Buddha and Dhamma . 1 It was this 
solution of the problem of life and the world that appealed to 
Sariputta and proved a fruitful source for Nagarjuna’s specula- 
tions . 2 3 

Many scholars, who have dealt with this formula, have 
attempted to elicit from it Buddha’s theory of the origin of a 
being and some of them have actually drawn parallels between 
the links of the formula and the causal series of the Samkhya.® 
It is noteworthy that such attempts were also made in Buddha- 
ghosa’s time. Buddhaghosa has, however, pointed out that 
avijja, the first link of the chain, must not be regarded as 
similar to pakati (Prakrti) of the Pakativadins (Samkhya) 
because avijja is neither uncaused (akaranam) nor is it the 
primary cause (mulakaranam) of the world. It owes its origin 
to asavas (impurities). The reason adduced by Buddhaghosa 
for its being made the first link in the chain is that Buddha 


1 See ante, p. 51. 

2 Nagarjuna devoted his first chapter to the explanation of only this 
aspect of the law of causation, 

3 See Kern, Manual etc., p. 48L ; for other refs,, see Poussin, Theorie 
des douze causes, p. vii, fn. 2. 
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used * avijja ? or * bhavatanha 9 for commencing (sisabhavam) bis 
discourses on topics which by their nature are without any 
beginnir^ or end (vat taka tha or anamatagga) \ It is apparent 
from Butfdhaghosa’s remark that avijja need not necessarily be 
the first link in the chain of causation but that it is one of the 
terms found suitable by the author of the formula to begin the 
chain. It could as well be commenced by bhavatanha . 1 2 In the 
Samyutta Nikaya z > the formula starts with ahara as the first 
link. Hence, we see that the Pratltyasamutpada is not meant 
to be an explanation of the origin of the world but just a chain 
of instances to illustrate the law of idappaccayata (this-condi- 
tioned nature, i.e,, dependent origination) of things. Those 
scholars, who expected to find in it a key to the origin of the 
world, have been disappointed and have condemned it as illogi- 
cal and incongruous. The author of the formula could not 
anticipate that his arrangement of the illustrations in a series 
would give rise to confusion. That the chain was not meant to 
demonstrate a line of evolution is also apparent from the last 
two links, viz., jafci and jaramarana, as the former cannot be 
the cause of the latter* The underlying idea is that if there be 
jati, it is inevitably followed by jaramarana. The author of 
the formula wanted us to take up any two links and realise 
from them the idappaccayata or the relative nature of worldly 
things. We may therefore say that the twelve-linked Pratl- 
tyasamutpada like the Aryasatyas is more a general princi- 
ple than a doctrine peculiar to Buddhism, though undoubtedly, 
it owes its enunciation to the ancient Buddhist savants. It 
cannot be stated how far Buddha was responsible for the 
selection of the links though it was perhaps to his penetrating 
eye that the relative existence of all worldly things became 
apparent for the first time. 

As the links of the formula have been explained by Profs. 


1 Vis. M. t p. 525. 

2 Ibid., p. 525 : purima, bhikkhave, koti na pannayati avijjaya (or 
fohavatanhaya), ito pubbe avijja (or bhavatanha) nahosi atha paccha 
sambhavl ti. Evan c’etam, bhikkhave, vuceati, atha ca pana pannayati 
idapaccaya avijja (or bhavatanha). Of. Samyutta, II, p. 178; III, p. 149. 

8 Samyutta, II, pp. 101-3, Mahdniddesa, I, pp. 25-6. 
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La Vallee Poussin, Keith, Oldenberg and others we shall give 
here only a brief exposition of them 1 . 

The formula runs as follows 2 : (1) avijjapaccaya 3 Bukhara, 
(2) sankharapaecaya vinnanam, (3) vinnanap. nanqfarupam 4 , 
(4) namarupap. salayatanam, (5) salayatanap. phasso, (6) 
phassap. vedana, (7) vedanap. tanha, {3} tanhap. upadanam, 
(9) upadanap. bhavo, (10) bhavap. Jati, (11 & 12) jafcip. jara- 
maranam . 

The first link, avijja, usually refers to the deluded state 
of mind which debars a being from taking a true view of 
worldly things, ' e.g. 9 mistaking impermanent things as per- 
manent, misery as happiness, a being without a permanent 
self as possessed of a self and so forth. 5 The second 
link in the chain is sankhara (impressions or thought- 
constructions — eetana) concerning merit (punila), demerit 
(apuona), and qualities that are neither merit nor demerit 
(anenja) 8 . This is followed by the third link vinnana 7 Le., 
perceptions through the six organs of sense. Concomitantly 
(sahaja) with vinnana arise the four composites (khandhas) 
and form a complete being (namarupa) in the foetus. 8 With 
its growth, the namarupa (body) requires the six organs of 

1 Poussin, Tkeorie des douze causes; Keith, B. Phil,, pp. 99£f, ; Olden - 
berg’s Buddha (Hoey’s transl. 18S2), pp. 223 f ; Gokhale, Prafitya-mmui- 
pada^asira des Uttahgha, Bonn, 1930. 

2 Digha, II, pp. 65£f; La Valine Poussin, Theorie des douze causes, 
pp, 69 £f ; Vis . M., pp. 518 ff, quoting Samyutta, II, pp* 25-7. 

2 In the Samyutta (II, pp . 101-3) avijja is replaced by ahara or any 
such other thing that gives rise to vinnana, 

4 Digha (II, p, 56) omits the first two links and begins its formula 
thus: — Namarupapaccaya vinnanam, vinnanapaceaya namarupam, %e„ 
vinnana and nama-rupa are made interdependent. Saiistambasuira (p. 
82) says that they are sahaja (concomitant). 

5 STilistambasutra , p. 79 ; see also Vis, M., p, 526. 

6 S'dlistambasutra, p. 82 ; to these three, the Vibhahga (p. 135) and 
Visuddhimagga (p. 530) add three other, viz., kayasankharo, vacis. and 
cittas. The S'dlistambasutra explains in another place (p. 79) that raga, 
dvesa and moha in regard to worldly things arising through avidya are 
called samskaras. 

7 S'dlistambasutra, p. 82; Vis. M. (p. 546) says that punnabhisahkharo 
produces twenty-one kinds of vinnana, apunnabhi 0 seven, and anenjabhi 0 


8 In the Digha (II, p, 63) and Bdlistambasutra (p. 82) vinnana and 
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sense for doing its work, and these organs in their turn pro- 
duce six forms of contact (phassa ). 1 The nature of the con- 
tact proe^ees its corresponding feeling (vedana) and the 
feeling' in its turn gives rise to desire (tanka). Tanha leads 
to upadana 2 (grasping) of kama (desire for objects of pleas- 
ure), ditthi (wrong views like sassata, asassata, etc.), sxlabbata 
(religious practices like goslla and govata) and attavada 
(belief in a self). This upadana, which may also be defined 
as a stronger tanha, produces a keen desire in a being for 
future existence in any one of the three worlds, and for 
this he performs kamma through words, mind and body. 
According to his kamma he is reborn in one of the various 
spheres of existence and becomes in due course old and 
passes away. 

Reasons adduced by the Mahayanists fob including the 
Truths and the Causal sLaw in theib doctbines 

The Mahayanists highly appreciated the teaching conveyed 
by the formula of causation but were not interested in the 
significance of its links, as their cardinal tenet was dharma - 
iunyatd or non-existence of everything worldly. Similarly 
for the aryasatyas, they appreciated the method of ana- 
lysis of all worldly things as suggested by the four satyas but 
these in their view have existence similar to the objects in 
a dream or a mirage. Thus, if everything be non-existent, 
the examination of a non-existent thing is absurd; hence 
the Mahayanists should by reasons justify the inclusion of 
the Aryasatyas and the Pratxfeyasamutpada in their doctrines. 
Hagarjuna and Santideva, Asanga and Vasubandhu therefore 
have shown by forcible and illuminating arguments that they 
were justified in including the Truths and the twelve-linked 
Law of Causation in their doctrines. 

namarupa are shown as resting upon each other, i.e. 9 one cannot remain 
without the other. ^ 

1 Adhivacanasamphassa and patighasamphassa, Digha, II, p. 62. 

2 Dtgha, II, p. 58 ; Vis. M., p. 569. ' ; ' ■■ •* 
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ta, and for their false imagination. The object of teaching 
sunyata, *‘e says, is to bring about a complete cessation of 
ail prapanfca (i.e., looking upon unity as manifold). The 
view held by his opponents that moksa (emancipation) is 
attained by the destruction of action (karma) and passion 
(kleda) is incorrect. It is a known fact that ordinarily per- 
sons' are ignorant of the real state of things. They conceive 
rupa (form), etc. and allow passion, hatred and delusion 
to come into existence. From this statement as also from 
the Sutras , it is evident that sankalpa (imagination) is the 
source of all these, from which it follows that karma and 
Mesa are only products of imagination and have no real ex- 
istence. Their origin is due to the prapahca (thought- 
creation) which takes hold of the mind of a worldly being, 
who from the time immemorial is used to a variety of 
actions and things such as 'gain and loss, happiness and 
misery, action and the actor, known and the knower, and 
so forth. All these worldly thought -creations cease to exist 
when a person realises the non-existence of the things which 
are commonly supposed to have real existence. Just as 
a person does not form any idea (prapanca) about the 
4 beauty of a barren woman’s daughter’ and consequently 
does not weave a net of fancies (kalpana) around her, so 
also a Mahayanist is not troubled with the conception of 
“I” and <e Mine”, the roots of a belief in self (satkayadrsti), 
nor is he troubled by any cause for the origin of passions. 
If a person realises that passions (Mesas) do not originate, 
he cannot have any idea of good or bad action and conse- 
quently birth, old age, disease and death. Therefor© the 
Yogins (ascetics) established in sunyata do not conceive any 
real skandha, dhatu, ayatana, etc. and consequently they 
have no prapanca, vikalpa, satkayadrsti, klesa, karma or 
mrtyu. Thus the realisation of sunyata brings about the 
complete cessation of all prapancas, and so it is said that 
the realisation of sunyata is the same as the realisation of 
Nirvana . 1 


* M. Vr„ pp. 360-1.; 



SfjNYATA IS NEITHER NASTITVA NOR ABHAVA 

Having dealt with the object of the teaching of sunyata., 
Nagarjuna proceeds to an exposition of sunyata by stating 
its essentials (laksanas), which are as follows 1 : — 

(i) It is aparapraiyaya, i.e., it cannot be imparted by one 
to another . 2 One is to realise the Truth within himself 
(pratyatmavedya), and not to understand it by listening to 
the instruction of Aryas (the Perfect), who can speak of the 
Truth only through superimpositions (samaropa). 

(ii) It is Santa, i.e., it has the nature of cessation , 3 it is 
undisturbed by origination or destruction. 

(iii) It is prapancairaprapancitam, i.c., it is inexpressible . 4 
The first prapanca is taken as a synonym of speech (vak ), 0 
i.e. the sense of sunyata is not utterable by words. 

(iv) It is nirvikalpa or unrealisable in concepts. Vikalpa 
is thought-construction; so sunyata is beyond (lit. devoid 
of) thought-construction. And, lastly, 

(v) It is ananartJia , i.e., devoid of different meanings. 

Thus he points out that Sunyata is not to be taken in. 

the sense of nastitva (nihilism) or abhava (absence of some- 
thing) as wrongly supposed by the Hlnayanists. He conti- 
nues his exposition of sunyata by equating it with the 
pratityasamutpada, saying ■ 

yah pratltyasamutpadah sunyatam tam pracaksmahe, 

sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama. 

(We say that dependent origination is sunyata. It is in 
that sense that the path is middle.) All phenomenal 


1 M. Vr. 9 pp. 372-7. 

2 Prof. Steherbatsky (Con, of N. 9 p. 41) translates it as “ un- 
cognisable from without 55 but the commentary of Candrakirti does 
not seem to warrant the rendering, 

8 See M, Vr., p. 160 where it is shown why bantam is taken in 
the sense of svabhava-virahitam. The point is that anything having 
real existence cannot be subject to the causal law ; so whatever is 
subject to causal law has no real existence like the seed and the 
sprout. Hence both of them can be described as ganta or svabhava- 
virahita. Prof. Steherbatsky ( op , cite) uses the word quiescent 
for 6anta, V-KS/ 

4 Prof. Steherbatsky (op* cii. ) translates it “ undifferentiated in 
words. 5} ® M* Vt, 9 p. 373. 
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things are relatively existent, e.g. a sprout and seed, vijfianas 
with reference to cause and condition; hence, Nagarjuna . 
says thati things, which are only relatively existent, have 
In reality no origination, and the fact of this non-origina- 
tion in reality is sunyata. So it is asserted by the Teacher 
in the Anavaiaptahraddpasankramanasutra 1 that whatever is 
said -to have come into existence through cause and condition 
(i.e. relatively) is really unborn; it cannot have real origi- 
nation ; and whatever is subject to cause and condition is 
sunya. The statement made in the Lankdvatara and else- 
where that all dharmas are sunya (non-existent) refers 
to the non-origination of things in reality. It is in this 
sense that the connotation of sunyata has come into exist- 
ence. Hence it is said that sunyata, which bears the sign 
of non-origination in reality, is the middle path. That 
which is really non -originated can neither be said to exist 
nor to vanish ; hence is neither existent nor non-existent, 
and as such it is the Middle Path which keeps clear of the 
two extremes. 2 

We may consider this topic in another way. There is 
nothing which originates without cause and condition and 
therefore there is nothing which can be called asilnya 
(non-relative). It is said in the Sataka and elsewhere that 
nothing is ever produced without cause and condition, or, in 
other words, there is nothing eternal. The ignorant only 
conceive of eternity, etc. in regard to Akasa. The wise 
know that all things are caused and conditioned, and they 
never fall into the delusion of either of the two extremes. 
If it be admitted, as is done by some of the Hfnayanists, 3 
that things (t.e., the elements that constitute a being) are 
uncaused and unconditioned, then the four Aryasatyas are 
contradicted, for how can there be duhkha, the first truth, 
if things come into existence without cause and condition 
(apratltya) % 

1 M. Vr„ p. 239. 

2 Cf. Bodhic., p. 359 : 

na san nasan na sadasan na eapyanubhayafcmakam, 
catuskotivinirmuktam tattvam madhyamika vidu.li. 

s Referring evidently to the Sarvasfeivadins. 
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Buddha’s teachings were delivered in two ways : 

Nagarjuna, thus establishing that sSnyata neither 
nastitva nor abhava but a word signifying the" relative 
existence of things, says that the Hinayanists, too much 
engrossed in the studies of texts alone, have misunderstood 
the sense of sunyata and do not understand that the Teacher 
delivered his teachings in two ways, viz., conventional and 
real, or empirical and transcendental. So it is said by 
Nagarjuna : 

dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana, 

. lokasamvrfcisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthatah. 1 

(The teachings of Buddhas are based on two kinds of troth, 
the truth of the world, and the truth in the highest sense). 


(a) Samvrti 

Nagarjuna as well as Santideva points out that the words 
in common usage, e.g., skandha, atman, loka, etc., being 
enveloped (samvrta) on all sides are called conventional. 
The expression Samvrti has three different senses, which are 
as follows: — 

(1) Samvrti is the same as ignorance on account of its 
completely enveloping the reality, or, in other words, it is 
identical with ignorance (avidya}. 2 In elucidation of, this, 
Prajnakaramati, the commentator of the Bodhicaryavaiara , 
says that ignorance superimposes a form on a non-existent 
thing and thus creates an obstacle to the correct view of 
the reality. In support of his statement he quotes from the 
Sdli&tambasuim a stanza, in which it is stated that ignor- 


1 M . Vr., p. 492; Bodhic p, 361. The two kinds of Truth have 
been dealt with in the Madhyamakavatara (Chs. V, VI) ; see Le Mwtfon, 
1907, N.S,, vol. VIII for summary of Ch. V. 

2 Bodhic., p, 302 ; Samvriy&te avriyate y athabhu taparij Mnam 

svabhavavaranad avrta(=abhuta)praka£anac ca nayeti samvrtih. 
Avidya moho viparyasa iti paryayah. It is called samvrti because it 
envelopes the real knowledge and also because it helps to uncover that 
which is, as a matter of course, enveloped. It is synonymous with 
ignorance, delusion, or misconception. For Faramartha being the same 
as Nirvana, see infra . ■ : 
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ance (avidya) is nothing but the non-realisation (apratipatti) of 
the truth, and faith in falsehood. 

(2) SaijS^rfci implies a thing which depends on another for 
existence, i.e.> subject to cause and condition, 1 for a really 
self-existent thing cannot have origin and decay, or any 
kind of transformation; so whatever is caused and condi- 
tioned is samvrta (phenomenal). 

(3) Samvrti refers to signs or words current in the world, 
i.e. t accepted by the generality* of the people and based on 
direct perception. 2 Santideva desires to point out that rupa 
(form), sabda (sound), etc. should not be supposed to be 
really existing on account of being directly perceived by all 
in the same way. Their existence is substantiated by proofs 
which are valid from the worldly, and not from the trans- 
cendental, standpoint. If all that is perceived by the senses 
be true, then a fool knows the truth, and there is no need 
of exerting for the acquisition of truth. In support of his 
statement, he cites the illustration that the body of a 
woman, though impure in the highest sense, is regarded as 
pure by a man whose mind is swayed by attachment ; hence 
a fact cannot be established merely by experience. 

It may be argued that as the expressions like dhatu, 
ayatana, etc. occur in the scriptures, they are real, and 
besides had they been non-existent, the Teacher would not 
have referred to them as momentary, subject to decay, etc. 
Santideva explains this away by saying that the Teacher 
used them only as artifices to lead men, having minds 
engrossed in thinking of object as existent, to the concep- 
tion of sunyata, i.e., things as really non-existent. Whatever 
Buddha said about skandha, dhatu, ayatana or their transit 
toriness is conventional and not real; hence the existence of 
dhatus and ayatanas in reality is not established. If it be 
held that every object of experience is unreal, how can we 
account for the experience of ksanikatva (transitoriness) of 

1 Bodhic p. 352: pratltyasamutpannam vasturupam samvrfcir 

ucyate. ' 

2 Ibid,, pp. 374-5 : prafcyaksyam api rupadi prasiddhya na prama- 
natafo. 
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pudgala by the yogins (ascetics) who have perfected them- 
selves in the meditation of pudgalanairatmya (essencelessness 
of constituted things) ? Santideva’s answer is vefy simple. 
He said that even the experiences of yogins are not above 
samvrti, for samvrti includes everything that falls within 
the scope of buddhi (intelligence), and the reality lies 
beyond it. The experience of the yogins that a woman’s 
body is impure contradicts the experience of an ordinary 
man who considers it to be pure. Thus it is proved that 
the scriptural authority does not establish the reality of 
skandha, dhatu, ayatana, etc. 


TWO KINDS OP SAMVETI-SATYAS 


All that has been said above applies to loka-samvrti only, 
i.e., truths valid in the world of convention, which are 
accepted as such by the generality of the people. There is 
however another kind of the so-called truth, which should 
be distinguished as Alokasamvrti ; i.e., truths not accepted 
by the generality of the people. The experiences of a man 
with diseased eyes or defective organs of sense are peculiar 
to the man and are not true for all. Such experiences 

should be called Alokasamvrti (conventional truths but not 
general). 

Santideva calls these two kinds of conventional truths 
Tathya-samvrti and Mithya-samvrti, and distinguishes them 
thus: The Tathya-samvrti (phenomenal truth) refers to 

things which originate out of a cause (kineit pratityajatam) 
and are perceived in the same way by all persons with 
unimpaired organs of sense, e.g., the colour blue, etc. The 
Mithya-samvrti refers to those things or statements which 
are accepted only foy individuals and not universally, though 
they may have originated through cause and condition, i.e., 
they are like things perceived by a person with a defective 
organ of sense. 

(b) Paramarthasatya 
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above. Nagarjuna says that this truth, Paramarthasatya, 
is identical with Nirvana . 1 It does not admit of any dis- 
tinction ag subject and object . 2 It is mi-originating and un- 
decaying, and as such it is not an object to be grasped by 
the mind. It is indeterminable by speech and unknowable 
by knowledge . 3 Hence the highest truth is inexpressible and 
can be realised only within one s s own self . 4 It cannot form 
the subject-matter of instruction, and hence it cannot be 
imparted by one to another. Santideva explains the truth 
(tattva or paramarthasatya) as beyond the range of buddhi 
(intellection or perception) while that which comes within 
the range of buddhi is conventional (samvrti ). 6 According 
to him, the truth is attainable by giving up all things 
which act as hindrances to knowledge, viz., impressions 
(vasana), connection (anusandhi) and passion (klesa) through 
comprehension of the real nature of things. It is therefore 
the same as the non-existence of all dharmas and as such it 
may be taken as a synonym of siinyata (esseneelessness), 
tathata (thatness), bhutakoti (true limit), and dharmadhatu 
(totality of things). All that is caused and conditioned is 
not really existent, because everything undergoes change 
with time, while in a really existent thing no change is 
possible; neither can the fact of coming and going be attri- 
buted to it. Things that are supposed to have existence 
are like an illusion or an echo, because they arise through 
cause and condition, and disappear when the cause and con- 
dition cease. So, in reality, there can be no origination 
through cause and condition, because real origination does 
not depend upon and is not subject to something else. All 
things arise subject to some preceding causes and eondi- 


* See ante. Samvrti is identified with avidya and buddhi. See Bodhic 
pp, 352, 366, also Stcherbatsky, op. cit., p. 164 n. 

2 Of. Bodhic p. 366 : Paramarthasa-tyam sarvavyavaharasamatikran- 
tam nirvigesam. Asamutp&nnam aniruddham. Abhidheyabhidhana * 
j ney aj nanavigatam. 

3 M. Vr., pp. 364, 493. 

4 Bodhic p. 367: ary an am eva . svasamvidita-svabhavatayS pratya- 
tmavedyam. 

5 Bodhic., p. 354. ■ -S# 
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tions; hence they are really non-existent. How, then, ean 
an existent thing be expected to arise out of them ? Can 
anybody ascertain whence the illusory things produced by 
causes come and where they go ? In this connection Santi- 
deva comments elaborately on the famous stanza of Nagar- 
juna : 

na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetu tah , 
utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvaeana kecana 1 * * * . 

“Nowhere and never does a really existent thing originate out 

of a self or non-self or both self and non-self or without any 
cause). 

The aim of Sanfcideva as also other writers on Mahayana 
is to assert that the real truth (paramarthasatya) is that things of 
this world have no more existence than the magic figures creat- 
ed by a magician. As these figures and their movements are 
taken as real by the ordinary people while the magician himself 
does not concern himself about their reality, so also in this 
world, the viparyastas i.e., those whose vision is obscured and 
subject to error run after, or weave their thoughts around, the 
various phenomenal things, while the yogin, who knows the 
highest reality, does not pay heed to them. In short, the 
Paramarthasatya is nothing but the realisation of the dream- 
like or echo-like nature of Samvriisatyas . 2 

If Paramarthasatya be of an inexpressible nature and 
Samvrtisatya be non-existing like an illusion or echo as urged 
by Nagarjuna and Santideva, a Hinayanist may enquire about 
the necessity of preaching on the topics like skandha, dhatu, 

1 Bodhic p. 357 ; M. Vr., p. 12. 

ZBodhic. , pp. 368, 379. The Satyasiddhi school introduced the 
two kinds of truth, Vyavaharasatya and Paramarthasatya into the 
Buddhist metaphysics. In the Alcsayamalinirdeiasutra these two truths 
form the prmcipai subject of discussion (Vaidya, Oatuhsatika, p. 19). 

In the Mahayana literature there are other expressions bearing the 
same sense as Paramartha and Samvrti, e.g., Nitartha and NeyyLha, 

' /’• P ' 41 ’ V ' Sastn > iv, 2 on Sandhya-bhasa; ill. Vr,, 

PP* 41 ; Sutra., p. 51. 

r^For PSramarthika and AbhiprSyiki, see M. Vr., pp. 42 ff; Sutra., 
p. 38 , Keith, B. Phil., p. 235 ; Journal Asiatique, 1903, ii, p. 360 for 
comments on Samvrti and Paramartha. 
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ayatana, aryasatyas, pratltyasamutpada etc., which are conven- 
tionally true and not true in the highest sens© (atattva). The 
reply is re ' 

vyavahlram anasritya paramartho na desyate, 
paramartham anagamya nirvanam nadhigamyate \ 

(The highest truth cannot be imparted without having recourse 
to conventional truths ; and Nirvana cannot be attained without 
the realisation of the highest truth). In other words, the 
highest truth cannot be brought home directly to a mind, which 
normally does not rise above the conventional distinction of 
subject and object, knower and known ; hence it must be impart- 
ed through conventional truths, and unless it is so imparted 
one cannot be expected to extricate himself from worldly 
limitations and arrive at Nirvana. It is for this reason that 
the Mahayanists cannot dispense with samvrta topics like 
dhatu, ayatana, aryasatya and pratltyasamutpada; they are 
like vessels to the seeker of water. 

The other reason 1 2 for which the Mahayanists cannot dispense 
with samvrta topics is that the Paramarthasatya cannot be 
explained to another by signs or predicates, but yet it has to 
be explained. So the only alternative is to explain it by 
the negation of samvrta matters. As it is agocara (beyond 
the cognizance of buddhi — intellection), avisaya (beyond the 
scope of knowledge), sarvaprapancavinirmuhia (beyond the 
possibility of detailed descriptions), Icalpandsamatihranta 
(beyond every possible form of imagination, e.g., existence or 
non-existence, true or untrue, eternal or non-eternal, perma- 
nent or impermanent, happy or unhappy, pure or impure, 
and so forth) 3 , the only way to explain it to the people is 
through common place terms and illustrations. A person with 
diseased eyes sees a net of hair ; he is corrected by another 
whose eyes are healthy, the latter negating the afflicted 
man’s statement that there (really) is a net of hair. The 

1 M. Vr. 9 p. 494; Bodhic., p. 365; see also p. 372; Upayabhutam 
vyavaharasatyam upeyabhutam paramarthasatyam (also in the Madhya * 
mahavatara, vi, 80). Panca. (A.S.B. ms.) leaf 56a: Na ca Subhute 
samskrtavyatirekena asamskrtam gakyam prajnapayitum. 

2 Bodhic p. 363. 

8 Ibid., pp. 366-7. These terms can. be easily multiplied. 
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man with healthy eyes does not indicate by ■ such a 
negation that he is either denying or affirming something. 
Similarly, persons whose right vision is obstructed by ignor- 
ance conceive of the existence of skandha, dhatif, ayafcana, 
etc., which are in reality non-existent phenomenal forms* 
Buddhas like the persons with healthy eyes know this, and 
they cannot help saying that there are in reality no skan- 
dhas, dhatus, ayatanas, but thereby they neither deny nor 
affirm their existence. Therefore the highest truth cannot 
be preached without the help of the conventional truths. 
So it is said 

anaksarasya dharmasya srutih ka desana ca ka, 
sruyate desyate carthah samaropad anaksarah 1 . 

[How can there be hearing and preaching of dharma 
which is un-utterable (lit, cannot be articulated) ; it is by 
the superimposition of ideas on the reality which is inex- 
pressible that the latter can be preached or heard. ] 

If it be established that all mundane things are really 
non-existent, there is a probability of the Paramartha (the 
highest truth) being conceived as nihilism. Nagarjuna 
sounds a note of warning against such a conception by say- 
ing that sunyata should not be identified with the extinc- 
tion of a thing which existed before. The question of 
extinction or nihilism does not arise, because the existence 
of something preceding is not admitted. Neither should it 
be regarded as something existing by having recourse to 
superimpositions. Those, who do not realise the real distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of truth, fall into the error of 
either conceiving sunyata as the non-existence of samskaras 
(constituents of a being) or of assuming the existence of 
something as the basis of sunyata. Both are wrong views, 
and people of limited knowledge misunderstand sunyata as 
the one or the other. The distinction was, in fact, so very 
subtle that even Buddha hesitated to preach the truth at 
first . 2 

1 Bodhio „ p, 365 ; M. Vr. } p. 264, xv. 2 ; c/« Lanka,, p. 194. 

2 Buddhaghosa also uses this argument, see ante . 
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1HE UlNAYANISTS MISTAKE SUNYATA. AS ABHAVA 

^ In concluding his argument, Nagarjuna says that the 
Hlnayanists, by 'attributing the sense of abhava (absence or 
hon-exir-tence) after assuming the existence of something to 
sunyata, fall into error and fail to understand the 
standpoint of the Mahayanists. The Mahayanic conception 
of sunyata, Le., that everything is non-existent 'fits in 
correctly with all dharmas and all statements ; it is when 
sunyata is seen in this light that one can perceive the 
reasonableness of the formula of Causal Law and the Four 
Truths, the fruits of sanctification, saxigha, dharma, buddha, 
things worldly and transcendental , deeds right and wrong, a 
good or bad condition and other conventional matters. 
Nagarjuna having stated his position attacks the Hinaya- 
nists for their inability to comprehend the correct sense of 
the Causal Law. He says that just as a rider while riding 
may forget his horse and revile another for stealing it, so 
also the Hlnayanists, because of their distracted mind, fail 
to grasp the truth that sunyata is the true sense and the 
chief characteristic of the Causal Law, and attack the Maha* 
yanists, the Sunyata vadins, for misinterpreting it. 

The Position of the Hinayanists with regard to the 
Truths and the Causal Law is untenable 
Nagarjuna now proceeds to assail the position of his 
opponents. He says that those, who admit the reality of 
uncons tit ued things, cannot logically support the Aryasatyas 
and the Pratityasamutpada. 

It should be remembered that the Hlnayanists apply the 
Causal Law to constituted things only. Nagarjuna attempts 
to make the position of the Hlnayanists untenable by assert- 
ing that the Law should foe universally applicable, and that 
there cannot be anything in the world which was excepted 
by Buddha as beyond its range. He argues that if things exist 
by themselves, they are not subject to causes and condi- 
tions, and such being the case, there is no need to draw 
distinctions of external and internal, no need of causes and 
conditions, or the doer and the doing of an action. In 
short, the Hlnayanic theory contradicts the origin and decay 
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as : well as the fruits of sanctification. Hence, the position 
of the Hlnayanists that things exist by themselves is unten- 
able. It also contradicts the words of Buddha who said on 
many occasions : apratltyasamutpanno dharmah k%scin na 
vidyate (there never exists anything which originated with- 
out cause -and condition). This statement of Buddha, 
however, fits in with the definition of sunyata as given by 
the Mahayanists. V - ' 

If all things be existent (asunya) and if it originates 
without cause and condition, there cannot be anything 
impermanent, and consequently no duhkha. 

Again, if duhkha be taken as something existing, then the 
truths of samudaya and nirodha (origin and decay) of 
misery, and marga (the eight-fold path leading to the decay 
of misery) are meaningless. Magarjuna thus pays back 
the Hinayanists in their own coin. 

Then, with reference to the parijnana (detailed knowledge) 
of the Hlnayanists, Nagarjuna shows that it is not logical 
to maintain that duhkha, assuming it to be an existent 
thing, was unknown before, and that it is known subsequent- 
ly because existent things remain always in the same 
condition (svabhavah samavasthitah) and never undergo any 
change. If an existent thing be not subject to change, it 
cannot be maintained that duhkha which was unknowable 
at first was known later on. From this it follows that there 
is no duhkha-parijnana (knowledge of suffering). Consequent- 
ly, prahana (abandonment), saksatkarana (realisation), and 
bhavana (meditation) are meaningless. 

As it is unreasonable to claim knowledge of duhkha, 
which was formerly by nature unknowable, it is wrong to 
assume the existence of the fruit of SrotapattL which did 
not exist before but was realised later on ; and so with • the 
other fruits of sanctification. The same reasoning — that 
which was by nature unattainable cannot be attained later 
On — is applied to show that there can be no one who enjoys 
these fruits, and consequently no Sahgha. If there be no 
Aryasatyas, there cannot be Dharma, and 1 in the absence 
of Dharma and Sahgha there cannot be a Buddha. If it be 
■assumed that Buddha and Bodhi exist' by themselves, then 
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one remains without any reference to the other. If Buddha- 
hood be taken as already existing, a person, who by nature 
is a non-Buddha, can never attain Bodhi, however much he 
may practise the Bodhisattva duties, because a non-Buddha 
cannot be expected to change. 


Mahayanic definition of Aryasatyas 

Nagarjuna’s point is that if a thing exists by itself then 
it is absurd to speak of it as created, having a creator, and 
so forth. Just as nobody speaks of uncovering the sky 
because the open sky exists by itself, so also nobody should 
say that a thing, existing by itself, has been mad© or 
attained. In fact, the theory of pratltyasamutpanna (one 
existing with reference to another, i.e., relatively) must be 
admitted, as otherwise even the expressions of everyday 
usage such as go, do, cook, read, etc., become meaningless. 
If the world is supposed to exist by itself, the world would 
be unoriginating, undecaying and unchangeable as the self* 
existent is changeless. The world, according to the Asunya- 
vadins ( Le . the Realists who do not admit sunyata), would 
have no concern with the Causal Law and be beyond the 
possibility of diversity. Had the world been so, says the 
Pitaputmsamagamasutra, it would not have been dealt with 
by Buddha, and the Teacher would have, as the Hastihahsya - 
sutra says, gone there with all disciples. 

Nagarjuna concludes by saying that he who realises Pra- 
tltyasamutpada can rightly know the four truths and quotes 
a passage from the Manj usnpariprccha dealing with the Maha- 
yanic view of the four truths. It runs as follows,— he who 
realises that no dharmas have originated has known duhkha ; 
he who realises the non-existence of all dharmas has 
suppressed the source (samudaya) of misery ; he who realises 
that all dharmas are completely extinct (parinirvrta) has 
comprehended the truth of nirodha (cessation), and he who 
realises the means by which the absence of all things is 
known is said to have practised the path (marga). This 
has been developed thus in the DJiyayitamustisutra, : Unable 
to comprehend the four truths properly on account of being 
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troubled by the lour viparySsas (misconceptions), 1 sentient 
beings cannot go beyond the world of transmigration. They 
conceive of Stman (self) and atmiya (things relating to a 
self) and thus have karmabhisamskara (actions).. . Mot 
knowing that all things are completely extinct (parinirvrta) 
they imagine the existence of themselves and others, and 
become engrossed therein to the extent of having affection, 
infatuation and ultimately delusion. They now perform 
actions, physically, verbally, and mentally, and after making 
some superimpositions of existence on non-existing things, 
they thi nk that they are subject to affection, infatuation, 
and delusion. In order to get rid of them they take 
initiation into the doctrines of Buddha, observe the precepts 
and hope to pass beyond the world and attain Nirvana. 
They imagine that some things are good, some bad; some 
are to be rejected, some to> be realised ; that duhkha is to 
be known, the samudaya of duhkha to be given up, the 
nirodha of duhkha to be realised, and the marga to be 
practised. They also imagine that all constituted things are 
impermanent and endeavour to pass beyond them. Thus 
they attain a mental state full of disgust (or contempt) 
for constituted things, having animitta (absence of sign or 
cause) as its preceding condition. They think that they 
have thus known duhkha, the transitoriness of constituted 
things, become terrified by them, and shun then causes. 
Having imagined something as source (samudaya) of duhkha, 
they conceive of cessation (nirodha) of duhkha and decide 
to follow the path (marga) to attain it. They retire to a 
secluded place with a mind full of disgust and attain 
quietude (samatha). Their minds are no longer moved 
by worldly things and they think that they have done 
all that is to he done, they are freed from all sufferings 
and have become arhats. But after death they fin em- 
selves reborn among the gods and in their mmds exist 




* See ante , p. 212. _ • 

2 Qf. Bodhic p. 350; Viparyasassmjmno ’satsattvasamaropabhmi- 
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doubts about Buddha and his knowledge. When they die 
again, they pass to hell because they doubt the existence 
of the TaAagata after forming some misconceptions about 
all dharmas which are unoriginated. The four truths are 
therefore to be seen in the light of the ManjuMsutra as 
pointed out above. 


The Prajnaparamitd on the Aryasatyas 

The new point of view from which the Aryasatyas are 
looked at by Nagarj una’s school appears in the Praj ndpdramitds 
in connection with the attempt to explain the conception 
of sunyata. The PancavimsaU~$dhasrikd Prajnaparamita thus 
defines the Aryasatyas : 1 

What is duTikhasaiyavavada ? A Bodhisattva while practi- 
sing the prajnaparamita should not consider himself to be 
attached or unattached (yukta or ayukta) to any one of the 
five skandhas, or to any organ of sense, or to their ayatanas 
or to the vijnana produced by the contact of the 
organs of sense with their respective objects, or to any of 
the four truths, twelve links of the chain of causation, 
eighteen kinds of sunyata, and so forth. He should not 
look upon anything as rupa, vedana, etc., as connected or 
unconnected. This is called, according to the Prajndpdra- 
miia, a sermon on the first truth, Duhkha. The underlying 
idea is that if a Bodhisattva thinks himself as connected 
or unconnected with anything, which, according to the 
Prajnaparamita , is non-existent or has only a conventional 
existence, 4 then the Bodhisattva is subject to duhkha 
(suffering) ; even if a Bodhisattva considers himself as having 
realised the truths or the causal law or Sunyata, he would 
be subject to duhkha, though, according to the Hlnayanists, 
the Bodhisattva thereby attains sukha or nirvana. 

What is samudayasatyavavdda ? A Bodhisattva while 
practising prajnaparamitd does not consider whether rupa or 
any other skandha is subject to origination or destruction 
(utpadadharmin or mrodhadharmin), or to contamination or puri- 
fication (samkiesadharmin or vyavadanadharmin). He knows 


1 Panca, 
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that rupa does not convert (samavasarati) into vedana, or 
vedana into samjna, and so forth; a dharma, in fact, on 
account of its nature being unreal (prakrfci-sunyata), cannot 
be converted into another dharma. Neither that which is 
sunyata (non-existence) of rupa is rupa, nor does the sunyata 
of ^ rupa take a rupa (form) ; therefore sunyata is neither 
different from, nor identical with, rupa, and in this way 
the other skandhas are treated. This is called the sermon 
on samudaya. The object of this discourse is to establish 
that the so-called things of the world have really no 
existence and hence there can be no origination, transforma- 
tion, or destruction, and so a Bodhisattva should remain 
unconcerned with the conception of samudaya of things* 

What is nirodhasatyavavada 1 A Bodhisattva is to know 
that sunyata has no origin, decay, contamination, purification, 
decrease, increase, past, present, or future. In it, therefore, 
there can be no rupa, vedana etc,, no duhkha, samudaya, 
etc,, not even srotapanna, sakrdagami or Buddha. This is 
called nirodhasatyavavada. This statement is meant to 
convey that nirodha is nothing but the realisation of the 
real nature of sunyata. 

Arguing in this way the Prajnapdramitd shows that the 
truth is sunyata, i.e., the non-existence of the so-called 
things of the world, and this may be called the third truth, 
nirodha, while duhkha consists in thinking oneself as 
related in some way or other to the conventional things, 
and samudaya in believing that the origination of things 
does really happen* As the marga has no place in this 
interpretation of the aryasatyas, the Prajnaparamita omits 
it. 


Misconception op the Arhats 


Nagarjuna, as we have seen, establishes by quotations 
from the Mahayanic texts that Hmayanic Arhats labour 
under misconceptions. Of the four common misconceptions 
(viparyasas), they are not free from the fourth, viz,, seeing 
.ego in egoless things, thinking non-existent things as existent. 1 
But this statement of Nagarjuna or of the Mahayanic texts 
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with reference to the Hinayanists has in view the egoless - 
ness of things generally (dharmasunyata) and not merely of 
constituted things with which the Hinayanists are con- 
cerned. Nagarjuna ends his discourse by asserting that 
the truth is that all things are like echo, mirage, or images 
in dreams. When one realises this, he has neither love 
nor hatred for any being and with a mind like the sky, 
he does not know of any distinctions as Buddha, Dharma, or 
Sangha and does not have doubts regarding anything. 
Being without doubt and without attachment, he attains 
parinirvana without upadana. 

^antideva 1 also reasons in this way and says that a per- 
son’s avidya, the source of delusion, which comes about on 
account of the attribution of existence (sat) to non-existent 
things (asat), or ego (atma) to egoless things (anatma), ceases 
to exist when he realises truly (paramarthatah) that things 
have only a dreamlike or echolike existence. On the cessa- 
tion of avidya, the other links of the chain of causation 2 
get no opportunity to arise and hence the person obtains 
Nirodha. 

The Mahayanists thus relegate the four Truths and the 
Causal Law to the domain of matters conventional and not 
real, and assert that they are necessary in the doctrines of 
Mahay ana inasmuch as they serve as a means for the 
guidance of living beings, who, as individuals in this world, 
cannot but have their vision distorted or screened by 
ignorance . 3 


i CL Bodhic pp. 350-1. 

2! San tide va speaks of the chain of causation as consisting of three 
parts, viz,, 

(i) kieSakanda — avidya, irsna and upadana ; 

(ii) karmakanda — samskara and bhava ; and 

,:(iii) duhkhakanda — all the remaining links of the chain. For such 
divisions, see also Gokhale, Pratityasamutpadasuira of Ullangha. 

3 The commentator of Bodhic, (p. 362), in order to show that the 
four Aryasatyas are really two, says that duhkha, samudaya , and 
marga should be classified under samvrti, and nirodha under paramartha. 
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of sense), ayatana (spheres of the organs of sense), citta 
(mind), hetupratyaya (cause and condition), kriyayoga (action), 
utpada 1 (origin), sthiti (continuance), bhanga (dissolution), 
etc. The Lahkavatara , 2 speaking of Pratityasamutpada, 
says that it is by comprehending that things originate 
through cause and condition that one can get rid of the 
misconception of taking non-existent things as existent, and of 
assuming gradual or simultaneous origin of things. Then 
it explains as usual that the dependent origination happens 
in two ways, externally and internally, e,g., an earthen pot, 
butter, sprout, etc., originate through an external cause 
(hetu) 3 and condition (pratyaya), while ignorance (avidya), 
desire (fcrsna), action (karma), etc. originate through an 
internal cause and condition. The remarks of the Yogacara 
writers indicate that the four truths and the causal law of 
the Hfnayanists belong to the domain of imagination 
(parikalpana) and not to that of reality. 

The Yogacaras have three truths for two of the 
Madhyamikas 

It should be remembered that though the Yogacarins are 
sharply criticised by the Madhyamikas 4 for their conception 
of the eighth consciousness called Alaya-vijnana (or store- 
consciousness), both these schools of thought agree in holding 
that all things (dharmas) are non-existent, and are without 
origin and decay, 5 and that the highest truth is unutterable 
(anaksara), 6 is identical with thatness and unchangeableness, 
possesses the signs of anayuha and niryuha (non-taking and 
non-rejection) and is beyond every possible means of deter- 
mination 7 . Passages like this can be multiplied from the 

1 Lanka., pp. 42, 43, 225. 2 ibid pp. 82-3, 84, 140. 

8 For six kinds of hetu, see Lanka., p. 83. 

4 M. Vr., p. 523. 

& Trimsika , p. 41 ; sarvadharma nihsvabhava amitparma aniruddha 

iti nirdigyante, 

6 Buddhas are silent (mauna) and never preach a word. Lanka., 
pp. 16, 17, 144, 194. , 

7 Lanka,, p. 196: Tathatvam ananyathatvam tattvam anayuhaniryuha- 
laksanam sarvaprapancopadamam ; p. 73 : iunyatamitpadadvaya* 
nihsvabhavalaksanam. 



Yogaeara works to show that their conception of the Reality; 
apart from Alayavijnana, is the same as that of the Madhya- 
mikas, They also hold with the Madhyamikas 1 that ^ from 
time immemorial, the mind has been under the delusion of 
imputing existence (sat) to non-existent things (asat), and that 
the Hlnayanists were not able to rid their minds completely 
of the four viparvasas (misconceptions ) 2 3 4 inasmuch as they 
meditated on Pudgalanimitta (individuality as basis) only and 
not on sarvadharmanimitta (all things whatsoever as basis) 
and conceived of Nirvana as something existent 8 , full of peace 
and beyond misery. Their conception is that the highest truth, 
which they usually call Parinispanna for the Paramartha of 
the Madhyamikas. is the realisation of the fact that . all 
dharmas perceptible to our mind have no more existence than 
the images in a dream or the reflection of the moon in water. 

From time immemorial, however, our minds are so deluded 
that we cannot help perceiving in the images or reflection 
something existent, or in other words, with our common 
knowledge we cannot rise above parikalpana (imaginary 
existence), the samvrti of the Madhyamikas and others. The 
Yogacaras add a rider to the parikalpana, saying that it 
depends for origination on something else, and hence it is 
always paratantra, the pratityasamutpanna of the Madhya* 
mikas and others. It is not necessary that the basis of a 
parikalpana need be anything existent or real, e.gr., a person 
may be frightened by an echo. In short, Parikalpita and 
Paratantra relate to worldly matters only, to the anitya, 
anatman and duhkha of the Hlnayanists, while, parinispanna 
relates to the Nirvana, the $anta i 3 i.e., where all Mesas and 
vikalpas cease. 

Asanga brings out the relation of the three forms of truth 
thus: The highest truth (paramartha or parinispanna) is 
non-duality, which is shown in five ways. Two of these are 


1 M. Vr., Ch. XXIV quoting Dhyayifcamustisutra. 

2 Sutra., p. 169 ; Tatra cafcurviparyasa-nugatam pudgalanimittam 
vibhavayan yogi SrSvakabodhim pratyekabodhim va labhate. Sarva- 
dharmanimittam vibhavayan mahabodhim. 

3 Lanka., p. 72. 

4 Sutra., p. 149 ; cf. M. Vr., Ch, XVIII. 
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1 Sutra., p. 22 ; na san na casan na tatha na canyatha, etc. 

2 Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

3 Siddhi, pp. 39-42. * Lanka., p. 67. 

5 Prof. L4vi translates nimitta by “signs of connotation 
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that it is non-existing under the aspect of Parikaipita and 
Paratantra and not non-existing under the aspect of Parinis- 
panna. It is not the same because the Parikaipita and 
Paratantra are not the same as Parinispanna. It is not 
different, because the former two are not different from the 
latter 1 . In another connection Asanga says that a Bodhisat- 
tva can be truly called a sunyajna {one who knows the real 
nature of non-existence) when he understands it under three 
aspects, viz,, first, that the non-existence means the absence of 
signs which are commonly attributed to an imaginary object 
(parikaipita), secondly, that the non-existence is the absence 
of any particular form of existence that one imagines it to be 
(paratantra), and thirdly, that which is by nature non-existent 
(parinispanna) 2 3 . The V ijnaptimatratasiddhi 8 elucidates this 
point by saying that the nature of non-existence is of three 
kinds, viz,, (i) laksana-nihsvabhavata (non-existence of the 
signs commonly attributed to a thing and hence of the thing 
itself, i.e., parikaipita), (ii) utpattinihsvabhavata (non-existence 
of a thing when considered from the standpoint of its origin, 
i.e,, paratantra) ; and (iii) paramarfchanihsvabhavata (non- 
existence of a thing in the highest sense, i.e., parinispanna). 


A. Parikalpita 


Sthiramati, in commenting on the Siddhi says that the first 
category, Parikaipita, refers to the non-existence of things by 
its characteristics or signs. A thing cannot be conceived to 
exist unless it is accompanied by some characteristics, the sign 
of form is attributed to an object, or the sign of pain, pleasure, 
etc. is attributed to a feeling. Endless things which people 
imagine, not excluding the dharmas attributed to a Buddha, 
have existence only in one’s imagination ; hence they are 
parikaipita i.e. have nothing corresponding to them in reality. 
The Lankavaiara 4 says that the parikaipita existence is inferred 
from signs B (nimitta) and explains it thus : All dependency 
originating things are known by their nimitta (signs) and 





laksana (characteristics) K Now, things having mmiwa ana 
laksana are of two kinds. Things known by nimitta only 
refer to things generally, internal and external, while things 
known by nimitta-laksana refer to the knowledge of generic 
characteristics of things both internal and external 2 . Asanga 3 
distinguishes parikalpita into three kinds : viz., (i) the basis 
(nimitta or alambana) of one’s thought-constructions, (ii) the 
unconscious impression (vasana) left by them upon one s 
mind, and (iii) the denominations (arthakhyati) following 
the impressions are taken as real. 

B. Paratantra 

The second category, Paratantra, refers to the imaginary 
existence pointed out above regarded from the aspect of its 
origin, i.e., ail objects or feelings, which have existence only 
in imagination, and depend for origination on something 
else (paratantra). Things as they appear are not the same 
as their origin or source ; so it is said that the unreality of 
things is perceptible when they are viewed from the stand- 
point of their origin. Though the things, good, bad and 
indeterminate, or the three worlds (dhatu) or the mind and 
its various functions, have only imaginary existence, they 
arise, however, from causes and conditions, i.e. they depend 
for origin on others, and hence they cannot be said to exist 
really, because a real thing remains always the same and 
does not depend on cause and condition. The LanhavatMm 
puts it very briefly thus ; that which proceeds from a basis 
is dependently originated or paratantra (y adasrayalambanat 

1 Lanka., pp. 224-6: five natures of existent things: (i) nama, (u) 
nimitta, (iii) vikalpa, (iv) samyakjnana, and (v) tathata. 

Nama — samjna, samketa, Ignorant persons, deluded by various signs 
(laksana), become attached to things as sell or mine, and thus weave 
a net of thought -constructions around themselves. 

Nimitta — the reflection (abhasa) of eye-consciousness known as form ; 
so also the reflections of ear -consciousness, nose-c., tongue-c., body-c., 
nhnd-c. known as sound, smell, taste, touch and things are called 
nimitta. 

Nimitta is more or less a sign impressed upon consciousness and 
laksana is definition, or features constituting a definition. 

2 Lanka., p« 67, 150, 163. 

% Sutra. 9 p. 64. 
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pravartate tat paratantra). Asanga analyses the paratantra 
in this way : the mark of being paratantra is the false thought - 
constructicjn (abhutaparikalpah) about subject (grahaka) and 
its object (grahya ). 1 

C. Parinispanna 

The third category, Parinispanna, refers to the Para- 
martha 2 (the highest truth) or Tathata (Thatness). Like 
aklsa (space) it is homogeneous (lit. has one taste — ekarasa), 
pure, and changeless. The Parinispanna-svabhava (absolute 
reality) is called Paramartha because it is the highest aspect 
in which all dependency originated things are to be looked 
upon. In this sense, it can be called also dharmata (the 
nature of things), or in other words, it is the Absolute, 
immanent in the phenomenal world. The SiddJii points out 
that the parinispanna (the Absolute) is so called because 
it is absolutely changeless. If it be compared with the 
Paratantra, it may be said to be that paratantra which is 
always and ever completely devoid of the differentiations 
as subject and object, which are nothing but the mere play 
of imagination, and hence absolutely non-existing. Thus, 
it follows that the parinispanna is the same as the para- 
tantra minus the parikalpita . 3 

Two truths in Hinayana 

It is clear from the summarised discussions that the 
Paramartha of the Madhyamikas and the Parinispanna of the 
Yogacaras indicate the Truth as conceived by them. Accept - 
ittg that Truth as the only reality, they relegate everything 
else to the domain of unreality calling them conventional, 
samvrti or parikalpita, with this reservation that the con- 
ventional things appear and disappear subject to causes and 

1 Sutra,, p. 65 : 

grahaka= manas, 5 vijfianas and vikalpa ; 
grahya =padabhasa, arthabhasa and dehabhasa, 

2 For seven different kinds of Paramartha, see Laftka., p. 39. 

3 This exposition is based on the Siddhi , pp. 39-42. Masuda has 
utilised the Chinese version of this treatise, for which see his Der 
individualistische etc, pp. 40-43. For general discussion, see La Valleo 
Poussin, E.R.E., sv. Philosophy (Buddhist); L. D. Barnett, Path 
of Light (Wisdom of the East Series), p. 102; Keith, B. Phil , pp. 235- 
236; Sogen, Systems etc. 9 pp. 145, 146; Stcherbatsky, Con. of N., p, 33. 
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conditions, or in other words, they conform to the law of 
causation, the Pratltyasamutpada of the Buddhists in general, 
and the Paratantra of the Yogacaras. ■ t 

The Hinayanists utilise these expressions just as much 
as the Mahayanists and they also call their Truth the only 
reality, Pammattha , everything else being conventional, 
Sammuti , their truth, in one word, being anatta, non-existence 
of any substantiality in the so-called things of the world, 
with the corollary that everything being anatta is im- 
permanent (anicca) and unhappy (dukkha). Buddhaghosa 1 
draws the distinction, saying that Buddhas use two kinds of 
speech, conventional and real. The expressions, satta (being), 
puggala (person), deva (god), etc. are conventional, while 
those like anicca (impermanence), dukkha (misery), anatta 
(essencelessness), khandha (aggregates), dhatu (organs of sense), 
ayatana (objects of sense), satipatthana (practices of self-possess- 
ion) and sammappadhana (right exertion) were used in their true 
sense. Nagasena explains that when Buddha said 6C I shall lead 
the sahgha or the sahgha is dependent on me,” 2 he used the ex- 
pressions “ I ” and “me ” in the conventional and not in the real 
sense. Ledi Sadaw 3 explains sammuti-sacca as those statements 
which are true by popular usage and are opposed to 
“ inconsistency, and untrutbfulness in speech” while para- 
mattha-sacca are those which are established by the nature 
of the things and do not depend on opinion or usage. As 
an example he points out that when it is said “there is a 
soul,” it is conventionally true but ultimately false , 4 5 for the 
real ultimate truth is “ there is no personal entity.” The 
latter is true in all circumstances and conditions, and does 
not depend for its validity on usage or popular opinion . 6 
The contention of the Hinayanists is that a name is usually 
given to constituted things; that name is conventional, e.g., 

1 Kvu. pp. 33, 84. 

2 Mil, pp* 28, 60. 3 J.P.T.S., 1914, pp* 129 f* 

* Cf. Stcherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism : “ Buddhism 
never denied the existence of a personality, or a soul, in the empirical 

sense ; it only maintained that it was no ultimate reality.” 

5 See also Prof, Poussin’s article in the J.A., 1902, p. 250; Points 

of the Controversy , pp, 63 fn., 180. 
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when the wheels, frame, and other parts of a chariot are fitted 
up in a particular order, all the things taken together go 
by the na&ne of a chariot. The term 4 chariot J therefore 
depends on convention. If the constituted thing, e.g., the 
chariot is divided into various parts, it is no longer called 
a chariot when it is so divided. From this, it follows that 
the things, at which one ultimately arrives after repeated 
analysis, are the only real entities. They never undergo 
changes and bear the same name at all times and places 
and under all conditions. So, according to the Hlnayanists, 
all the various ultimate elements, which constitute a being 
or thing, are real, and when reference is made to them they 
may be called ultimate truths or paramattha-sacca ; hence 
the dhatus or ayatanas, satipatthanas or samtnappadhanas are 
expressions used in the ultimate sense. 

The Ko&a 1 explains the two truths in a slightly differ- 
ent manner. It says that the things like jug and clothes, 
after they are destroyed, do no longer bear the same name ; 
so also things like water and fire when examined analytically 
dissolve into some elements and are no longer called water 
or fire. Hence the things, which on analysis are found to be 
changing, are given names by convention. Such expressions, 
which convey ideas temporarily and not permanently, are 
called Samvrtisatyas. The Paramarthasatyas are those 
expressions, which convey ideas, which remain unchanged 
whether the things are dissolved, analysed or not, e.p., rupa ; 
one may reduce the rupa into atoms, or withdraw from it taste 
and other qualities, the idea of the real nature of rupa 
persists. In the same way one can speak of feeling 
(vedana) ; therefore such expressions are Paramarthasatyas 
(ultimate truths). 

But these ultimate truths of the Hlnayanists, we have 
seen, are relegated by the Mahay anists to the domain of 
convention. Hence, what are real according to the Hlna- 
yanists, namely the Aryasatyas and the Pratityasamutpada, 
are unreal and matters of convention according to the 
Mahayanists. 


l KoSa 9 VI. 4. 



CHAPTER 


The Stages of Spiritual Progress 


The difference between Hinayana and Mahayana, as we 
have already seen, centres round the conception of the 
highest truth, which, according to the Hlnayanists, is Pud- 
galasunyata only, while, according to the Mahayanists, it 
is both Pudgala- and Dharma-sunyata. This difference is also 
evident in the various stages of progress chalked out by the 
two schools . The Hlnayanists recognize four stages called 
Sotlpatti, Sakadagami, Anagami, and Arahatta, and mention 
specifically the attainments of an adept as he passes from, 
one stage to another, obtaining in the last stage complete 
knowledge, which, according to them, is the same as that 
attained by Buddhas. 1 The Mahayanists likewise recognize 
ten (according to the 1 Bodhisattvabhumi twelve) stages of pro- 
gress, through which a Bodhisattva passes in order to have 
complete emancipation and become a Buddha. 

As the Mahayanists hold that an insight into dharma- 
sunyata is the only means of attainment of the highest 
knowledge, and that an insight into pudgalasunyata equips 
an adept for proceeding higher up and realising dharma- 
sunyata, they divide their stages of progress into two 
sections. The first, comprising the first six bhumis, leads 
an adept to the realisation of Pudgalasunyata, while the 
second, comprising the last four bhumis, gives him the 
real knowledge, Dharmasunyata or Dharmasamata. Thus, 
the first satisfies the aspiration of the Hlnayanists and 

hence corresponds to their four stages, while the second 
lies beyond their reach, as they do not admit Dharmasamata. 

Though this is essentially the relative position of the 

Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists with regard to the stages 
of spiritual progress, one must, however, add to it the 

various other features, which are so often repeated by the 



Mahayanists about their chief aim being not so much to 
attain happiness and emancipation for their own selves as 
to enablB the suffering millions of the world to attain 
happiness and escape from the misery of the world, even 
at the cost of the adepts' lives and religious merits. So 
while detailing the attainments necessary for each bhumi, 
the texts point out the progress made by a Bodhisattva 
in regard to the Asaya, Upadesa, Prayoga, Upastambha 
and Kala , 1 as also the Akara, Linga and Nimitta . 2 If these 
additional features of the Mahayanie account of the first six 
bhumis be left out, one may reasonably say that the descrip- 
tion of the six bhumis is simply a Sanskritised form of the 
Pali passages, which deal with the stages of sanctification. 
Hence, the real addition of the Mahayanists is the last four 
bhumis, viz., Durangama, Acala, Sadhumatl, and Bharma- 
megha. 

The literature on the topic 

Regarding the literature on the subject, we may state 
that in Pali there are no works dealing exclusively with 
the stages of sanctification. The accounts are found scat- 
tered in almost all the Pali canonical works as well as in 
the few available Sanskrit works of the Sarvastivadins. 
Buddhaghosa follows the scheme of spiritual progress in his 
V isuddhimagga. He divides it into three sections, of which the 
first deals with Sila (moral precepts), the full observance 
of which results in the attainment of the first two stages, 
sotapatti and sakadagami ; the second deals with Citta or 
Samadhi, which results in the attainment of the third stage 
Anagami; and the third treats of Panna (knowledge), perfec- 
tion in which leads the adept to the final stage, Arahatta 
or complete emancipation . 3 Vasubandhu has dealt with the 
‘stages' in various places in his A bMdharmako&a? supporting 
mostly, as we shall see later on, the accounts in the Pali 
works. 

In the Mahayana literature, there are a few treatises 


i For the explanation of the terms, see supra, 

S' Bodhisattvdbhumi, p. 2. 

3 Vis. p. 6. ’ * Kosa, VI. 34 



dwelling exclusively on the stages of progress while there 
are many which deal with them incidentally. Of the works 
treating mainly of the Bhumis, the most important and at 
• : the same time comprehensive is the Da&abhumilcasutra , 1 one 
of the nine recognised scriptural texts of the Nepalese 
Buddhists. The next in importance are the Bodhisattva- 
Ihumi 2 and the Madhyamakavatdm , 3 4 both following the 
Dasabhumikasutra with minor variations. For works contain- 
ing an incidental treatment of the Bhumis, we may refer 
to the Lanhdmtdra, Suirdlanhara and other similar works. 
The Prajnd'pdramitds (Satasdhasrika and PancavimSatisdha- 
sriM) devote a chapter exclusively to the treatment of the 
Bhumis, though they do not omit to state that from the 
standpoint of the highest truth, they are devoid of any 
reality and are mere matters of convention . 1 The Pancavim- 
§atisdhasrilca again has a peculiar feature of its own. While 
speaking of the various practices followed by the Bodhi- 
sattvas in connection with their progress in the Prajmpdramitd, 
it indicates many of the attainments by using expressions 
which are current among the Hlnayanists, e.g , Kulankula, 
Ekavicika, Sotapanna . 5 The Satasdhasrika 6 also gives us 
a list of ten Hlnayanic bhumis, which are not in use in the 
Bali texts. They are Suklavipasyana (or vidarsana) bhumi. 


1 Edited by Dr. J. Rahder, 1926. 

2 A portion of the Bodhisattvabhumi [Cambridge ms. — Vihara- 
Patala] has been published by Dr. Rahder as an Appendix to Ms 
DaSa, Dr. Rahder has very recently published an article ‘La Carri&re 
du Saint Bouddhique 5 in the Bulletin de la Maison Franeo-J aponaise , 
Tome II, no. 1— Tokyo 1929. In it he has presented us with some new 
materials from the Chinese sources. 

8 The Tibetan version of this work has been edited by Prof. 
Poussin in the Bibb Bud. Series, and a French translation of the first 
six chapters of the same has also been published by him in Le Museon, 
vols. VIII, XI, and XII. A reconstruction of its Sanskrit text is now 
being published in the Journal oj Oriental Research, 1929, 1930, Madras. 

4 S'ata., ch. X; Panca., Paris ms. fol. 122-8. 

5 This is the peculiar feature of the Panca the Sanskrit original 
of which is available at present. It is a recast of the original Panca. 
of which the Sanskrit original is lost. See Appendix and my Intro, to 
Panca. for details. 

6 S'ata., pp. 1476, 1520 —Mvyut. 50=Das , s Tib. Diet., p. 475. 
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Gotrabhumi, Asfcamakabhumi, Dadanabhumi, Tanubhumi, 
Vitaragabhumi, Krtavibhumi, Pratyekabuddhabhumi, Bodhi- 
safctvabhumi and Buddhabhumi. The names clearly indicate 
the , stages which they iare intended to signify. The 
first two, refer to the pre-sotapanna stages, the third and 
the fourth' to the sotapattimagga and sotapanna stages, i.e., 
so long., as the adept is in the darsanamarga, the .fifth to 
sakadagami, in which stage raga, dvesa and moha reach 
their minimum (tanutva), the sixth to the anagami stage 
when the above three are completely eradicated, the seventh 
to ■ the arahatta stage, when the adept completes all that 
is to be done, for which reason an Arab at is often called 
krtakrtya (having done what is to be done). The eighth, 
ninth and tenth are self-explanatory and need no comment. 
It should be noted that the treatment of the Bhumis in 
the Prajndpdramitds is much simpler than that of the 
Daiabhumikasutra , and very likely it represents a stage in 
the evolution of the Bhumi conception, standing midway 
between the Mahavastu 1 and the DaSabhumikasutm. The 
account of Bhumis in the Mahavastu appears to be the 
earliest. The names used are not the standard ones. From 
the name used in the Bodhisattvabhumi 3 it seems that the 
writers on Bhumis considered it a piece of literary 
skill to devise names indicative of the qualities attained by 
a Bodhisattva in a particular stage . 1 2 * * The description of 

1 The names in t he Mtu. are: (i) Duraroha, (ii) Baddhamana, (iii) 
Puspamandita, (iv) Rucira, (v) Cittavistara, (vi) Rupavatl, (vii) Durjaya, 
(viii) Jamnanide^a, (ix) Yauvarajya and (x) Abhiseka. 

2 Dr. Rahder says in his paper on La Carriere du Saint Bouddhique 
that the Chinese Avatarrisaka-sutra devotes a large section to the discus- 
sion of the career of a bodhisattva. He says that it speaks of 52 stages 
(or degrees), viz., “ 10 especes de Foi + 10 Residences (adhimukti) + 10 
Conduites (aeara) + 10 Deflexions + 10 Terres (Bhumi) + Eveii 6gal 

4- Eveii merveilleux. ” These, it seems from their details, are only a form 
of classification of the bodhisattvas according to their qualities and do 
not indicate the gradual stages of spiritual progress. It is in the fifth 
item that we find mention of the Bhumis (stages of progress). They are 

as given by Dr. Rahder in French, (i) Joyeuse ; (ii) Immacul^e ; (iii) Clari- 
fiante ; (iv) Radieuse ; (v) Dure-k-gagner ; (vi) Droit-en-face ; (vii) Va-loin ; 

(viii) Immobile; (ix) Bon-Espirit ; (x) Nuage d 5 Essence. These are 
exactly the same bhumis as mentioned in the DaSa. and other works. 
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the bhumis in the Mahavastu is very scanty and does not 
contain the details which are important and even essential 
from the Mahayanic standpoint. On the other hand, it 
mentions some disciplinary (vinaya) rules which? a Bodhi- 
sattva is expected to observe, and the non-observance of 
which not only impeded his progress but brought about 
Ms' fall to the next lower stage. In the accounts of the 
first three bhumis, some traces of the description contained 
in the DaMbhumiJcasutm are found, but in the next seven,, 
and specially in the last four, there is hardly anything more 
than a mere mention of the names of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas who attained them. It is apparent that the con- 
ception of bhumis was very hazy to the author of the 
Mahavastu , who tried to supply the gaps by recounting 
some legendary lives of Bodhisattvas and fictitious names of 
Buddhas. 

For our present purpose of comparison between the Hina- 
yanic and Mahayanic stages, we shall follow the account 
of the Daiabhumikasutra , indicating at places its agreements and 
disagreements with the Bodhisattvabhumi and the Madhya - 
mahavaidfa, and referring in the footnotes to the accounts 
of the Mahavastu and the Prajndpdramitds ; while for the 
Hmayanic stages, we shall depend mainly on the Pali works, 
supplementing them where necessary by the information 
supplied by the KoSa. 

Pre- Birami stages 

Pre-Bodhisattva or Pre-Sotapanna stage, 

(i.e, Prthagjanahood to Aryahood) 

The most difficult task of an adept both in Hlnayana 
and Mahayana is the fulfilment of the conditions laid down 
for passing from the state of a prthagjana (ordinary man 
of the world) to that of an Arya ^ (a man capable of 
attaining the highest knowledge). The Mahay anists demand 
that one must develop Bodhicitta before he can be entitled 
to commence the practices of bhumis , 1 while the HlnayS- 
nists hold that one must understand the Four Truths and 


1 Bodhie pp. 88 t 
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■ have faith in the teachings of Buddha, or in other words, \ 

he must complete the fifteen ksanas . of the Darsanamarga 
to be able to drift himself along the stream (sota) of sancti : 

fic'ation — %e eightfold path . 1 , j 

About the pre-Bodhisattva stage we come across very 
often in the Prajndpdramitas and other Mahay an a works a ] 

; general remark that a being who has performed meritorious j] 

acts (avaropitakusalamula), served many previous Buddhas j 

(purvajinakrtadhikara), and has had many kalyanamitras ; 

(spiritual guides) is destined to attain Bodhi . 2 In a slightly I 

different manner the Sutralanlcara 3 says that a being who 
has developed Adhimukti 4 (aspiration) through innumerable : 

aeons, filled himself with merits as the sea is by water, gone 
through the preliminary purification by the observance of 
the Bodhisattva discipline, becomes wise by learning sastras, 
and makes his mind soft and pliable , 5 is entitled to exert 
himself in bhavana (i.e. repeated darsana) and benefit by the 
teachings of Buddha. 

Adhimukticarvabhumi 

It is in the Madhyamakdvatdm that we find mention of 
a pre-Bodhisattva stage called the Adhimukticaryabhumi. 

The Madhyamakavafara , 6 quoting the Ratnamegha-sutra, says 
that the bhumi of the Bhavisyad (future) Bodhisattva is 
placed just before the first bhumi and consists essentially 
of excessive (adhimatra-adhimatra) practices of the adhimukti 
(aspiration). He is a future Bodhisattva because he has not 

1 Samyutta, V, 347: soto soto ti ha Sariputta vuceati; kafcamo 
ou kho Sariputta soto ti ? Ayam eva hi bhante ariyo atthahgiko maggo 

soto. seyyathidam sammaditthi pe. sammasamadhi ti. 

3 Paiica . (A.S.B. ms.), leaves 204b, 223b, 232a. Of. Mtu., I, p. 57. 

3 Sutra., xiv. 1-3, p. 90. The Sutrci. is mainly a treatise on the 
Bodhisattvaearya. Its treatment is general and comprehensive. As 
we are here concerned mainly with the Bhumis, we shall pass over 
the ' minor details. 

^ For a note on Adhimukti, see L4vi, Translation of the Sutra., p, 

13 fn. 

5 For kalpacitta read kalyacitta, see L6vi, Transl. of the Sutra., 
p. 16 n. 

' 8 LeMusSon , VIII, p. 262. y 
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yet developed Bodhicitta. He is therefore said to be in the 
Adhimukticaryabhumi, i.e,, he has been aspiring to become 
a Buddha by following the doctrines of MahSynna. After 
hearing a religious discourse, or praises and accounts of the 
powers of a Buddha, he has only passing thoughts that he 
would become a Buddha, but unless and until this thought 
stays permanently in his mind, he cannot be said to possess 
Bodhieitta and become an Irya, a Bodkisattva.' 1 

The Bodhisallmbhumi is more explicit with regard to the 
pre-bodhisatfcva stage; the technical name given bv it is 
Prakrticarya. 2 * It divides this stage into two, Gotravihara 3 and 
Adhimukticarvavikara. 4 S These two preparatory stages can- 
not be strictly called bhumis. The DaMhhTmikamm and 
other treatises dealing with bhumis do not therefore mention 
them in their list of hnumis. They deal with or refer to the 
qualities needed in the pre-bodhisattva stage but do not 
reckon them as additional bhumis as the Bodhisatlmbhumi 
does. 


ill 


The Gotravihara is thus described in the BodlmaUmhhumi : 
A person who is gotrastha, i.e., belongs by nature to 
a noble class of beings, is endowed with the qualities, high 
aims, and good dharmas of a Bodhisattva. They are apparent 


a pi# 

jftl ii||S n 


,» i . Jf’l 


1 C£. II, p. 745. 

2 This is mentioned also in the Miu. as the first of the four caryaa. 

s Vihara-bhumi. The corresponding HInayana term is Gotrabhu, 

which is reckoned as a pre-sotapanna stage. See Afyguttara, IV, p. 373, 
The first two bhumis, Suklavipadyana and Gotra, mentioned in the 
Sata. (see ante, p. 240), also correspond to this. 

4 It is the same as the Adhimukticaryabhumi of the M. Am, 
The LaUa, (p. 65) speaks of the preparatory stage as Pamkarmabhumi. 
See KR,E<> II, p . 744 for Parikarma and Upacara bhumis. In the 

S ' ata \ ( cb * x )> Parikarma refers to the duties to be performed by a 
bodhisattva in a bhumi. 

The Mtu. (I, 46 f.) calls the corresponding bhumis Prakrticarya 
and Pranidhanacarya. The former refers to the worldly virtues of being 
respectful to parents, Sramanas and brahmanas, performance of 
the ten kusalakarmapathas, worship of Buddhas, etc, The latter 
(pranidhanacarya) refers to the aspiration felt by a bodhisattva to 
eeome Buddha and to achieve the same at any cost. The Mm , gives 
also the legends about the present Buddha as to when and ih what 
circumstances, he made the resolution (pranidhana) . 
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In Ms natural demeanour. He sets himself to perform good 
deeds naturally, and does not require persuasion; he does 
the same with a certain amount of wisdom and feeling of 
charity. He possesses the seeds of Buddhadkarmas and is 
incapable of committing evil deeds, not to speak of the 
deadly . (anantarya) sins . 1 The gotravikara forms the root- 
cause (hetumatra) of the other eleven vikaras. It only 
makes it possible for one to exert himself for the attainment 
of the other bhumis hut does not carry him further. 

' The Adhimuktiearyavihara is the name given to the first 
attempts made by a Bodhisattva to develop Bodhicitta, the 
noble aspiration. In this bhumi the Bodhisattva actually 
starts on his march to the Tathagafcavihara, while in the 
Gotravihara he gives only an indication of same . 2 When he 
completes the duties of the adhimukticarya, he can be said 
to have done the work preliminary to the first bhumi, the 
Framudita. In the Adhimuktiearyavihara, a bodhisattva 
practises fohavanas in a limited degree, and is incapable of 
retaining what is acquired. He makes only an attempt fo/ 
eiraimitta-bhavana (ix. y meditation of the Absolute devoid 
of all signs ). 3 He is possessed of pratisamkhyanabala (power 
of discriminating knowledge) and applies himself to the 
duties of a bodhisattva with pratisamkhyana-prajna and not 
by natural tanmayata (absorption). He cannot yet have 
the Bodhisattva-bhavanas, which make one steadfast and 
non-receding. He is not above the five fears, viz., of liveli- 
hood, dispraise, death, evil destiny (durgati) and censure by 
the assembly . 4 With pratisamkhya he exerts himself for the 
good of beings and not out of natural love and compassion. 
Sometimes, he explains things wrongly and sometimes he 
interests himself in improper spheres or in the material 
requisites of life. He may have reverential faith (sraddha) 
but no innate knowledge of truth. He possesses only limited 

1 For anantarya sins, see KoSa , IV. 96; Vibhaftga, p. 37S. 

2 These two viharas have a parallel in the two kinds of Bodhicitta, 
mentioned in the Bodhic., viz., Bodhipranidhi and Bodhiprasthana. 
The Bodhic . pots these two after the development of Bodhicitta, 
see infra , p. 247. 

3 B. Bh. t p. 3. 4 Cf. Ahguttara, IV, p, 364. 
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srutamayl and cintamayl prajfla (knowledge derived from hear- 
ing 'and reflection ), 1 which again sometimes gets bewildered 
He follows the bodhisattva-path with great difficulty and 
sluggish knowledge (dhandha-abhijna) and does not develop 
a very strong desire for bodhi. Now and then he forgets 
the right means in which beings should be trained and even 
the Buddhavacana. Occasionally he imparts teaching incau- 
tiously and fails to produce the desired -result. At times he 
takes away his mind from bodhi and loses energy lor the 
observance of Bodhisattva-samvaras (disciplines) or for ren- 
dering service to beings. Sometimes he also seeks his own 
happiness, though alter reflection he seeks the happiness of 
others as well. Not unoften he notices his own failings but 
lacks sufficient energy to correct them. He likes instruction 
in the Bodhisattva-dharmas but sometimes he gets frightened 
by the magnitude of the task. He Is not endowed with 
all the bodhipaksika-dharmas. These are the chief indications 
by which it can be ascertained whether or not a person 'is. 
in the Adhimukticary a bh urai . 

The idea underlying the preparatory stage is that there 
are beings who possess to their credit such kusalamillas that 
they are destined to become Buddhas. These beings are 
called gotrasthas . 2 3 Just as a king’s sons are different from 
those' of a commoner by their inherent nature, demeanour, 
and aspiration, so also those beings who possess the germs 
of Buddhahood are known by their inherent superior qualities. 

The Daiabhumikasutra 3 furnishes us with the details of 
the pre-bodhisattva stage which are on many points different 
from the account of the Bodhisattvabhumi. Some of these 
details are as follows : They develop bodhicitta after having 
accumulated enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, 
worshipped many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime in- 
tention and aspiration, and held compassion always in the 


1 See Netti, pp. 8, 60; KoSa, VI. 5c. Cf. Rahder, La Carrier® du Saint 
Bouddhique, p. 5. 

2 See Sutra., p. II for gotragratva. The B. Bh devotes about six 
leaves to the details of the gotra; see Camb. Ms., leaves 1-8. For 
gotra, see also ante, pp. 84 ff. 

3 Da$a>, p. 11. 
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front of Ms mind. They are desirous of attaining the 
Buddha knowledge, the ten powers, the four great Vai- 
siiradyas, realising the sameness of all dharmas (things), 
rescuing all beings from misery, acquiring every form of 
knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person 
who is endeavouring to develop Bodhieitta. It is by the 
actual development of Bodhieitta 1 that a person gets rid of 
his prthagjanahood and becomes an Arya or the Elect to 
proceed along the stream of sanctification . 2 * Bodhieitta, in 
short, means the vow or aspiration of a being to become 
a Buddha and obtain all the qualities and powers of a 
Buddha. The Bodhicaryavatara divides it into two parts, 
Bodhipranidhicitta and Bodhiprasthanacitta. The former is 
simply an aspiration to become a Buddha for saving worldly 
beings from misery without seriously thinking of the duties 
of making the highest gifts, and such other virtues. The' 
latter refers to the resolution to observe the Bodhisattva- 
samvaras (disciplines) and to strive for the acquisition of 
merits. The former is compared to a traveller who is thinking 
of 'going to another country, while the latter to one who has 
actually set out on his journey in order to reach the destination.® 
As soon as one develops bodhieitta, he is entitled to perform 
the duties connected with the first Bhumi . 4 

Hinayanic treatment of THE PRE-SOTAPANNA ■ STAGE 

We have In the Hmayanic works also an elaborate des- 
cription of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from 
the puthujjana stag© to the Ariya. Like the general state - 

i The topic of Bodhieitta is of all-absorbing interest in most 
of the Mahayina works. The Bodhic, devotes to it its first three 
chapters, and its commentary quotes many sutras throwing light 
on .the same, ■ ^ ';■■■ 

* See II, p. 744; M. Am, in the Le Museon , VIII, 

p. II ; yena cittotpSdena sahofcpannena bodhisattvo ’tikranto bhavati 
prthagjanabhumim avakranto bhavati bodhisattva-niyamam, etc, 

* Bodhic,, pp. 23-5. 

* According to the Min, (I, 78) a bodhisattva In the first bhumi is 

still a prthagjana but he is praptaphala and daksineya. . 1 
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srutamay! and cintamayl prajfm (knowledge derived from hear- 
ing and reflection ), 1 which again sometimes gets Bewildered. 
He follows the bodhisattva-path with great difficulty and 
sluggish knowledge (dhandha-abhijaa) and does not develop 
a very strong desire for bodhi. Now and then lie forgets 
the right means in which beings should be trained and even 
the Baddhavacana, Occasionally he imparts teaching incau- 
tiously and fails to produce the desired result. At times he 
takes away his mind from bodhi and loses energy for the 
observance of Bodhisattva-samvaras (disciplines) or for ren- 
dering service to beings. Sometimes he also seeks his own 
happiness, though after reflection he seeks the happiness of 
others as well. Not unoften he notices his own failings but 
lacks sufficient energy to correct them. He likes instruction 
in the Bodhisattva-dfaarmas but sometimes he gets frightened 
by the magnitude of the task. He is not endowed with 
all the bodhipaksika-dharmas, These are the chief indications 
by which it can be ascertained whether or not a person is 
in the Adhimukticaryabhumi. 

The idea underlying the preparatory stage is that there 
are beings who possess to their credit such kusalaraulas that 
they are destined to become Buddhas. These beings are 
called gotrasthas . 2 Just as a king’s sons are different from 
those of a commoner by their inherent nature, demeanour, 
and aspiration, so also those beings who possess the germs 
of Buddhahood are known by their inherent superior qualities. 

The Da&abhumikcisuira 3 furnishes us with the details of 
the pre-bodhisattva stage which are on many points different 
from the account of the BodhimUmblifmrL Some of these 
details are as follows: They develop bodhicitta after having 
accumulated enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, 
worshipped many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime in- 
tention and aspiration, and held compassion ’ always in the 

1 See Netti, pp. 8, 60 ; Kosa, VI. 5c. Of. Rahder, La Carriire du Saint 
Bouddhique, p. 5. 

2 See Sutra,, p. ii for gotragratva. The B. Bh» devotes about six 
leaves to the details of the gotra ; see Camb, Ms., leaves "t-S, For 
gotra, see also ante, pp. 84 ff. 
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front of his mind. They are desirous of attaining the 
Buddha knowledge, ' the ten powers, the four great Vai- 
saradyas, realising the sameness of ail dharmas (things), 
rescuing all beings from misery, acquiring every form' of 
knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person 
who is endeavouring to develop Bodhicitta. It is by the 
actual development of Bodhicitta 1 that a person gets rid of 
his prthagjanahood and becomes an Arya or the Elect to 
proceed along the stream of sanctification. 2 Bodhicitta, in 
short, means the vow or aspiration of a being to become 
a Buddha and obtain all the qualities and powers of a 
Buddha. The Bodhicaryavaidra divides it into two parts, 
Bodhipranidhicitta and Bodhiprasthanacitfca. The former is 
simply an aspiration to become a Buddha for saving worldly 
beings from misery without seriously thinking of the duties 
of making the highest gifts, and such other virtues. The 
latter refers to the resolution to observe the Bodhisattva- 
samvaras (disciplines) and to strive for the acquisition' of 
merits. The former is compared to a traveller who is thinking 
of going to another country, while the latter to one who has 
actually set out on his journey in order to reach the destination? 
As soon as one develops bodhicitta, he is entitled to perforin 
the duties connected with the first BhumL 4 

HInayInic treatment of the pre-sotapanna stage 

We have in the Hmayanic works also an elaborate des, 
cription of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from 
the puthujjana stage to the Ariya. Like the general state- 

*• The topic of Bodhicitta is of all-absorbing interest in most 
of the Mahayana works. The Bodhic. devotes to it its first three 
chapters, and its commentary quotes many sutras throwing light 
on the same. 

2 See 11, p. 744 ; M. Am . in the Le Museon, VIII, 

p* il : yena citfcotpadema sahotpannena bodhisattvo ’tikrSnto bhavati 
pffchagjanabhumim avakraato bhavati bodhis&ttva-niyam&m, .■ etc. 

8 Bodhic pp. 23-5. 

4 According to the Mtu. (I, 78) a bodhisattva in the first bhumi is 
still a prthagjana but he is praptaphala and daksineya. 
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srutamayl and eintamayl prajM (knowledge derived from hear- 
ing and reflection ), 1 which again sometimes gets bewildered. 
He follows the bodhisattva-path with great difficulty and 
sluggish knowledge (dhandha-abhijoa) and does not develop 
a very strong desire for foodhi. Now and then he forgets 
the right means in which beings should be trained and even 
the Buddhavaeana, Occasionally he imparts teaching incau- 
tiously and fails to produce the desired result. At times lie 
takes away his mind from bodhi and loses energy for the 
observance of Bodhisattva-samvaras (disciplines) or for ren- 
dering service to beings. Sometimes he also seeks his own 
happiness, though after reflection he seeks the happiness of 
others as well. Not unoften he notices his own failings but 
lacks sufficient energy to correct them. He likes instruction 
in the Bodhisattva-dharmas but sometimes he gets frightened 
by the magnitude of the task. He is not endowed with 
all the bodhipaksika-dharmas. These are the chief indications 
by which it can be ascertained whether or not a person is 
in the Adhim ukfcieary a bh u m i . 

The idea underlying the preparatory stage is that there 
are beings who possess to their credit such kusalamulas that 
they are destined to become Buddhas. These beings are 
called gotrasthas . 2 Just as a king's sons are different from 
those of a commoner by their inherent nature, demeanour, 
and aspiration, so also those beings who possess the germs 
of Buddhahood are known by their inherent superior qualities. 

The Dambhumikasufm 3 furnishes us with the details of 
the pre-bodhisattva stage which are on many points different 
from the account of the Bodhisattvabkfi m i. Some of these 
details are as follows: They develop bodjhicitta after having 
accumulated enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, 
worshipped many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime in- 
tention and aspiration, and held compassion ' always in the 

1 See Netti, pp. 8, SO ; Ko4a, VI, 5c. Of. Rahder, La Oarriire dm Saint 
Bouddhique, p. 5. 

2 See Sutra,, p. II for gotragratva. The B, BA. devotes about sis: 
leaves to the details of the gotra; see Camb. Ms*, leaves 1-8. For 
gotra, see also ante, pp. 84 fi. 

8 Da$a, p. 11, . 
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front of Ms mind. They are desirous of attaining the 
Buddha knowledge, the ten powers, the four great Vai- 
saradyas, realising the sameness of all dharmas (things), 
rescuing all beings from misery, acquiring every form of 
knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person 
who is endeavouring to develop Bodhicitta. It is by the 
actual development of Bodhicitta 1 that a person gets rid of 
his prthagjanahood and becomes an Arya or the Elect to 
proceed along the stream of sanctification . 2 Bodhicitta, in 
short, means the vow or aspiration of a being to become 
a Buddha and obtain all the qualities and powers of a 
Buddha, The Bodhicaryavatam divides it into two parts, 
Bodbipranidhieitta and Bodhiprasthanacitta. The former is 
simply an aspiration to become a Buddha for saving worldly 
beings from misery without seriously thinking of the duties 
of making the highest gifts, and such other virtues. The 
hitter refers to the resolution to observe the Bodhisatfcva- 
samvaras (disciplines) and to strive for the acquisition of 
merits. The former is compared to a traveller who is thinking 
of going to another country, while the latter to one who has 
actually set out on his journey in order to reach the destination . 3 
As soon as one develops bodhicitta, he is entitled to perform 
the duties connected with the first Bhumi . 4 

HfNAYANIC treatment op the pee -sotap anna stage 

We have in the Hlnayanic works also an elaborate des- 
cription of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from 
the puihujjana stage to the Ariya. Like the general state - 

* The topic of Bodhicitta is of all-absorbing interest in most 
of the Mahayana works. The Bodhic. devotes to it its first three 
chapters, and its commentary quotes many sutras throwing light 
on the same* ' v;; v- v. r ":;_v a-/- ^ ^ ■ : . 

2 See II, p, 744 ; M. Am. in the Le Museon , VIII, 

p. 11 : yena cittotpadena sahotpannena bodhisattvo ’tikranto bhavati 
prthagj anabhumim avakraato bhavati bodhisattva-niyamam, etc. 

,'S Bodhic. f pp. 23-5. . 

4 According to the Mtu. (I, 78) a bodhisattva in the first bhumi is 
still a prthagjana but he is praptaphala and daksineya. 
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srutamayi and cintamayl prajna (knowledge derived from hear- 
ing and reflection ), 1 which again sometimes gets bewildered. 
He follows the bodhisafctva-pafch with great difficulty and 
sluggish knowledge (dhandha-ahhijna) and does not develop 
a -very strong desire for bodhi. Now and then he forgets 
the right means in which beings should be trained and even 
the Buddhavacana, Occasionally he imparts teaching incau- 
tiously and fails to produce the desired result. At times he 
takes away Ms mind from bodhi and loses energy for the 
observance of Bodhisattva-samvaras (disciplines) or for ren- 
dering service to beings. Sometimes he also seeks Ins own 
happiness, though after reflection lie seeks the happiness of 
others as well. Not unoften he notices his own failings but 
lacks sufficient energy to correct them. He likes instruction 
in the Bodhisattva-dharmas but sometimes he gets frightened 
by the magnitude of the task. He is not endowed with 
all the bodhipaksika-dharmas. These are the chief indications 
by which it can be ascertained whether or not a person is 
in the Adhimukfcicaryabhumi. 

The idea underlying the preparatory stage is that there 
are beings who possess to their credit such kimlamilks that 
they are destined to become Buddhas. These beings are 
called gotrasthas . 2 Just as a .king's sons are different from 
those of a commoner by their Inherent nature, demeanour, 
and aspiration, so also those beings who possess the germs 
of Buddhahood are known by their inherent superior qualities. 

The Da&abhumikasutra 3 furnishes us with the details of 
the pre-bodhisattva stage which are on many points different 
from the account of the Bodhimflvabhfimi . Some of these 
details are as follows'; They develop hodhieitta after having 
accumulated enough merits, followed the prescribed practices, 
worshipped many Buddhas, possessed pure and sublime in- 
tention and aspiration, and held compassion ‘ always in the 

1 See Netti, pp. 8, 80; Kota, VI, 5c. CL Rahder, La Carrttre du Saint 
Bouddhique, p. 5. 

2 See Sutra., p. II for gotragrafeva. The B. Bk> devotes about- six 
leaves to the details of the gotta; see Camh. Ms., leaves 1-8. For 
gotra, see also ante, pp. 84 fL 
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front of Iris mind. They are desirous of attaining the 
Buddha knowledge, the ten powers, the four great Vai- 
s&radyas, realising the sameness of all dharmas (things), 
rescuing all beings from misery, acquiring every form of 
knowledge, and purifying all Buddha-ksetras. 

These accounts depict the wavering mind of a person 
who is endeavouring to develop Bodhicitta. It is by the 
actual development of Bodhicitta 1 that a person gets rid of 
his prthagjanahood and becomes an Arya or the Elect to 
proceed along the stream of sanctification. 2 * Bodhicitta, in 
short, means the vow or aspiration of a being to become 
a Buddha and obtain all the qualities and powers of a 
Buddha, The Bodhicarydvaidra divides it into two parts, 
Bodhipranidhicitta and Bodhiprasthanaeitta. The former is 
simply an aspiration to become a Buddha for saving worldly 
beings from misery without seriously thinking of the duties 
of making the highest gifts, and such other virtues. The 
latter refers to the resolution to observe the Bodhisafctva- 
samvaras (disciplines) and to strive for the acquisition of 
merits. The former is compared to a traveller who is thinking 
of going to another country, while the latter to one who has 
actually set out on his journey in order to reach the destination. 8 
As soon as one develops bodhicitta, he is entitled to perform 
the duties connected with the first BkurnL 4 * * * 

Hinayanio treatment of the pre-sqtafanna stage 

We have In the Hlnayanic works also an elaborate des. 
cription of the qualities necessary for a person to pass from 
the puthujjana stag© to the Ariya. Like the general state- 

1 The topic of Bodhicitta is of all-absorbing interest in most 

of the Mahayana works. The Bodhic. devotes to it its first three ■ 
chapters, and its commentary quotes many sutras throwing light 
on the same. ■ 

2 See E.KE., II, p. 744; Jf. Am. in the Le Museon, VIII, 

p. 11 : yena cittotpadena sahotpannena bodhisattvo ’tikrSnto bhavati 

prthagjanabhumim avakranto bhavati hodhisattva-nivainam, etc. 

2 Bodhic., pp. 23-5. 

* According to the Mtu. (I, 78} a bodhisattva in the first bhumi is 

still a pfthagjana but he is praptaphala and daksineya. 
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1 Jat., VI, p. 70; Petavatihu Gy., p. 38. For references, see Childers* 
Pali Dictionary , sv. upanissaya., also P.T.S. Dictionary . 

2 These kuSalamulas are called moksabhagiyas in the Kosa* They 
must be acquired in an existence prior to the attempt to acquire 

m§ the nirvedhabhagiyas (Pali: nibbedhabhagiya dhammas). See Koia, 

IV, 125 fn. ; VI, 24 fn. ; Digha , III, p. 251 for Cha nibbedhabh&giya 
sahnS, or Samyutta, Y, p. 345 for Cha vijjabhagiya saft&S, which are 
enumerated as follows : anieca safina, aniece dukkhasafina, dukkhe 
anattasamla, pahanasanha, viragasafma, nirodhasafma. See infra , 
pp. 253-4. 


meats in - the Prajmparamitas about the previous kusala- 
mulas of the bodhisattvas, we have also in the Pali texts 
references to the previous merits (upanissaya) of a person 
seeking ordination or spiritual progress. It is often said 
In connection with the conversions made by Buddha that 
he delivered discourses after ascertaining the ku sal am ill as 
(merit-roots or previous merits) of persons whose conversion 
he had in view. The usual passage is ce safcfcha paccusakale 
lokam volokento imassa kulaputtassa upanlssayam adciasa ” 1 
[the teacher at dawn looked round the world and saw the 
previous merits (lit. bases) of the man]. This implies that 
the real benefits of discourses cannot be derived by every 
body. It is only those, whose previous actions have raised 
them to a certain height, that derive benefits from the 
discourses. There are many instances in the Pali works 
showing that a person had to have to his credit sufficient 
merits entitling him to become a sotapaima after hearing 
only one discourse; there are also cases of persons becoming 
sakadagami, anagami, arahat or paccekabuddha by virtue 
of their stores of previous merits. The implication in such 
cases is that the persons in their previous lives had died 
after attaining the stage of sanctification, or its corres- 
ponding qualities, just preceding the one obtained by them 
in this life. The Hlnayanists hold that a prthagjana must 
have some kusalamulas before he can expect to be an arva, 
i.e.y a srotapanna . 2 

A puthujjana is defined in the Majjkima Nikaya as one 
who labours under the delusion of “ X-ness ” and '** Mine-ness ” 
and thinks that he has rupa, vedana, etc. Not knowing the 
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true law, he develops attachment to things which he should 
avoid, and thereby produces and increases the asavas (in- 
flowing impurities) of kama (desire), bhava (desire for exist- 
ence) and avijja (ignorance ). 1 The Puggala Pannatti 2 simply 
says that a pufchujjana is one who has neither got rid of 
the three samyojanas nor applied . himself to get rid of them. 
The Pafimmhhidnmagga s tells us that the puthujjanas, who 
are striving to be ariyas, try to be indifferent to the 
stifikharfis by looking upon them as anieca, dukkha and 
aunt t ii hut this io difference of theirs does not stay permanently 
in their minds and sometimes even appears distasteful to 
them. 

The stage next to Puthujjana is Gotrabhu, corresponding 
in some respects to the Gotravihara of the Bodhisattva- 
hhumi* The Gotrabhu represents the last state of a puthujjana, 
for a person becomes gotrabhu when he is just fit to 
commence the works which make a person an ariya. The Pati- 
sambhidamagga* takes gotrabhu not only as a stage prior 
to sotapanna but also as indicating a class of persons who 
are on the way to arhafhood and may be in possession 
of one of the eight maggas and phalas. Likewise the Abhi- 
dhnmmuUhmihgaha 6 places the Gotrabhu stage after P&ti- 
pada-nanadassana-visuddhi (the purity of insight with regard 
to the path ) 7 and Vutthanagaminivipassana-fianam (discern- 
ment leading to uplift) and makes the Gotrabhu an ariya, 
i,e. a sot&pattimaggattha. In the two works mentioned 
last, Gotrabhu denotes those persons, who are on the path 
and are entitled to become Arhats, and hence persons in any 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 7, 239. It will be observed that the fourth asava 
is not mentioned here* An arahat in contrast to puthujjana is ©ailed 
a khlijas&va. See also Fails, 31, , pp, 1 1 7-8. 

- 2 * 4 * Fug, P., p, 12. See Comp, of Phil,, pp, 49-50 for the four 
classes of Puthujjanas, 

8 Path, M,, I, pp, 63, 64, 94. .■ 

4 See ante, pp. 244-5. 

& Faiis, 31,, I, pp. 66-8. -ii y: : fy :■■.■■■; ,'y 

6 Comp, of Phil,, pp. 67-71, 129, 215 (treated in detail by Mrs. 
Bhys Dt nds In the Introduction). 

7 Buddhaghosa also supports this. See Vis, If., p. 672: I to 
(PatipadlMnadassanavisuddhi) p&ram gotrabhu fianam hoti ' 



mm iwii 


1 Comp . of Phil > p. 68. 2 Angara, IV, p, 378. 

3 Pug, P, 9 p. 14 ; Attha ariyapuggala ariya, avasesa puggala 
anariya. Cf. Infra, p. 255. 

* Pug. P., p. 15 ; Kota, VI, 29, 63 ; Dlgha, III, p. 105 ; SamyiUta, 
V, pp. 200, 205; Vis. M., p. 659. 

0 Kota, VI, 29. Prof. Poussin has kindly drawn my attention to 
the fact that the DvadaSaiiga is mentioned only in the VyahhyU in 
explanation of the term ' Dharma ’ of the Kota. 

6 Pug. P., 15 : pafifigya e’assa disva ekaeee asava parikkhinS honti 
na ea kho yatha ditthippattassa. See also Kota, VI, 63. 

7 °f- Geiger, Samyutta Transl., II, p. 172. See also DhP., 4., I, p. 7: 


one of the three stages, sotapatti, sakadagami, and anagami . 1 
The Angutiara Nihaya 2 and the Puggala Pannatti,” however, 
do not consider the Gotrabhu an ariya and hence they 
distinguish Gotrabhu as a stage preceding the Sotapattimagga. 

Those who are between Gotrabhu and Sotapanna (i.e. sota- 
pattiph alapatipanna) are divided into two classes, called 
Saddhanusarl and Dbammanusarl . 4 They still practise the 
Darsanamarga. According to the Ko&a, the former are of 
mild (mrdu) and the latter of sharp (tiksna) faculties. 
The Sraddhanusarls are those who follow the dharma through 
faith in their spiritual guide, or in other words, they take 
to the practice of smrtyupasthana, etc., and work for the 
realisation of the Truth by being incited by others (para- 
pratyayena), while the Dharmanusaris are those who set 
themselves to practise the Bodhipaksika dharmas through the 
study of the scriptures (dvadasanga ), 5 The Puggala Paiimtti 
simply says that, of the persons who are working for the 
realisation of sotapattiphala, those who have saddhindrivani 
(faculty of faith) in a great measure (adhimattam) are called 
Saddhanusarl, while those who have paimiiidriyam (faculty 
of pafifia) in a great measure are called Dhammanusarl. The 
persons of the former class, when established in the sota- 
pattiphala, are called Saddhavimutta and those of the 
latter class are called Ditthippatta. The only difference 
between these two classes is this that the former destroys 
some of his asavas but not as much as the latter . 0 For 
progressing along the path to Nibbana, there are (i) two 
dhuras (courses)— saddha (faith) and pafifiS (knowledge), 
(ii) two abhinivesas (adherences) — samatha (quietude ) 7 and 
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vlpassana (introspection), and (iii) two slsas (heads) — 
ubkatobhagavimutfca (one who is free in both ways) and 
pahhavifhutta (free by reason of pahna ). 1 The followers of 
Pafmadhura and Samathabhinivesa are called Dhammamisarl 
in the sotapattimagga stage, KayasakkhI 2 in the next six, 
and Ubhafcobhagavimufcta in the arhat stage ; the followers 
of Pannadhura but Vipassanabhinivesa are called Dhamma- 
rmsari in the sotapattimagga stage, Ditthippatta 8 in the 
next six, and Pahna vimutta 4 in the arhat stage. The 
followers of Saddhadhura and Samathabhinivesa 6 are called 
Saddhanusarl in the sotapattimagga stage, KayasakkhI in the 
next six, and Ubkafcobhagavimutta 6 in the arhat stage; 
followers of Saddhadhura but Vipassanabhinivesa are called 
Saddhanusarl in the sotapattimagga stage, Saddha vimutta 7 
in the next six, and Pahna vimutta in the arhat stage , 8 
Those who are either Saddhanusarl or Dkammanusari 
reach the second stage 9 of the arivamagga called' sotapatti- 
phala, also called safctakkkafctuparama (i.e., they are to have 
seven more births). Mention is made of specific qualities, 
which an adept must possess in order to become a sotapanna. 
In the SamyuHa Nikaya , 10 Sariputta asks Ananda, 
many are the dhammas which one must give up as 
one must acquire for being a sotapanno avinipatadhammo 


granthadhura (way of study) and vipassanadhura (way of coatempla 1 

tion). 

1 Pug. F, Cy. f p. 104 ; Digha % II, p. 71. 

2 KSyasakkhi Is defined in the Ahguttara (IV, pp. 451-2) as 
implying those who realise within their own body (kayena phassifcva) 
the eight jhanas (or vimokkhas) and also destroys asavas by panha. 

s Ditthippatta is described in the Pug. P. 9 {p. 15) as referring 

those who know truly the four truths, and put an end 
comprehending the dharma; of the Tathagata by pafirla. 

* See' infra . y FA' 

5 Pug. P. Cy. reads samadhi for samatha. 0 See infra . . 

7 Saddhavimutta (Pug. P., p. 15) are similar bo Ditthipatta ; only the 
pafifia of the former is not as much as that of the latter, 
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myaw • samDocimparayano (a sotapanna gone beyond the 
possibility of retrogression and destined to attain the highest 
knowledge).” The reply of Inanda was that one nfust have 
firm faith (pasada) in Buddha, Dharnma, and Sangha 1 2 and 
must be endowed with all the silas liked and praised bv 
the wise. They are called the Sotapattiyangas . 3 One who 
has the four Sotapattiyangas is considered free of five sins, 
ok., killing, stealing, misconduct, lying, and drinking . 3 The' 
Samyulta Nihaya also tells us that when an ariyasavaka 
knows the taste, the dangers and the way out of the indriyas, 
wz., sukha, dukkha, somanassa, domanassa and upekkha, 
he is a sotapanna . 4 In a discourse in connection with the 
illness of Anathapindika, it is said that the puthujjana was 
expected also to comply as far as possible with the eight 
conditions of the atthaiigikamagga plus the sammafiana and 
sammavimutti , 6 besides the four sotippattiyangas. The sota- 
pattiyangas, in fact, are merely preliminaries, though essential, 
to the actual commencement of practices for attaining the 
sotappatti stage. The duties entailed upon a candidate just 
after the sotapattiyangas are a further increase in piti (pleasure), 
pamojja (joy), passaddhi (calmness), samadhi (concentration), 
and the practice of the eha vijja- (or nibbedha-) bhagiya 
dhammas (six dharmas leading to knowledge), viz,, the 

1 There is a formula for announcing the faith, see Dtgha, III, 
p. 227. The faith is called Saddhindriya, Samyulta, V, p. 196. Pads. M.\ 
p. 161 : Ye keci mayi aveeeapasanna sab be te sotapanna. See Ko&a, VI, 

3b, 34, p. 205 fn: La puret4 de la conduit© (prayoga): regies de 
morality (fflani) eheres aux Aryas; purete des sentiments (Kaya): 
avetyaprasada. 

2 The other four sotapattiyangas, very rarelv fnnna . n\ 
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realisation (anupassana) of (i) transitoriness (anieca) of consti- 
tuted things, (ii) unhappiness (dukkha) due to transitoriness, 
(ill) essencelessness (anatta) of things; (iv) giving up (pahana), 
(v) viraga (detachment), and (vi) ' nirodha (cessation ). 1 The 
Ni'kayas do not go into details about the attempts of a 
candidate in the sotapanaa stage to comprehend the anicea, 
anatta and dukkha or the four aryasatyas. In the Dtgha 
NiMya there is only a bare mention of the four nanas viz., 
dukkhe nan am, nirodhe hanam, samudaye hanam, and 
magge hanam . 2 An exposition of these has been given in 
the Patisamhhidamagga , 3 which says that when one has 
“ understanding, search, research, discernment, discrimina- 
tion, etc* of each of the four truths, he is said to have 
comprehended the four truths.” This topic has received 
special treatment in the Koia* which may be briefly 
stated. There are two margas, darsana and bhavana , 5 the 
latter commencing at the last stage of darsanamarga. The 
darsanamarga has sixteen ksanas or moments of comprehension 
of the truths , 0 which are as follows ; — 

1 Samyutta, V, p, 845 ; Dtgha , III, p. 251 ; Koia, Intro, to ehs. 
V and VI, p. iv, as Prof, Poussin shows, puts the order of progress in the . 
pre-sotSpanna stage as follows : — 

(i) Acquisition of the Moksabhagiya-kuSalamuIas ; 

(ii) Acquisition of the Arlyavamsas ( Koia , VI, 7c-d; 8a-b ; 

Ahguttara, II, p. 27; Dtgha, III, p. 224 —rales relating to the 
requisites of a monk) ; 

(Hi) A§ubh abba van a, Anapanasmrti ; 

(Iv) Practice of Smrtyupastfaanas ; ' 

(v) Acquisition of the Nirvedhabhagiyadharmas ; 

(vi) Satyafohisamaya (15 ksanas)— -darsanamarga. 

There are many details which should be mentioned in an exposition 
of the path of spiritual progress, but as we are concerned her© mainly 
with the comparison of the Hmayana and Mahayana stages, the 
details have been passed over, 

2 Dtgha, III, p. 227. 

5 Pads. M., I, p. 119. See for translation of this, stock passage* 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology, p. 18. 

* Prof. Poussin has given a summary of it in the Intro, to his 
transi. of the Koia , chs. V and VI; Af. Vr., p. 479, n. 4. 

6 RhSvanlm&rga is seeing the Truths again and again. See Koia 
Intro, to chs. V and VI, p« vi. 

* See Koia, VI, 281 ; VII, 4. ; i , : 
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1) Duhkhe dharmajnana-ksanti (faith producing the knowl- 


5) Samudaye 

do. 

edge that things of the 

9) Nirodhe 

do. 

Kamadhatu are full of 

10) Marge 

do. 

duhkha, are subject to 
samudaya and nirodha, and 
that there is also the marga 
to the origin and cessation 
of things). 

2) Duhkhe dharmajnana 

(actual realisation of the 

6) Samudaye 

do. 

fact that things of the 

10) Nirodhe 

do. 

Kamadhatu are full of 

14) Marge 

do. ■ 

duhkha, are subject to samu- 


daya and nlrodha, and that 
there is also the mitrga lead* 
ing to their origin and cess- 
ation). 

S) Duhkhe anvayajnana-ksanti (faith producing the knowl- 

7) Samudaye do. edge that things of the 

11) Nirodhe do. Bilpa , and A nip a d hat us 

15) Marge do. are full of duhkha, are subject 

to samudaya and nirodha, 
'.'and that there is also a 
marga leading to .their ori- 
gin and cessation). 

4) Duhkhe anvayajnana (actual realisation of the 

8) Samudaye do. fact that things of the Rupa 

12) Nirodhe do. and Arupa dhatus are full 

16} Marge do. of duhkha, are subject to 

samudaya and nirodha, and , 
that there is also a marga 
leading to their origin and 
' cessation) 1 . 

The li.iitb(iVQMhv> shows the stages of gradual progress of 
a srotapatfciphalapratipannaka while he is in the darfona- 
Marga thus : 


1 The order of the ksanas is to be made out from the number prefixed 
to each of the sixteen ksanas. For a list, see MvyuL 56 ; and for detail- 
ed exposition, see Koia , VII, 8, p. 13n. 
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By Dukkhadassana, he gives up 
partially and not completely 
sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha and 
silabbataparamasa and . the 
Kilesas involved in them . 

By Samudayadassana, he gives 
up sakkayaditthi completely, 
and the other two partially, 
and so also the kilesas. 

By Niro'dhadassana, he gives up' 
vicikiccha completely and 
silabbataparamasa partially^ 
and so also the kilesas. 

By Maggadassana, he gives up 

silabbataparamasa complete- i * s now a 

ly and the kilesas partially. J P arma * 

The Korn tells us that a candidate while progressing 
along these ksanas is called Sraddhanusarl, Dharmanusari 
or Srotapattiphalapratipannaka up to the fifteenth ksana. 
It is in the sixteenth moment that he is considered esta- 
blished (sthifca) in the sotapattiphala and he may now be 
said to have obtained the catuhsatyabhisamaya. This 
attainment, or in other words, the completion of the Bars ana™ 
marga frees Mm from the avastuka klesas, viz., satkaya- 
drsti, etc., and makes him an Arya, i.e., a person entitled 
to let himself flow along the stream of sanctification— the 
eightfold path. He is no more to be called Sraddhanusarl 
or Dharmanusari. He is now a Srotapanna 2 . 

The pre-Arya stage, in fact, decides the path which a 
candidate is to follow. If one aspires only to moksa or 
nirvana and accumulates kusalamulas of not a very high ex- 
cellence as the Hfnayanists do, he is a Sravaka and if he 
aspires to Buddhahood in order to become the rescuer of 
the world, i.e., develops Bodhicitta and accumulates kusala- 

1 Kvu„ I, p. 164 leaves this point doubtful, but all the passages men- 
tioned there support the inference drawn above. 

2 Ko^a, VI, 25fn., 53e-d ; Patis. I, p. 69 adds that the adept 
gives up all micchaditthi, micchasahkappa, etc., and takes ' samma* 
ditthi, sammasahkappa, etc* 


He is not yet quite 
Sotapanna or Satta- 
khattuparama or Ko- 
lamkola or EkabijL 



or drstiprapta or 


Abhisamayalaubaraloka 
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mulas which only an exceedingly rare person can, he is a 
Bodhisattva. 

I. Pramothta 


An adept as soon as he brings his mind up to the 
pitch described above 1 goes beyond the prthagjanabhiimi 
(plane of an ordinary being) and becomes definitely a bodhi- 
sattva. He can now be regarded as a member of the 
Tathagata family , 2 becomes irreproachable (anavndya) by 
any taint relating to birth (sarvajativadenn), ceases from 
worldly existences, proceeds on in the transcendental exist- 
ences, becomes established in the bodhisattvadharmatfi and 
well established in the rank of a bodhisattva. comprehends 
sameness, and is destined to be included in the family of 
Tathagatas of all times (past, present and future) and ulti- 
mately attains Sambodhi. Such bodhisattvas while in this 
bhumi have pramodya (joy), prasada (faith), prtti (pleasure), 
utplavana (elation), udagrl (exaltation), usl (fragrance), 
utsaha (energy), and become asamrambha (devoid of pride), 
avihimsa (devoid of malice) and akrodha (devoid of anger). 
The Jinaputras become joyous on remembering the Buddhas, 
their dharmas, the Bodhisattva practices, the paramita puri- 
fications, etc.® They are pleased also because they know 
that they are out of worldly matters, nearing the Buddha- 
bhumi, the Jnanabhiimi, and cut off from births in hell or 
any lower form of existence. They are the refuge of all 
beings, and are always within the close view of the TathS* 
gatas. They are devoid of all sorts of fear 4 because they 
have no love for self or for things. They do not expect 
any service from others; on the other hand, they are pre- 
pared to render service to all beings. As they have no con- 
ception of self, they canot have any fear of death, as they 
know that when they are dead, they will always be with 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
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Then the Bodhisattvas having sublime aspiration and 
mahakaruna as their forethought engage themselves in the. 
attainment of further merits. On account of their having in a 
greater degree sraddka, prasada, adhimukti, avakalpana, 
krpakaruna, mahamaitrl and having a firm mind endowed 
with hrl, apafcrapya, ksanti, sauratya, and admiration for the 
doctrines, and being helped by spiritual guides (kalyanamitras) 
they became well-established in the first bhumi They now 
take the following mahapranidhanas (resolutions) 1 — • 

(i) -to perform the worship of Buddhas in every possible 
maimer and as completely as possible ; 

(ii) to preserve and protect the doctrines of Tathagatas ; 

(iii) to watch the Buddhotpadas of all the worlds and to 
accompany the Bodhisattvas in their last existence from their 
descent from the Tusita heaven up to their mahaparinirvana ; 

(iv) to practise all the bhumis along with the paramitas ; 

(v) to ripen all beings and help them in attaining omnis- 
cience ; 

(vi) to purify all Buddkaksetras by paying them visits ; 

(vii) to comprehend the endless distinctions that exist in the 
things of all lokadhatus ; 

(yiii) to persuade all bodhisattvas to develop the one aspira- 
tion and collect merits therefor, and to realise the one and the 
same basis of all bodhisattvas, to attend upon all Buddhas, to 
see Buddhotpadas whenever wished for, to pass through the 
various forms of existence with his own body, to be accom- 
plished in the doctrines of Mahayana and to propagate 
Mahayana ; v 

(ix) to perform the duties of a bodhisattva, to do righteous 
acts by body, speech, and mind, to realise the Buddhadharma 
all at once, to remove afflictions by faith, to obtain a body like 
that of the Mahabhaisajyaraja or be like the wish -fulfilling 
gem and to obtain speech which will never be fruitless ; and 

(x) to attain Sambodhi in all lokadhatus, to take without 

i Bee Siksa., pp. 291-5 = Da£a. f p. 14 = & BK f p. 8; Sutra. (Fr. 
Transit p. 36n; Suzuki, Outlines etc., pp, 368-310; E*RM. 9 sv. Bodhi- > 
safctva (based on the Bodhisattvabhumi ) and is not the same as Ba&a , ; 
Dharmamngraha, cxii ; Pranidhaaam trividham. 

17 : ’ V - 
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a hairbreadth from the right path his birth as an 
ordinary human being, to retire from the world, perform 
miracles, attain bodhi under the bodhi-tree, preach the dhamma- 
cakra and attain ultimately the mahaparinirvana . 1 * 

While in the Pramudita bhiimi, the Bodhisattvas take 
innumerable pranidhanas, of which the ten mentioned are the 
They now pity the countless beings, who are led by 
js-rong views and blinded by ignorance, desire and so forth, 
repeatedly born in the three worlds and, according to the 
chain of causation, increase their stores of misery. They try 
to establish themselves in Nirvana, the extreme happiness 
(atvantasukha ). 2 

While in the first bhiimi they develop compassion and love 
and apply themselves to mahatyaga {i.e. giving up everything) 
of ordinary wealth, sons, wives, etc. They seek again and 
again the worldly and transcendental things and thus become 
versed in all sSstras and are consequently able to judge what is 
good and what is evil for beings. They become lokajfm 3 . By 
constant worship and observance of sasana (doctrines), they 
possess the ten qualities needed for the purification of the 
ten bhumis , 4 viz., faith (sraddha), compassion (karuna), love 
(maitrl), sacrifice (tyaga), patience to withstand distress 
(khedasahisnuta), knowledge of scriptures (sastrajhnta), knowl- 
of the world (lokajnata), modesty, bashfulness, steadiness 
and the ability of performing the worship of the Tathagatas . 5 
They now see many Buddhas and worship them with all the 
necessary requisites, show respect to their Sahghas and transfer 
the merit thus acquired to the attainment of Sambodhi . 6 


i, pp. « a. 

18 ; B. Bh., p. 9. 3 Cj. B. Bh. , p. 9. 

Mtu., I, p. 78 has tyaga, karuna, aparikheda, am an a, sarvai&stra 
dhyayita, vikrama, lokanujna, and dhrt-i. Sfatci. (p. 1454) has adbySna- 
ya, sarvasattvasamacittata, tyaga, kalyanamitrasevanS, dharmaparyesi i, 
abhlksnanaiakramya, buddhakSyasprha, dharmavivarana, m&nastam* 
bhananirghatana, satyavacana. For an explanation o£ these terms, see 
pp. 1458-H60. It will be observed that all the attainments 
mentioned in the Mtu. and S'ata. appear in the account of the Datia. CJ. 
B. Bh., p. 9 : daSa vihSrapariSodhaka dharmS. 

Mtu., I, p. 78 mentions these eight 
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They gain the power to ripen beings through gifts (dana) and 
affable words (priyavadya) and adhimukti (strong desire). 
Over and above these, they gain the other two samgraha vastus 1 
{elements of popularity) but not yet the insight into the un- 
limited knowledge. Of the ten paramitas . 2 their danaparami- 
tS is of an extraordinary nature* A bodhisattva who has 
attained the first bhumi is entitled to become a king of 
Jambudvlpa and be a righteous ruler with mind always turned 
towards Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and the bodhisattva' 
practices and omniscience. Wishing to become a leader of' 
men, he renounces the world, takes ordination 3 and in a 
moment enters into a hundred samadhis, sees a hundred Buddhas, 
traverses over a hundred lokadhatus and performs other 
extraordinary things. 

Correspondence op Bhumis with Maggas and Phalas 

The Hinayana system does not offer any parallel to the first 
bhumi of the Mahay anists, for it has no concern with Bodhicitta, 
Pranidkanas, Maitri, Karuna, and the ten qualities needed.by a 
bodhisattva for fortifying himself to march along the ten 
bhumis. It is from the second bhumi that the Hinayana system 
offers a parallel to the Mahayanic stages of progress. The 
Bodhisativabhumi 4 and the Madhyamakavatara 5 notice this 
fact in their treatment of the bhumis. 

In the Hinayana system a very common way of speaking 
about the various stages of progress is that an adept by com- 
plying with the rules of Adhislla 6 (entire moral precepts) becomes 
a Sotapanna and Sakadagami, by complying with the rules of 

1 Mvyui. 35: danam priyavadita arthacarya samanarfchata ; see also 
Ltd. Vis,, p. 38; BaSa., p. 22; B. Bh. t p. ID. 

2 Mvyui. 34 gives a list of ten. This is common in Pali works. 

3 Cf. S'ata., p. 1469 ; Tathagata-gasane pravrajati. See infra, p. 270. 

4 See Rahder’s edition in the App. to Da4a., p. 1. 

5 M. Ava., ch. I (Be Museon, VIII). 

6 The Atfehahgika Magga is arranged thus : 

STla = Sammavaca, c kammanta, and c ajiva. 

Citta or Samadhi = Sammasahkappa, °vayama, °sati, °samadhi. 

Panda = Sammadifcthi. See, e.g., Vis. Mi, pp. 4, 510 ; Digka, 
III, p. 219 
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Adhieitfca, an Anagami, and by those of Adhipahna. an Arhat. 
So we can name the Hlnayana stages also as (1) Pathujjana 
but Gotrabhu, (2) Adhislla, (3) Adhicifcta, and (4) Aclhipauiia. 1 
If we now compare with these the Mahayatiie bhumis as named 

in the Bodhisaitvabhumi, the relation of the Hinavanie ter 
Mahayanie bhumis becomes apparent. They are as follows: 
(1) Gotra-Vihara, ( 2 ) Adhimukticarya-ViMta, (3) Pramudita* 
Vihara, (4) Adhisila-Vihara, 2 (5) Adhieitta-V ih-Tra, (6), (7) and 
(8) Adhiprajna-Vihara, (9) Sabhisamskara-sabhogamimimitta- 
Vihara, (10) Anabhoga-nirnimitta- Vihara , (11) Pratisaravid- 
Vihara, and (12) Parama- Vihara. Of these twelve Vik&ras, 
we have already dealt with the first two, the preparatory 
Bhumis, 3 which are, as a rule, not included in the usual list of 
bhumis, and correspond to the Hinavanie Puthujjana or pre- 
Sotapanna stage. Hence, if they be left out, we have the 
usual ten bhumis. Evidently the five bhumis {4-8 of the 
BodhisaUvahhumi, and 2-6 of the DaMbJmmikam(m) cor- 
respond to the four Hinavanie stages. The higher knowledge 
and attainments, which the Bodhisattvas claim and which, 

. according to the Mahayanists, are beyond the capacity of the 
Hinayasiists, are to- be attained in the last four bhumis* 

II. VlMAIiA OB ADHIi§lLA ' ’ 

A Bodhisattva who has well practised the first bhumi and 
seeks the second develops ten cittasayas, viz,, rju (plain), mrdu 
(soft), karmanya (pliable), dama (submissive), sama (tranquil), 
kalyana (beneficial), asamsrsfca (unclogged), anapeksa (indil- 
ferent), udara (noble) and mahatmya (magnanimous). 4 

1 Three samanakaranlyas in fche AnguUara , I, p. 229. 

2 B. Bh' 9 p. 12 tells us that the Adhisha-W. is the same as Vimala* 
bhiimi of the Data* 

8 See ante, pp. 243 if. 

4 B. BA, p, II mentions ten s&myagalayas but does not enumerate 
them. The Mtu., I, pp. 85-9 mentions twenty adhya&ayas and amplifies 
each of them by a stanza. This is followed by an enumeration of the evil 

consequences that follow their non-observance, making the Bodhisattva 
go downwards. It is in connection with the third bhurni (Mtu., I, p. 
101) that the Mtu , tells us da§a karmapathan kusaian eevanti puruso- 
ttama„ 
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When these asayas are developed he is established in the 
second bhumi, Vimala. He then quite naturally refrains from 
pranafc-ipafca (taking life), adattadana (stealing), katnamithya- 
cara (misconduct), anrhavacana (telling lies), pisunavacana 
(malignant speech), parusavaeana (harsh speech), sambhinna- 
pralapa (frivolous talks) and becomes anabhidyl (non- 
avaricious), avyapannacitta (devoid of malevolence), and 
comes to possess samyagdrsti {right view ). 1 He then thinks 
that all beings suffer on account of not avoiding the said ten 
akusalakarmapathas. He therefore must persuade them to 
■follow the right conduct, and with that object in view, he 
must himself first observe them . 2 

He ponders over the fact that persons are graded according 
to their kusalakarmapafchas (good deeds performed) and other 
practices, by virtue of which they become men, gods, etc.,/ 
and also Sravafeas, Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas and Bud- 
dhas. He also ponders over the fact that by committing 
evil deeds (akusalakarmapathas) beings are bom in hell, 
the animal world or the Yama world, or as human beings 
with a short life and many diseases. So he decides that he 
will observe the ten kusalakarinapathas and persuade others 
to do so . 3 He therefore becomes loving and compassionate 
towards all beings and takes upon himself the duty of being 
a teacher and a guide, bringing them from the wrong to the 
right view. He observes that beings suffer on account of 
anger, avarice, desire, hatred, delusion, mental darkness, 
lack of energy and so forth, that they are tossed up and 

1 Das a., pp. 23-5 ; on p. 26 the sufferings that follow each of the 
misdeeds are mentioned. 

2 B. Bh., pp. 11-12 refers briefly to the acquisition of ku&alakarma- 

pathas and remarks that just as gold is purified by heating and other 
processes, so a Bodhisattva is purified by the' practice of these, 
karmapathas. The Mtu., however, makes no reference to the ku^ala- 
karmapathss in the second bhumi. M. Ava. (ch. II) enumerates the 
kuSalakarmapathas in all their details, and also dilates' on the purity 
acquired by the bodhisattva in this bhumi, which is for this reason 
named Vimala. :• ;■ : ■ 

S 1 Sbta. 9 p. 1455 refers to Mas, but its account agrees to a great 
extent with that of Da&a. Shta. enumerates eight duties, j§Hapari£uddhi, 
krtajfiaia, etc. For comments on them, see S'ata., pp. ,1460-1. The 
Mtu* gives us very little information in regard to this bhumi. 
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down by the waves of desire, love of existence, ignorance, 
that they are tied up by love and hatred, likes and dislikes, 
and labour under the misconception of ‘I-ness* and 4 Mine* 
ness % etc. Out of compassion he resolves to. rescue those 
beings and lead them to a suitable haven of peace. 

While in this bhumi he can see many Buddhas, worship 
them and transfer the merit thus acquired to the attainment 
of Bodhi. He receives the kusalabarmapathas from these 
Buddhas and fulfils them in many kalpas. He gets rid of 
matsarya (covetousness) and carries out fully the precept of 
liberality. Of the four samgrahavastus, he increases priva* 
vadya (affability) in a great measure, and of the ten para* 
mitas he improves the sllaparamita in a great degree but 
not so the other paramitas. 

^ Should a bodhisattva after the attainment of the second 
bhumi desire material prosperity, he can become a righteous 
cakravartin with seven ratnas and so forth. 1 

This account of the second bhumi leaves us little doubt as 
to its similarity to the AdhisJla practices of the Hlnay&nists, 
without, of course, taking Into account the adhyasayas 
developed by the Bodhisattvas. In the VismMM m tgtja it is 
stated that the slla practices lead to the purification of all 
Impurities relating to conduct, 2 and serve as the basis for 
the attainment of sotapanna and sakadagarai stages. In the 
first chapter of the Visuddhimagga » Buddhaghosa dilates on 
the various sllas to be observed by the householders, lay- 
devotees, monks and nuns, supplementing it by the second 
chapter on the thirteen dhutahgas, which he considers neces- 
sary for the ascetics (yogi) to bring their sllas to perfection. 3 
The Nikdyas usually mean by the sllas the commonly known 
; /ten sllas and the 250 patimokkha rules. 4 By the complete 
performance of sllas and a little of samadhi and paniia. 5 an 

1 Of. B, Bh. t p. 12. The Mtu. adds in every bhumi the qualit es 
;• which make a bodhisattva retrogress from a higher to a lower bhumi 

but passes over the other details. 

2 Vis. M. % sllena ca duccarita-sahkilesavisodhanam pakasitam hoti» 

3 Ibid., p. 59. 4 Bee, e.g ti Ahguttara, I, pp. 229, 235. 

5 It will be observed that an adept commences practising all the 
, three, slla, samadhi, and paMa, but he fulfils only on© in one stage. 
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adept becomes a sotapanna and a sakadagami. We know that 
a sotapanna is free from the three samyojanas and the two 
anusaya's, viz., difcthi and vicikiccha . 1 By bringing the three 
hindrances, raga (attachment), dosa 2 (hatred), and moha 
(delusion) to their minimum (tanutfca), and by getting rid of 
anusayas, kamaraga and patigha and by practising a little 
more of samadhi, and panna, he becomes a sakadagami. In 
the PatismnbhidSmaggd , 3 it is stated that an adept in 
sofcapatfciphala, sakadagamimagga, etc., obtains anhindriya (the 
faculty of perfect knowledge), and the dhammas that were 
already existing in him become unmanifest (avyakata), and 
the new thoughts that arise in his mind are pure, tran- 
scendental and conducive to Nibbana . 4 A sotapanna also gets, 
rid of dicthasava completely and the other three asavas so 
far as they lead to hell, while a sakadagami of olarika 
(gross) kamasava, and partially of bhavasava and avijjasava . 5 
In addition to the attainments required in the sotapatti- 
magga, the adept must also think of the transitoriness and 
essencelessness of the five upadana khandhas . 6 

There are two sub-stages between sotapatti (or sattak- 
khattuparama) and sakadagami. They are called kolamkola 
(kulankula) and ekablji (ekavlcika ). 7 Any one who has got 
rid of the three samyojanas, completed the silas and practised 
a little (mattaso) of samadhi and pahna is usually called 
sotapanna. He is also called sattakkhattuparama 8 because 
he will be re-born seven times more among men and the gods 
before he can attain Nibbana. He will never fall back into 
hell and, is destined to attain Nibbana after getting rid of 

1 Palis . M., II, p. 98. * Ibid., I, pp. 12-3; II, p. 96. 

* Ibid II, p. 96. 4 Ibid., I, p. 116. 

» Ibid., I, p. 24, 6 Samyutia, III, p. 188. 

7 AfyguUara, I, p. 233; IV, pp. 380-1 ; Sainyutta, V, p. 205; Pug. P., 

p, 16 ; Nelti., p. 189 ; Via. M., p. 709 ; Palis* M., I, p. 181 ; Kosa, VI, 34. F or 

the two stages prior to sotapanna, viz., Dhammanusarl and Saddhanti* 

sari, see ante , pp. 250' iff.) ■■ v 4 : 

8 There are disagreements among the schools as to the number of 

existences; some interpret seven existences among men and seven 
among the gods, and some even, more, though the texts cited by each 
clearly show that seven existences in all were meant. See, for details, 
Eosa' VI, 34, pp. 200-2. /> : 




two more avarabhaglya (orambhagiya = lower) fetters, viz. 9 
kfimaechanda and vyapada, and five urdhvabhaglya (ud« 
dhambhagiya==higher) samyojanas (fetters), viz., rilparaga, 
aruparaga, auddhatya, mana and moha. m 

A srofcapanna becomes a kiilankula by getting rid of the 
third and fourth categories of passions of the Kamadhatu 
and by the acquisition of purer indriyas as opposed to the 
passions. He will be reborn twice or thrice either among 
the gods when lie is called Devakulankula or among 
men when he is called Manusyakulahkula . 1 The N-ikaya* 
did not draw any clear difference between sofcapumia and 
kolamkola. The Tisuddhimagga distinguishes them by saying 
that the Kolamkolas have vipassana and indrivas of the 
medium order , 2 while the sobapannas have those of mild 
(mrdu) order. 

The next stage Ekabljl (Ekavicika) is put in the Pali texts 
after Kolamkola and before Sakadagami, but in the Koia it is 
put after Sakadagami , 3 The superiority of EkahijLs as shown 
in the Pali texts is that they develop eamadhi and pailfil 
still more but cannot complete them . 4 The Vimddhimagga 
adds that they have sharp faculties (iikkhindriya). In 
consequence of this, they are reborn once more among men 
(manusakam bhavaip) for attaining Nibbana. Quite similar 
is the description of a Sakadagami; only in this case, it is 
not mentioned -whether the one more rebirth will be among 
.the gods or among men; the texts simply say “ imam lokam 
agantva ”, Le. t they will be reborn In the KamadhStu, which 
includes both men and the gods. In any case, the Sakadl- 
gamis reduce raga, dosa, and moha to their minimum (tan- 
utta). 

The Ko§a tells us that a Sakrdagami destroys passions 
(klesas) up to the sixth category. Having been bom among 
the gods, he will be reborn once more among' men. In him 
.. raga, dvesa, and moha are brought to the minimum, and 
there remain only the three, .lower categories of passion, 
viz ., . mrdvadhimatra, mrdumadhya and mrdumrdu. The 


1 Koia, II, 34. 

2 Vis. p. 709 following Koia. 3 Kom, VI. 35, 30. 

;* 4 * Ka paripurakari 5 is used instead of * mati&sokari *. 





Ekavleikas are distinguished from them by the fact that 
they destroy seven or eight categories of passions and acquire 
the faculties opposed to these passions . 1 

Tee divisions of srotapannas into three classes are men- 
tioned also in the Lankavatara . It says that the srotapannas 
are of ordinary (hlna), medium (madhya), and excellent 
(visista) classes 2 3 . The hlna class will undergo seven more 
rebirths, the madhya (i.e. kulahkula) three or five and the visista 
(Le. ekavlcika 8 ) only one. The samvojanas, viz., satkayadrsti, 
vicikitsa and sllavrataparamarsa are mild, medium or sharp 
according to the class of srotapannas. A srotapaxma by 
getting rid of the three samyojanas does not have raga, 
dvesa and moha . 4 While speaking of the sakrdagami, the 
Lankavatara simply mentions that they require one more birth 
to put an end to duhkha . 5 The stage next to sakrdagami is 
anagami corresponding to the third bhumi of the Mahayanists. 

III. Prabhakaei ob Adhicittavihaba 

A Bodhisattva who has completed the second bhumi and 
seeks the third should develop the following ten cittasayas : 6 * 
suddha (pure), sthira (firm), nirvid (disgustful), aviraga 
{non-defached), avinivrfca (non-returning), drdha (strong), 
uttapta (energetic), atrpta (never satisfied), udara (noble) 
and mahatmya (magnanimous). 

While in the third bhumi the bodhisattva realises that 
the constituted things are impermanent, full of sufferings, 


1 Kma, VI. 36 says on the .etymology of the. word thus : vfei = 
interval,' separation, Le., they are separated from Nirvana by one more 
birth. Quite different, however, is the etymology given in the Pali 
texts, where bija = seed. 

8 Latikd., p. 117. 

3 Ibid., pp. 117-9 explains Satkayadrsti as of two kinds, sahaja 
(natural) and parikalpita (imaginary), and then interprets Vicikitsa 
and Sllavrataparamarsa as a Yogacara text would do. 

4 Lack'd,, p. 119; on this point Lafhkd. differs from all Hinayana 

texts, which say that Sakydagamis bring raga, dvesa and moha to the 
minimum. ; 

5 Ibid , p. 120. 

8' Cf, B. Bh; p. 12 ; Mtu., I, pp. 89-90 mentions 28 qualities which send 

back a Bodhisattva from the 3rd to the 2nd bhiimi. 
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have momentary origin and decay, are without beginning 
and end, and are subject to the causal law. He under- 
stands the misery and despair as issuing from attachment to 
samskaras, and so he applies his mind to the attainment of 
Tathagatajnana , 1 which he finds as unthinkable, immeasur- 
able and above all misery and despair, and where there is 
neither fear nor trouble, and by attaining which one can 
save beings. He then develops ten more eitfcusayas. 

Realising this state of things, the bodkisattva again resolves 
to rescue beings and strive for them. He then thinks 
over the means by which he can rescue them and finds 
that it is possible only by anavaranavimoksajilnna (the 
unscreened knowledge of emancipation}. He observes that 
it is attainable only by hearing and practising the clliarma. 
So he turns his mind to perfecting himself in the clliarma 
and resolves to sacrifice all earthly wealth and enjoyment, 
and undergo all sorts of suffering / 2 * He now sees that mere 
purification in speech and action would not be sufficient and 
that he must observe the dharmas and anudharmas/ With 
that end in view, he practises the dhyanas, the four brahma* 
viharas, viz., maifcrl, karuna, mudita, and upeksa, and 
acquires the abhijfias, viz., rddkividha {power of perform- 
ing miracles), divyasrota {supernatural power of hearing), 
paracitfcajilana (power of reading the thoughts of others), 
purvamvasanusmarana (power o! remembering former 
births), and divvaeaksu (supernatural power of vision 4 ). 

He sees many Buddhas, hears their discourses, and 
follows their directions. He comprehends that all dharmas 
are non-transmigrating, non-decaying and are only subject 
to cause and condition. The fetters of Kama, Rupa, Bhava 

1 Cl B, Bh, pp. 12-3. 

2 CL Miu., I, pp. 91-5 for eka gafcha subhashS a Bodhlsattva is pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything, even his own. life. This is followed by 
an enumeration of the evils for which a Codhisaitva may retrogress. 

® CL B. Bh p. 13; Miu., I, pp. 91-2; M. Am, {he Must on, VIII 
pp. 301 £L) 

1 „ * SUta., p. 1455 mentions only five dharmas in connection with 
the third bhumi. Except the first there is very little agreement among 
the three works Miu. .S'ctta.* and Da£a,. 
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and Avidya become weak, those due to wrong views 
(miechadifctki) having been, already destroyed. He gets rid 
of raga, dvesa and moha, and the following asayas are puri- 
fied; ksantisauratya (forbearance with gentleness), akhilya- 
madhurya (sweetness without hindrance), akopya (non-anger), 
aksubhita (non-agitation), alubkita (non-covetousness) anun- 
namavanama (non-elation and non-depression), sarvakrfcapra- 
tikrfcanam niskanksa (non-desire for remuneration for works 
done), asa thyamaya vita (non-deceit) and agahanata (non- 
mysteriousriess). Of the four samgrahavastus, he increases 
arthacarya in a great measure, and of the ten paramitas he 
improves ksantipar&mita, but not the rest. 

In this description of the third blnimi if will be noticed 
that the bodhisattvas apart from the extraordinary qualities 
peculiar to them commence practising the eight dhyanas 
(jhanas), the four brahmaviharas, and the six abhijhas. 
Their fetters relating to Kama, Rupa, Rhava, and Avidya 
become weak, and those due to drsfci are destroyed. 
Their raga, dvesa, and moha are completely destroyed. 

In the Hlnayana system also, an adept after completing 
the sllas attempts to rise higher and higher in the training 
of mind through samadbi . 1 The Visuddhimagga 2 treats in 
detail the practices that are classed under samadhi. They 
are the four jhanas with the help of forty kammatthanas 
(bases of meditation), ten anussatis (objects of remem- 
brance), four brahmaviharas, the four aruppa (higher) jha- 
nas, two bhavanas, ten iddhis, and six abhihnas, all of 
which, it will be observed, are included in the third bhumi. 
The Visuddhimagga also tells us that an adept after complet- 
ing the cifcta practices becomes an Anagami, i.e., he will mot 
be reborn any more in the Kamadhatu . 3 He gets rid of 
the five orambhagiyas (lower), viz., sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha, 
plla-bbataparamasa, kamacekanda and vyapada , 4 completely 
destroys raga, dosa and moha, and removes wholly 

l Vis. M. t p. Si. 2 Ibid., ch. IL 

3 Pug, p. Cy., p* 198 ; oraqi vuccati kamadhatu. 

4 The first three are destroyed by the Sotapattis and Sakadagamis ; 

so in this stage only the last two are destroyed. See ante, pp. 204, 285* 
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kamasava, and partially bhavasava and avijjasava. 1 He 
comes into existence as an upapatika (self-born 2 ) and 
attains Nibbana. 

The Anagamis are divided into five sub-classes 3 * called : 

(1) Antaraparimbbavi, i.e., those who practise the path to 
destroy the five higher (uddhambhagiya) samyojanas Just 
after coming into being and before reaching the middle of 
their lives. 4 

(2) Upahacca ( = Upapadya of j£o^a)-parinibbayi, i,e. 9 those 
who practise the path to destroy the five higher samyojanas 
after the middle and a little before the end of their lives. 5 6 

, (3) Asankharaparinibbayi, Le., those who attain, parinibbana 

by putting an end to kilesas with a little trouble and without 
great effort (appadukkhena adhimattam payogam akatva)/ 
The EoSa explains it as those who attain Nirvana* without 
effort because they are not energetic. 7 The Anguliara Wikmjtt 
gives us a different interpretation. It says that those who 
complete the fourth Jhana, develop the five balas and 
five indriyas, and attain parinibbana in this life are called 
Asankharaparinibbayi. 8 

(4) Sasahkharaparinibbayi, *.&; those who attain parinibbana 
by putting an end to kilesas with great trouble and great effort 
(dukkhena kasirena adhimattam payogam kafcva). 9 The Koia 
explains it as those who attain Nirvana without relaxing 
the exercises because they are energetic. The AAgutiara 
Nikaya explains it as those who look upon the body as 
evil fasubha), food as loathsome and all constituted things 

1 Palis, M., p. 118. 

2 In the Suddhavasalokas (Pug. P. Qy. t p. 198). 

3 Vis. M. t p. 710. The Koia adds five more to this list. See In. mjm. 
Pug. P, (7//., p. 200 calculates 48 clasess of Anagamis out of these five. 

4 Pug. P., p. 16. Ko6a, VL 87 explains it differently. 

5 Pug . P. Cy. 9 p. 199 ; ayukkhayassa asanne ttiatvS. It may be re- 
marked in this connection that the length of lives in these existence! 
is counted by thousands of kalpas. Rosa* VI, p. 211 explains it as 
those who attain sop adig esani r vans - dhat u immediately after birth. 

6 Pug. P. Cy. 9 p. 

% RoSa, VI, p. 211. * : 

3 Anguliara, II, p. 156. 

; ; lt 9 Pug. P . Gy, 9 p. 199; see Vis. M ** p. 453 sasah khara-pubbapay oga* , ' 
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as disgusting. They cogitate on the transitoriness of things 
and death, and make their minds steady. They develop 
greatly the five balas and five indriyas. 1 

(5) Udjlhamsota Akanitthagami, t.e., those Anagamis who do 
not attain parinibhana while they are in the Aviha heaven 
but rise higher and higher until they reach the Akanittha 
heaven where they attain Nibbana. 2 . . 

Thus we see that the Hlnayanic Anagami stage is parallel 
to the Mahayanic third bhumi. 

The practices of the fourth, fifth and sixth bhumis corres- 
pond to the Adhipanna practices of the Hlnayanisfcs. In the 
Bodh isaltvabhumi, three bhumis are put under Adkiprajna- 
vihara, the reason being that the Bodhisattva acquires 
Fra jo a by three different means (tribhir mukhaih), viz., 
budhipaksika dharmas, the four truths, and the causa! law. 
So it subdivides this Vihara into three : 

(1) Bodhipaksyapratisamyuktadhiprajnavihara (practice of 
Prajnl with reference to the Bodhipaksika dharmas); 

(ii) Satyapratisariiyuktadhiprajrla vihara (practice of PrajM 
with reference to the Truths) ; and 
(in) Pratltyasamutpadapratisamyuktadhiprajfiavihara (prac- 
tice of Prajiia with reference , to the law of causation). 

t Aflguilara, II, p. 15G. Of. Koia, VI, p. 212 f». The Anagamis (1) 
and {4} are of sharp faculties, {2) and (3.) of mild ' faculties. ' (3) 
and (4) practise the dhyanas while (I) and (2)- are, described without 
any mention of dhyanas. About the precedence of (3) to (4), see 

Koia } VI, p. 212. 

2 See Ko$a* VI. 37, p. 213 for two kinds of Urdhvasrotas : (i) Akaai§- 
thagS and (ii) Haivasamjfianasamjilayatanaga.,; 

The Akanisthaga are divided again into three sub-classes: 

(a) Fluta (one who soars high); on account of dhyanas practised by 
him, he is bom in the Brahmakayika heaven and lastly he is born in 
the Akanistha heaven where he attains Nirvana; 

(h) Ardhapluta (one who soars only half-way) ; on account of dhyanas 
practised by Mm, he is born in the Brahmakayika heaven, ■ from which.,, 
he passes to Suddhavasa and thence to Akanistha' to attain Nirvana 
there; and ■ 

(c) Sarvacyuta ; before entering into Akanistha heaven, he passes 
across ail the heavens except Mahabrahma. An Anagami cannot 
have two existences in one heaven because he always rises higher 
and higher. 
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IV, ARCJSMATI OR BODHIPAKSTTAPRATISAMYtlKTi- 
DHI PRA J X AVIHAR A 

A Bodhisattva passes from the third to the fourth 
Miami after acquiring the ten dharmalokas U,, cffcer ob- 
taining insight into satfevadhatu (world of sentient beings), 
lokadhatu (various worlds), dharmadhatu {universe), 
akasadhatu (space), vrjnanadkatu (world of consciousness), 
kamadkatu (world of desires), rupaclliafu (world of forms), 
arupyadhatu (world of formlessness), udaruclhynsayndhimuku- 
dhatu (spheres of noble intention and aspiration) and mftkntmya- 
dhyasayaclhimuktidhatu (spheres of magnanirn ous intention 
and aspiration). 

He becomes an accomplished member of the Tathagata 
family by acquiring the following ripeners of knowledge, — 
unbending aspiration, implicit faith in the three ratnas, clear 
perception of the origin and decay of samskaras, of the 
non-origination of things in reality, of the incoming and out* 
going of the world, of sainsara (worldly existences) and nirvana 
(cessation), and of the actions of beings of the various spheres. 

He practises the four smrtyupasthanas (earnest thoughts) 
and exerts to acquire further merits and preserve the merits 
already acquired and not to commit evil actions any more. 
He practises the rddhipadas, the five indriyas 2 and balas, 
the seven bojjhangas and the eight xnargas. 8 

In' this bhumi he gets rid of satkayadrsti and its rele- 
vant factors and performs actions leading only to sanibodbL 

As he acquires the various qualities of this bhumi, his 
mind becomes softer, aspiration stronger, compassion for 
the sentient beings greater, and consequently he becomes more 
and more energetic . 4 His doubts are removed and his 
cittasaya becomes immeasurable. 

He now takes ordination , 5 His. kusalamulas become of 
the purest kind. Of the four samgrahavastus he develops 
samanarthata (feeling of equality) and practises the vfrya- 
paramita of the ten paramitas. 


1 Cf. B. Bk., pp, 14-5. 

2 Viz '4 Sraddha, Virya, Bmrti, Samadhi and Prajfia, 
* Cf. B. BK p. 15. 
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V. SUDUBJAYA OB SaTYAPBATISAMYUKTA- 
• DHIPBAJNAVIHABA 

A Bodhisattva passes from the fourth to the fifth bhumi 
by developing the cittasayavisuddhisamata 1 (uniformity and 
purity of intention) relating to the following ten matters: 
doctrines of the past, present and future Buddhas, moral 
precepts, mental discipline, removal of wrong views and doubts, 
knowledge of the right and wrong path, practice of the 
Bodhipaksika dharmas, and the duty of elevating beings 
morally. 

In this bhumi, on account of the repeated practice of the 
various Bodhipaksika dharmas, the possession of a still more 
purified intention , 2 the comprehension of tathatva (thatness) 
of all dharmas, and the further increase of his aspiration, 
compassion, love, etc., he understands the four Aryasatyas . 3 
He becomes proficient in understanding the 

(a) Conventional truth (samvrti) on account of catering 
to the wishes of other beings ; 

(b) Transcendental truth (paramarfcha) on account of fol- 
lowing only one path; 

(c) Truth of signs (laksana) by realising the generic and 
particular characteristics of things (svasamanyalaksana) ; 

(d) Truth of analysis (vibhaga) by knowing the various 
divisions of dharmas ; "a - v 

(e) Truth of overcoming (nistlrana) on account of knowing 
the real condition of skandhas, dhatus, ayatanas, etc ; 

1 The fourth bhumi in the Mtu. is not very clearly described. It 
mentions some evils which retard the progress of a Bodhisattva and 
speaks about the avaivartika qualities attained or to be attained. 
See Shta.y pp. 1455, 1462-3, which gives a slightly different list. 

2 CL B. Bh,, p. 16. The Mtu. (p. 110} says that the citta of a 
bodhisattva when passing from the fourth to the fifth bhumi realises 
*' adlptam sarvabhavam ragadvesamohebhyah”. But this is mentioned 
in the Dana, in connection with the 3rd. bhumi (see ante, p. 267). 
The account of the Bata. is also different and speaks only of some 
disciplinary rules. It says that in this bhumi a bodhisattva avoids 
grhisamstava, bhiksuni-samstava, kulamatsarya, samganikasthana, 
atmotkarsana, vyapada, parap&msana, daiakulalakarmapatha, mans, 
stambha, viparyass, raga, dvesa and moha. (Bata,, pp. 1456, 1463-5). 

* B, Bh, p. 16. ' : 



(f) Truth of things (vastu) by subjecting his body and 
mind to afflictions; 

(g) Truth of origin (prabhava) on account of births; 

(h) Truth of decay and non-origin (ksayanutpfida) on ac- 
count of the complete suppression of all sufferings ; 

(i) Truth of the knowledge of the path (margajnanava- 
tlra) ; and 

(j) Truth of the origin of Tathagata knowledge (tafchaga* 
tajnanasamudaya) on account of attaining knowledge in all 
its details and for following the bodhisattvabhumis. 

Having known the truths he realises that all the consti- 
tuted things are essenceless, false. He pities the ignorant 
beings who undergo repeated births and the consequent 
sufferings for not knowing the truth and wishes that all his. 
merits be transferred to them for their happiness, training, 
and ultimate emancipation. 

In this bhumi he becomes smrtiman, Le., does not get 
bewildered, matiman for having clear knowledge, gatiman 
for knowing the sense in which a sutra is uttered, hrlmiin 
for preserving himself as well as others, dhrtiman for prac- 
tising the disciplinary rules, and buddhiman for being pro- 
ficient in ascertaining what is proper and improper and such 
other things . 1 His desire and energy for acquiring further 
merits and rendering service ' to beings become greater and 
greater. He pleases the beings by means of ail the four 
samgrahavastus, by .showing : his rupakaya, by giving dis- 
courses on the doctrines, on the Bodhisattva practices, on 
the greatness of Tathagatas, on the evils of the world, on 
the virtue of acquiring Buddhsjnana, and by performing 
miracles. For establishing the Buddha dharma he also 
acquires the secular sciences, viz., mathematics, medicine, 
poetry, drama, metallurgy, astronomy, etc / 2 

■He sees the Buddhas, and hears the dharma from them. 
He renounces the world, becomes a dharmabhanaka. Of the 
ten paramitas, he likes dhyaaaparamita. 



VI. Abhimukhi ob PratItyasamftpadapratisamyukta- 

DHXPRAJNAVIHABA 

A Bodhisattva, on the completion of the margas, passes to 
the sixth bhumi and realises the ten kinds of sameness , 1 
viz.) the sameness of all dharmas on account of their being (!) 
animitta (baseless), (ii) alaksana (signless), (iii) anutpada (origin- 
less), (iv) ajata (unborn), (v) vivikta (detached), (vi) adivisud- 
dha (pure in the very beginning), (vii) nisprapahca (inexpres. 
sible), (viii) anayuha-niryuha (non-taken and non-re jec ted), 
(ix) mayasvapnapratibhasapratisrufckopama (similar to dream, 
illusion, or echo), and (x) bhavabhavadvaya (identity of 
existence and non-existence). 

Looking upon all things in this manner,, the bodhisattva 
through Ms deep faith reaches the sixth bhumi but does not 
yet attain the anutpattikadharmaksanti (faith in the non- 
origination of things by nature}. As mahakaruna predomin- 
ates in his mind, he pities the beings who, on account of 
their ignorance, think of the things of the world as originat- 
ing, decaying and possessing a soul (atman). Not knowing the 
truth, they walk along the wrong path, are moved by merits 
and demerits, and thus have some abhisamskaras (thought- 
constructions). The thought-seed (citta-bijam) thus produced 
by the abhisamskaras becomes contaminated (sasrava), being 
full of upadana (attachment to existence) and productive of 
birth, old age, death and rebirth. Then by the thought- 
creation of karma-ksetra (fields of action), ignorance and 
desire, a net of views is woven, from which com© name and 
form (nama-rupa) ; from them arise in succession the five 
organs of sense, contact, feeling (vedana), abhinandana 
(enjoyment) combined with trsna (desire), attachment (upa- 
dana), desire for existence (hhava), and five skandhas dis- 
tributed into fi ve classes of beings (gatipancaka). These beings 
fade into old age, despair, etc. The bodhisattva comprehends 
that there is really no doer of these, which, being 'by 
nature uncreated by any power (anabhoga, sanfcilaksana), dis- i; 

i Of. B, Bh p. IS. The Mtu. (I, p. 120) does not speak of any^, 
thing particular in this bhumi. It simply says that a bodhisattva by' 
associating with the meditating ascetics (yogaearas) and by develop- 
ing gamatha and vipa^yana passes from the oth to the 6th bhumi. 
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appear and there is no destroyer of them. The bodhisattva 
'further realises that tb e non-comprehension of the highest 
Truth is avidyS (ig n0* ame ) ™d avidya is the source 0 f 
samskaras, which pro$ ace the tirsfc elfcta-vijfiana with its 
concomitant (sahaja) th e ^ our Hpadana-skandhas, from which 
arise name and form ^ gradually the mass of sufferings. 
The tree of suffering & rows without any doer, or feeler 
(karakavedakarahifca). $° ^ le re alises that these three worlds 
are all mere thought^ 0Jastn3c ^ on s (cittamatram vad idaip 
traidhatukam). 1 

Through his eomprek ensioa of the law of causation from 
the ten different standp a * nts an ^ on account of his being 
convinced of the fact $ a t there is no doer or feeler, and 
no creator (asvamika), ^ that things are subject to cause 
and condition, and devoid an 7 essence, detached from every- 
thing else, and essentially non-existing, the bodhisattva realises 
the sunyata-vimoksamiil^ a (release of essencelessness). 2 Then 
by comprehending that bhavangas (the links in the chain 
of causation) are by u^ are extinct; (s vabha va -nirod h a) , he 
does not notice any db a ' raaan ™^tta (basis of dharmas} and 
thus he attains animitta^™°^amukha (release of baseless- 
ness). Lastly, on accost °^kis understanding the sunyata 
and animittata of all bhavangas, he does not really seek 
any vimoksa, though H kee P s U P the appearance of doing 
so out of compassion fo r innumerable beings ; hence he 
obtains apranihita-vimo^ ma ^ a (release of desirelessriess). 
.Keeping mahakaruna bef° re completes the bod hy an gas 

which are still iacompl* and ^eing convinced of the fact 
that the samskaras proc^ ^ rom the assemblage of, or connec- 
tion with, materials tli^ are nature non -originating and 
non-decaying, he turns W s to asangajnana (knowledge 
free from attachment) called Prajiiaparamitavihara s and 
develops it greatly. He Poetises all the s'unyata, animitfca 
and apranihita samadhis aac * develops ten asayas for rising 
higher and higher in spiritual attainments and gong 
beyond every possible cb^c of fall to Sravaka or Pratyeka* 

1 The Pratfiyasamutpada i^P^med here from ten different stand- 
points, see Dasa., pp. 48-51. See ante, pp. 210-1, 

a Of. Bn BK, p. 18. sCf * B « p. 1& 
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buddha stages. Of the ten paramitas he greatly develops 
the prajnaparamita . 1 

A bodhisattva by passing through these bhumis attains all 
the qualities of an arhat besides those which are indispensable 
to a bodhisattva. He is now an arhat because, as the Lanka* 
vaiara says, he is now free from the thought-constructions 
(vikalpa) of dhyana (meditation), dheya (objects of meditation), 
samadhi (concentration), vimoksa (release), bala (powers) 
abhijna (higher knowledge). Mesa (afflictions) and duhkha 
(misery ). 2 

We have seen that, according to the Hmayanists, an adept 
on completion of the panha practices becomes an arhat. 
Buddhaghosa devotes the last twenty chapters of the VisuddM- 
magga to the elucidation of the various matters which comprise 
the Pannabhumi. In this bhumi 3 the adept is expected to 
examine analytically the five skandhas (constituents of the 
body), the twelve ayatanas (fields of the organs of sense), 
twenty kinds of indriyas (faculties), four truths, and the twelve- 
linked chain of causation. These are only the preliminary 
practices of the Pahnabhumi. These help the adepts to com- 
plete the bhavanamarga. We have seen 4 that the hhavana- 
marga commences in the sixteenth moment, i.e., the last 
moment of the darsana-marga when the adept becomes 
srotapanna. So the adepts while progressing along the stages 
of sanctification complete the slla- and citta-visuddhis and 
partially- the visuddhi relating to pamla. These visuddhis, as 
classified in the Visuddhimagga 5 and the Abhidhammattha - 
sangdha 6 are 44 (i) ditthivisuddhi (purity of views), kankhavita- 
rana-visuddhi (purity by which all the sixteen classes of doubts 
with reference to the past, present and future are transcended) ; 
maggamaggananadassanavisuddhi (purity consisting in the dis- 

x S'ata., p. 1456 says that a Bodhisattva in this bhumi completes 
the six paramitas and avoids the following six thoughts : gravakaeittam, 
pratyekabiiddhacitfeam, paritarsanacittam, anabalmacittam, durmanas« 
kacittam and viksepacittam. 

2 Lafika p. 120. 3 Vis, M., p. 443« 

4 See ante, pp. 253 £L 5 Vis, M., pp. 443, 587ff® 

« Mrs. Rhys Davids has lucidly explained these visuddhis in her 
Intro, to the Compendium ; her English rendering has been adopted 
here ; for further details, see Comp . of Phil,, pp, 65ff. 
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fcinguishing of the actual path from that which is not the path) ; 
patipadananadassanavisuddhi (purity of insight during the 
progress of the practice of discernment), and hanadassana- 
visuddhi 1 (purity-insight or path -insight). 2 In the arhat 
stage, the adept gets rid of the five remaining samyojanas 
( uddhambhagiyas) , all kilesas (afflictions), asavas (impurities) 
and comprehends finally the real sense of the four truths. Le., 
he obtains perfect knowledge and his mind is completely freed. 
He will have no more rebirth and will attain Nibbana. This is 
also borne out by the description of the arhats that we find in 
the Prajnaparamitas and other Mahayana texts. It generally 
runs thus ; An arhat is kslnasrava (devoid of the four asravas). 
nisklesa (free from afflictions), vasibhuta (with a well-controlled 
self), suvimuktacitta (with the mind completely freed), suvi- 
muktaprajna (with knowledge cleared up), ajaneya (well- 
bred), krtakrtya (doer of all that is to be done) ; apakrfca- 
bhara (relieved of the burden of five skandhas), anupr£pta. 
svakartha (successful in achieving the object of life) and 
par iksmabha vasamy o j ana (free from the fetters of rebirth). 

Corresponding to the two classes of sotapannas called 
Saddhanusarl and Dhammanusarl, the arhats are also divided 
into two classes : Ubhatobkagavimutta and Patina vi mutt a. 8 
The former comprises those who realise the eight vimokkhas 
(releases ) 4 and destroys their asavas (impurities) by pafma 
(knowledge) while the latter comprises those who do not realise 
the eight vimokkhas but destroy their asavas by pail ml . 5 

All the arhats, it seems, did not possess the patisambki- 
das, which a bodhisattva acquires among others in the ninth 


, 1 Vis, M., p. 672: sotapattimaggo sakadagamimaggo anagamimaggo 
arahattamaggo ti imesu pana catusu maggesu rianam fianadassanavisu* 
ddhinama. 

2 Buddhaghosa calls these five visuddhis 4 sarira ’ while the slla- and 
citta- visuddhis 4 mula.’ See Vis. M,, p. 443. 

3 See ante, p. 251. 

4 Digha, II, pp. 70-1 (up to saSnSvedayifcanirodha). 

5 Ibid. 9 II, p. 71 ; Pug. P., p. 14 ; AnguUara, IV, p. 453 ; Koia f VI. S3. 
The Anguttara, IV, pp. 452-3, however, says that the PaMSvimutta. 

' • attains the eight vimokkhas, and omits the words “ kSyana phaealtvS * f 
<■ which are mentioned in connection with the Kayasakk&ins and Hbbato- 
bhagavimutt&s* . 



bhumi. It is often found that an arhat who possessed p&ti- 
sambhida also was specially described as sahapatisambhida 
arahattam papuni (i.e. 3 attained arahathood with patisam- 

bMda}, 1 2 ^ 

With the sixth bhumi, our comparison of the Hlnayanie 
and Mahayanie stages ends. The accounts of the remaining 
four fohumis have nothing to do with the Hlnayanie practices, 
and besides, the attainments for which a bodhisattva per- 
forms the tasks of these fohumis were unknown to the 
Hlnayanists. From the seventh bhumi really commence the 
attempts of the bodhisattva to realise the dharmasunyata, 
the nirnimittata of things cognised by us, and the four 
bhumis only indicate the gradual development of this knowl- 
edge of bodhisattvas until the Tabhagatabhumi, in 
which he becomes a perfect Tathagata and one with all the 
other Tathagatas. The Hlnayanists, of course, accord a 
very high position to Buddha with the extraordinary 
powers and attributes, some of which are found mentioned 
in connection with the last four bhumis. 


VII. Dubangama ob Sabhisamskaba-sabhqga- 

NIBNIMITTA « VIH ABA 

A Bodhisattva after completing the bodhisattvamarga 
enters into the seventh bhumi. He now commences practis- 
ing a different and superior path aided by the ten kinds of 
knowledge of expedients (upayaprajnajnana) *. The ten kinds 

are as follows; He 

i. (a) possesses a mind well-trained by the meditations of 
sunyata, animitta and apranihita ; (5) appears as if acquiring a 
collection of great merits and knowledge; 

ii (a) comprehends the essencelessness (nairatmya-nihsattva) 

1 Mil, p. 18; DhP. A II, pp, 58, 78, 93; Anguttam, II, p. 160; 
SEriputta attained it within a fortnight after his ordination ; Mahammsa * 
pp. 3-6 : pabinnattfoadinananarn pitak&ttay adharinam . . . .arhantanam * 
p. 54 ; ehajabhififie tepitak© pabhinnapatisambhide, etc. 

2 B. Bh., p. 19. It should be noted that there are two sections in 
each of the ten kinds of knowledge or activities of the bodhisattva, 
the first section being indicated as (a) representing his actual, and the 
second as (b) the expedients (up ay akau&aly a) adopted \ by him for 
the sake of ordinary human beings. 



of all dharmas; (6) does not give up me ’ 

viz, karuna, maitrl, mudita and upeksa; 

iii. (a) 'collects the best of all merits; ( 5 ) does nodding to 

a Tv. dh (™remains detached from the three dliatus; ( 6 ) shows 

also his doings in the three dhatus; ,, w . 

v (a) frees himself absolutely from all afflictions (kksas) . 
(6) performs actions needed for eradicating raga, dvesa etc. 

° f raises the non-duality (advaya) of all things which 
are like mirage, echo, etc. ; (i) shows also his various actions, 
discriminations, and immeasurable aspirations, 

vii. develops a mind well aware of the sameness of all 

viii. (a) merges himself in the dharmakaya of all Buddhas , (6) 
shows also his rupa-kaya with its major and minor laksanas : 

. |x, acquires tlie voice of tb.0 ■ Tatkagata j auc 

x. (a) comprehends the time distinguished as past, present 
and future as one moment (ekaksanatryadhvanubodliam) , 
c „i.-e nf the world his existence m the 


lor even a moment he does not remain dissociated from 
marga-ahhinirhara (activities relating to the path), ami 
jnanabhirhara (activities relating to jnana). He completes 
all the ten paramitas 1 2 and the four samgraka vastus, four 
adhistb ana s and thirty-seven bodhipaksika dharmas. He 
is now endowed with kayakarma and vakkarma, pure accord- 
ing to the aspiration of the bodhisattva, the ten kusala- 
karmapathas practised by Samyaksambuddhas and performs 
spontaneously the functions connected with the worldly arts 
and crafts (silpasthanakarmasthana) which were mastered 

1 Laftka., p. 192, tells us that the bodhisattvas in this bhumi 
cannot see the manomayadharmakSya of the Tathagata. 

2 Dasa pp 56-7- It will be observed that the pe -armtas are 

counted here as ten, i.e., adding to the usual six (7) UpSyakaufSalya, 
£8) Pranidhana, (9) Bala and (10) Jnana. See ante, p. 12. _ 

s Daea.. pp. 57-8 gives briefly a comparative statement . of the 
previous six bhumis and the seventh bhumi. All the attainments 
acquired hitherto up to the seventh bhumi are completed spontaneously 
/or.sv.WArm'i bv the bodhisattvas in the later bhumie. 
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by him In the fifth bhumi, 1 and is now the teacher of beings 
of the three thousand worlds 2 and has no equal In asaya 
(aspiration) and exertion (prayoga) excepting, of course, 
those bdclhlsattvas who are in the higher bhumis. He has 
now in front of his mind all dhyanas, samadhis, sama- 
pattis, abhijnas and vimoksas, which will be completed 
in the following bhumis. He now practises many samadhis 
and goes beyond the Sravaka and Pratyekabuddha bhumi and 
approaches the Prajnajnanaviearanabhami. 3 

He attained nirodha in the sixth bhumi, and in the 
seventh, he entered into and arose out of it but it should 
not be thought that he is subject to nirodha because he is 
above the delusion (vitarkadosa) of the Sravakas, viz,, that 
nirodha is samskrtatyanta vyupasama (the ultimate ces- 
sation of the constituted things). 4 It Is one of the excellences 
of bodhisattvas that they rise up to, and remain in, the 
bhutakoti-vihara (i.e., ultimate possible state of sentient 
existence) 5 & but are never subject to nirodha. 

Armed with great powers, meditation, and knowledge of 
expedients, he manifests himself in the world, shows his aspira- 
tion for Nirvana, and surrounds himself with a large number of 
followers, but he remains mentally detached from everything. 
According to his pranidhana he appears in the tridhatu to 
rescue beings from misery, but he is not contaminated by 
the worldly impurities. Though he has the Buddhajiiana 
he shows himself as belonging to the class of Sravakas or 
Pratyekabuddhas, or even as subject to the snares of Mara 
and the influences of heretical teachers, going even so far 
as to sever himself from the Buddhadharma, take to worldly 
rites, or the enjoyments of the worlds and heavens. 

i See ante , p. 272. 2 CL B. Bk. } p. 20. 

8 BaSa,, p. 60 accounts for the reasons of Bodhisattva’s repeating 

the performances of the first or other bhumis. Cf. B, Bh», p. 20. 

4 In fact this shows the line of demarcation between the Sravakas 

and the Bodhisattvas. 

& Of. Bhavagra or Bhavagraparama=Nev&sannanasaiifiayatana. KoSa, 
VI, 37 fn. Cf. also Blgha , II, p. 156: When Buddha was attaining 

parinibbana it was said that he nevasannanasannayatana-samapattiya 
vuithahitva samla-vedayita-nirodham samapajji.” Then /he,: mmm. 
down from there and attains parinibbana in the fourth jhana* 
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He sees many Buddhas, hears from them, the law, and acts 
according to their directions. His faith In the abstruse 
dharma (gambhiradharmaksanti) is purified- He greatly de- 
velops the npayakansalya-paramita , 1 # 


VIII. AC ALA OB ANABHOGA-HIBNrMITTA-VIHARA 

A Bodhisattva after completing the seven bhumis and 
purifying the marga by means of knowledge and expedients, 
collecting merits, forming the great resolutions fmaMpmm- 
dhanas), establishing himself In the four adhisthanas (viz., 
satya, tyaga, upasama and prajna), and so forth, he com- 
prehends that all things are without origin, growth, sign, 
decay, change and are by nature non-existent, and that their 
beginning, middle and end are all the same; in short, he 
comprehends the tathata ' (thatness) of all things . I 2 * He goes 
beyond the thought-constructions due to citta and mano* 
vijnana and knows that ail dharmas are same like akasa and 
thus he establishes himself in the anutpattikadharmaksanti 
(the faith that things have no origination) 8 . As soon m he 
acquires ksanti he is established in the eighth bhiimi (Acall 4 * * * ) 
and is above all enjoyments. He is possessed of dharma, s 
which are spontaneous (anabhoga), and hence, has no anxiety 
for matters relating to kaya, vak and citta, is free from all 
thought-constructions produced by the movements of thought 
and is established in the vipaka- dharmas (completion). He 
does not, in fact, practise the rules of conduct (samudaclras) 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and Sravakas. 

I The Mtu. (I, p. 127) says nothing in particular about this bhSmi 

except that a bodhisattva practises self-control for doing good to 

beings. 

The S'ata. (p. 1457} speaks of forty dharmas relating to the non- 
-•''existence of soul and other worldly things, and the realisation of lil- 
nyata and allied matters. Hence, it gives the gist of the practices 

mentioned in the Basa. 

s CL' B. Bh p. 21. The Mtu. (I, p. ISO) simply tells us that the 
Bodhisattva develops mahakaranasamprayuktara eittam for -going from 
the seventh to the eighth bhumi and completes the account of the 
’ ! ' eighth bhumi by mere enumeration of some legendary nsmw* , ■ 

'WA ‘ ,,® Of* B.‘ p* 22; see also pp. 49, 273. 

; 4 Of. Lanka., pp. 221-2, 226. 
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He is now asked by the Buddhas to exert for acquiring 
the ten balas and four vaisaradyas which he up till now has 
not acquired, and also to take into consideration the ruffled, 
afflicted? deluded state of mind of the ignorant people* He 
is then reminded of one of his previous resolutions that, 
dharmafca (Le. dharmas being without origin, decay and 
continuity) is not for Tathagatas only but that the Sravakas and 
Pratyek&buddhas should also be made to realise it. He is 
then asked by Buddhas to exert for possessing like them 
immeasurable body, knowledge, worlds, refulgence, purity of 
voice and limbs, dharmalokas, ksetras, sattvas and the variety 
of dharmas of the ten comers of the universe. The possession 
of * immeasurables J is of great value, far surpassing all the 
merits and knowledge acquired in the previous seven bhumis, 
because the merits and knowledge acquired hitherto were by 
means of exertion (sabhoga-karmana) while in the present 
bhumi the merits and knowledge are acquired spontaneously. 

On account of his acquiring spontaneously the upayakau- 
salvajnana (knowledge of expedients) and as the result of 
his efforts to acquire omniscience, he comes to know how 
and when a world comes into being, continues to exist, and 
then disappears, and which karma is responsible for it* He 
understands the smallness, greatness, Le*, every minute detail 
of the four elements, of the various classes of sentient beings, 
and their fields of action. Such detailed knowledge is needed 
by a bodhisattva, because he must appear among those sentient 
beings just as on© of them in order to make them feel that 
he is same as them and that it is possible for every sentient 
being to become a Buddha \ 

He develops ten vasitas 2 (control) over ayu (span of life 
betas (mind), pariskara (requisities), karma (action), upapatti 
(origin, Le,, birth), adhimukti (aspiration), pranidhana (reso- 
lution), fddfai (miracles), dharma (doctrines) and Jnana (knowl- 
edge). 

The bodhisattva at this stage can be said to possess 


I Da£a, t pp. 87-70 refers to the minute details of this knowledge, 
which is called Sarvakarajnati. The details are passed over 'her©.;, See i V. / - 
also KHriM (Bibl. Buddhica), Ch. I. 

■ ■, : 
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• inconceivable, . incomparable, immeasurable knowledge, and 
his actions are always faultless. He now possesses the 
pranidhanas, adhisthanas, paramitas, mahamaitrf, mahS* 
karana, dharanl, pratibhana, etc., in short, all fill armas 
which make a Buddha. Hence, this bhiimi is called Acala 
and there is no possibility of his going back from this bhiimi 
(avivartyabhumi). He is now a member of the Buddha 
family, and may be said to possess the Buddha gotra. He is 
....henceforth constantly attended by all the gods and Vajrapani , 1 

IX. Sadhumati or PratisamvibvihIea 

A Bodhisattva after acquiring and developing the apramana 
jnanas, dharanls, samadhis, abhijtias, minute knowledge 
of the lokadhatus, balas, and the vaisaradyas of the Tathagata 
mentioned in the previous bhumi, enters into the ninth 
bhumi 2 At this stage, he knows truly whether the dharmas 
are good, bad or indifferent, pure or impure, worldly or 
transcendental, conceivable or inconceivable, definite (niyata) 
or indefinite (aniyata), constituted or unconstituted. He knows 
the duties of the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, the Bodhi* 
sattvas, and the Tathagatabhumi. By the Intelligence thus 
derived, he knows correctly the habits or the nature of 
thoughts of beings, their afflictions (Mesa), actions (karma), 
faculties (indriya), aspiration (adhimukti), elements (dhatu), 
desire and intention (a^ayaausaya), birth according to desires 
(vasananusandhi) and the rasis (he., gotras). He knows the 
multifarious nature (nanatva) of thoughts (cifcfca), afflictions, 
karma, etc. 

The bodhisattva in this bhiimi is in a position to have, 
a very minute knowledge of the aims and qualities of every, 
being and so he is now capable of deciding the way in 
which a being is to be guided to the goal He therefore 
. modifies his teachings according to his judgment. 

He also takes the form of a dharmabhanaka 3 (preacher of 

1 S'ata,, p. 1458 gives the attainments of this bhiimi. They are 
similar to those described in the Dcu$a> Cf. Labkp*, p. 192. 

2 Mtu,, I, p. 141 mentions only some legendary names in this bhumi 
and speaks of nothing else. Cf. B. Bh. 9 p. 23. 

V 8 Of. B. Bh., p. 23 i see also ante, p. 272. 

^ 
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dharmas) In order to preserve the doctrines of the Teacher. 
On account of his immeasurable knowledge, he preaches 
the dharma in various ways, adopting the four praMsamvids 
(branched of logical analysis ). 1 By the practices of this 
pratisamvids and working as a dharma-preacher, he becomes 
a receptacle of dharma utterances. Possessed of dharanis 
and pratibhanas he preaches the dharma to beings of all 
lokadhatus and does the same in an infinite number of ways. 

Even in this bhumi he continues his own spiritual practices 
and never gets out of the sight of Buddhas. He greatly 
develops the bala-paramita, If he wishes, he can now 
become a Makahrahma , 2 

X. Bharmamegha or Parama-Vihara 

A Bodhisattva on completion of the duties of the ninth 
bhumi passes to the tenth , 3 Now he masters countless 
samadhis, and as the result, a lotus of infinite splendour and 
size appears and he is found to be seated on it with an 
equally resplendent body and established in the samadhi of 
omniscience (sarvajilajnanavisesabhiseka)* surrounded by 
countless bodhisattvas who are yet in any one of the nine 
bhomis and all looking at him. The rays of light issue forth 
from his body and make all beings happy . 4 5 While he is thus 
seated on the lotus, rays come forth from the Tathagatas 
and consecrate him as a Samyaksambuddha possessed of 
omniscience, and hence this bhumi is called AbkisekabhumL 

1 Viz., Dharma (nature or condition), Artha (analysis), Nirukti (etymo- 
logical analysis) and Pratihhana (context). It is difficult to find suitable 
expressions for the Pratisamvids. An idea, however, can be formed 
from the illustrative passages given in the DaSa., pp. 77-8. 

2 See Bate., p. 1458, It speaks of quite different matters, some of 

which appear in the Mtu,, I, p, 142, in connection with the tenth 
bhumi. c; A;" : 

3 The Mtu,, I, p, 142, has nothing corresponding to the account of 
the DoJa* It mentions something connected with the Bodhisattva’s 
descent from the Tusita heaven and birth in the world of mortal ■ 

4 Of. B, Bh., 24, 

* The wonders of ratal are described here as well as in the Pfeyna^ 
paramitas and other Mahay ana works. 
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He now knows thoroughly how the world and its dharmas 
appear and disappear, the innumerable functions of a Bud* 
dha, the countless bodhisattva-vimoksamukfaas, samadhis, 
dharanls, etc. He is now possessed of such smrti-lsausalya 
(expedients of memory) that lie can hold all dharmas show- 
ered on him (dharmamegha) by infinite Buddhas , 1 He can 
perform any kind of miracle. In this bhumi he greatly 
develops the jhana-paramita , 2 * 

It is after the tenth blrami that a bodhisattva becomes a 
Tathagata, and so the Lankavatam calls this stage Tatha- 
gatabhumi . 8 The Satasdhasrikd 4 also remarks that a boclhi* 
sattva in the tenth bhumi can be called a Tathagata, 

In the Hinayana literature one does not expect any account 
corresponding to that of the last four bkumis. The con- 
ception of Buddha among the Hfnayanists is more or 
less hazy and that is due to the fact that the intro- 
duction of the Bodhisattva conception in their litera- 
ture was only an after- thought, suggested undoubtedly 
by the Mahayanie speculations. They carefully avoided all 
metaphysical conceptions introduced by the Mahayanists in 
connection with the Bodhisattva and Buddha conceptions, 
though they could not offer a similar treatment .to the 
devotion-inspiring stories of the lives of the bodhisattvas. The 
Hfnayanists, consistent with their doctrinal principles, in- 
corporated in their literature a life of Buddha preceded by 
a short account of the Bodhisattva lives under the headings, 
Dureniddna and Avidureniddna. 5 These two Nidanm are 
nothing but the gist of stories current among the Mahayanisis, 
and possess trace, though very slight, of borrowings. Apart 
from the expressions like Buddhabija 6 and Abhinirhara , 7 the 
passage in which Sumedha brahmana says, “I have no need of 
nibbana by destroying the kilesas, like Dfpankara Bam- 


1 CL, B. BK p. 24. 

2 Shta., p. 1472 says that the bodhisattva in this bhumi obtains, besides 

the paramitas, Tathagatabalas, four vaisaradyas and four pratisamvi* 

ds, eighteen avenikadharmas, sarvakSrajfiata, sarvavasanaklelann- 

sandhiprahana and sarvabu<Mhadhannaparipuraua. 

8 LaAiS., p. 227. 4 S'aia., p. 1458. * jm., I, p. 2. 

« Ibid., I, p 16. Ibid., I, p. 14. 
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bala, 1 shall attain the highest sambodhi and by means of the 
boat of dharrna, I shall lead the men across the sea of trans- 
migration and attain parinibbana , 55 1 .shows clearly Mahaya- 
nic, or at least, semi-Mahayanic traces. But the Hlnayanists 
rejected tiot only the metaphysical speculations but also the 
stereotyped list of paramis of the Mahayanists. The Jatalca 
as well as the Mahahodhivamsa 1 2 states that the Buddhakara- 
ka dharrna is only ten paramis, viz., dana, sila, nekkhamma, 
pamla, viriya, khanti, sacca, adhitthana, metta and upekkha. 
This Is a list of their own making and does not agree with 
the Mahay inic list . 3 

Of the extraordinary spiritual powers attained by a Buddha, 
the Hfnayanists say very little. We have in the Nikdyas 
the remark that Buddhas (including Paecekabuddhas) attain 
perfect knowledge by themselves, and by following the 
dharrna unheard before . 4 A Samyaksambuddha preaches the 
dhamma and becomes the founder of a religion, and the lead- 
er of men and the gods. He is sabbaiihu (omniscient ) 5 
and his knowledge in any matter whatsoever does not re- 
quire any avajjana (reflection) ; he possesses ten balas, and 
four vesarajjas. In the Kathavattlm 6 there is a discussion' on 
this topic, viz,, whether the powers of a Tathagata are the 
same as those of a Savaka — a point raised by the Andha- 
kas on the basis of the Anumddha-samyuita . 7 Among 
the powers of Buddhas referred to, there is nothing very 
special except the few mentioned above, and the Therava- 
dins were driven to an uncomfortable position by the 
question of the Andhakas. In their literature the Hinayanists 
tried to prove that a Buddha is a rare being and superior 
to the men and the gods, but they mention also that there 
is hardly any distinction between an Arhat and a Buddha 
except that the latter is a founder and teacher of a religion . 8 

1 JaL I, p. 14. 2 Ibid., p. 25 ; Mahahodhivamsa, p. 9. 

■ '* See anU, pp. 12, 278, 4 Ahguiiara, III, p. 9; Pug., P., p. 14. 

5 Majjhima, I, p. 482 sabbarlnu sabbadass&vl aparisesam nanadassa- 

nam patijanati. , 

6* Jfoi., in, 1. 2. 7 Samyutta, V, p. 304. 

8 For a comparison of the Sraivakas, Prafcyekabuddhas and Buddhas 

dee ch, II, pp. 80-4. Died, of Buddha, II, 1-3 ; III. 8, 
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CHAPTER V 

The Vinaya of the Mahayanists 

(HOW far it is an Adaptation of the Hinayana Vinaya) 

In the extensive literature of the Mahayanists in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations, we find some sutras, which can be 
classified under Vinaya, as has been done by Nanjio m 
Gataloque of the Chinese Buddhist TrvpitaJca , but n 

"tJ,. — the M that the “hi H SSf 
a well-eodified Vinaya corresponding to that of the H 3‘ 
nist« I-tsing, who was chiefly interested m the Vinaya, 
remarks that the Mahayanists had no Vinaya of their own 
2 L theirs was the same as that of the Hmay-st^ 
But at the same time, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
Mahayanists had a large number of sutras, which served the 
purpose of the Vinaya. Nanjio refers to some of them wil l 
the SUcsdsamuccaya and the Bodhicarydvatam furnish us with 
many such names. Some of these sutras are : 

(1) Bodhisattvacarydnirdeia 3 , a treatise apparently earn*, 
with the duties of a bodhisattva; and probably a work on 
the lines of Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatam. 

(2) Bodhisattva-prdtimoTcsa-sutm i , contaming many rules o 

1 Nanjio, Catalogue, col. 239f. 

2 l-Tainq, Takakusu’s trans., pp. xix, xxii* . 1 . ___ c 

3 Nanjio mentions two works under this name but the literal trans - 
lations of the Chinese titles are (i) BodUsattm-kusala-sila Sutra and i;) 
tdZaL Nimintdhara Sutra. (Nanjio gives “bhadra” for “kusala 

“f in b the m Cambridge° University Library there is a Ms^ entitled Eo^fo- 

ttva pratimoksa Sutra procured by Bendall from Nepa . ° 

the kind intervention of Dr. IS. J. Thomas I have been able to secure 
the Kma It a sma n wor k oovermg ten 

a, rotograp suggests that it should correspond to the 

' SL te4 tos 1 m, 1501 ofthe Taisho edition of the Tripitaka 
(Nanjio Nos. 1096, 1098) but on collation I find that toe is 

Lolutely no agreement. It, however, agrees very c osely with the 
Chinese text No. 1499 (of the Taisho ed. vol. 24-Nanjio, 1097). The S 
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the Pratimoksa type mixed up with admonitions characteris- 
tic of the Mahayana texts ; it contains, e.g ,, rules regarding 
the duties of a disciple towards his Acarya, ITpadhyaya, Saha* 
dharmika, etc., as also sermons on dana, ksanti, self-preserva- 
tion, the duties of grhi-bodhisattvas and so forth. 

(3) Bhilcsu Vinaya , which contains among other things 
some regulations governing the conduct of a monk, e.g., 
rules regarding the collection of alms, medicines 1 , etc, 

(4) Ahamgarbha-sutm, dealing with apattis and mulapattis 
along with the ceremonies connected with the worship of 
Akasagarbha bodhisattva for absolution from sins 2 . 

(5) Upali-pariprccha , wherein Upali is generally the inter- 
locutor and like the previous sutra, it also deals with 
apattis and anapattis 3 , papadesana (confession), etc. 

(6) Ugradattapariprccha 4 , in which Ugradatta grhapati 
(householder) is the interlocutor. It contains mostly the 
rules to be followed by grhi-bodhisattvas, and refers inci- 
dentally to the life of monks in the forest and so forth. 

(7) Eatnamegha sutra 5 , dealing with the duties of a 
forest recluse, collection of alms, medicines and so forth. 

(8) RatnaraH sutra®, which contains among other things 
the duties and functions of a V aiyavrtya monk ( i.e a 
bhiksu who wishes to undertake the duty of a secretary to 
the sangha) , the rules to he observed when the monks go on 
their rounds for alms, etc. 

There are many other works of a like nature from which 


3c is Bodhisattva-silakarma-paddhati (Nanjio renders it as “A com- 
position or treatise on the Bodhisattva’s sHakarma”), So the Bodhi- 
sattva Pratimoksa Sutra , from which passages have been cited in the 
Siksasamuccaya and Bodhicarydvatdra , is not the one, of which we 
have found the Sanskrit Ms. but is very probably the original of the 
Chinese translations, Nos. 1500, 1501, entitled 

1 See, e.g,, Bodhic,, p. 141; S'iksd,, p. 135. 

2 S'iksa., pp. 59ff . ; See Nanjio, 67, 68. 

3 Bodhic p. 139: Upali -pariprcchay am apattyanapattivibhagah. See 
Nanjio, 1109. It is placed under the heading: Hlnayana Vinaya. 

^ Nanjio, 23 (19) under Ratnakuta Class ; see also Nos. 33, 34. 

5 Nanjio, 151, 152. 

6 Nanjio, 23(44) places it in the Ratnakuta class. 
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quotations are to be found in the Siksasamuccaya and a list 
of which has been compiled by Bendall in his edition of the 
text. That the Mahayanists looked for the rules of conduct 
in these sufcras is evidenced by the remark in the Siksasa- 
muccaya that “ uktani ca sutrantesu bodhisattva-siksafiadani s? 
(the duties of the bodhisattvas are mentioned in the Sutran- 
tas 1 ). In the Bainameghasutra it is stated likewise that 
bodhisattvas should know that they cannot attain bodhi by 
merely observing the Prltimoksa rules and that they are to 
perform the duties prescribed by the Tathagata in the 
Sutrantas 2 3 . So also in the Caturdharmahasuira it is said 
that the bodhisattva duties are to be found in the Sutran- 
tas if they are frequently examined. How a bodhisattva is 
to conduct himself , and what siksapadas are to be observed 
are all described in the Sutrantas s . Thus we clearly see 
that the Mahayanists depended upon the rules scattered in 
the Mahayana texts and did not possess a cod© of the 
Vinaya rules. 

From the remarks quoted above it is evident that the 
Mahayanists adopted the PratimoJcsa rules of the Hlnayanists, 
though they pointed out their inadequacy for the attainment of 
Bodhi. The references in the Siksasamuccaya to 5 or 10 
siksapadas, to 250 siksapadas for bhiksus, or to 500 siksapadas 
for bhiksunis distinctly show that they were using some sort of 
a code, which was similar to, or had much in common with, 
the Hinayanic PratimoJcsa 4 ., The name of one of their texts, 
viz, y the Bodhisattva Prdtimoksa sutra may lead one to think 
that it is an adaptation of the Hinayanic Prdiimolcsa sutra, 
but' from the few quotations that we have in the Sikmscmu - 


1 S'ih8a, y pp. 17, 41 ; Bodhic,, pp, 91, 159. 

2 Siksd.) p. 17 ; Bodhic., p. 92 : “ kim tarhi yammani tathagatena 
tesu tesu sutrantesu bodhisattvasamudacara bodhisattva-iSiksapadani 
prajiiaptani tesu tesu may a giksitavyam iti 

3 8%hsa.) p. 41 : sutranam ca sadeksanad bodhisattvasiksapadani hi 
pray ah sutresv eva dfsyante, tesu tesu sutrantesu bodhisattva-samuda- 
c§ra bodhisattvasiksapadani prajnaptani ti vacanat”. 

4 S'iksa.) pp. 174-5 (Bhaisajyaguru-vaiduryaprabhardjasutra), About the 
number of the Pratimoksa rules in the Vinayas of various schools, see E. 
Waldschmidt, Bruchstilcke des Bhiksunl-prdtiTnoksa, pp, 2, 3. 
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ccaya it may be said that it is not a code of monastic rules like 
the Pratimoksa suira but a mixture of monastic rules with 
those about the general conduct of the bodhisattvas both lay 
and oroained x . The Siksdsamuccaya further hints that it is 
a compilation made from the Ratnaraii and other sutras 2 . 

The Mahay anisfcs, however,' give only a secondary place to 
the observance of the Pratimoksa rales. They say that a 
bodhisattva would be guilty of mulapatti (grave offence) 
if he says to anybody “ What will you do by following the 
Pratimoksa - Vinaya ? Develop your mind, for samyaksambodhi, 
read the Mahayana texts. If there be any evil already 
done by you in word, thought, or body it will be purified by 
your reading the texts 3 ”. But again it is also enjoined that a 
bodhisattva should not wholly depend upon the Pratimoksa - 
Vinaya , for if a bodhisattva observes the Pratimoksa rales for 
many kalpas, living on roots and fruits of trees but with the . 
mind attached to sravakayana, he is guilty of a grave offence 
Besides these remarks, one can also perceive from the customs 
of the Dhyana school about the ordination of monks, how the 
pratimoksa is relegated to a secondary position, De Groot 
tells us that the Dhyana school recognised the 250 Pratimoksa 
rales as the code of their clergy 5 „ The monks : are first ordained 
according to the Pratimoksa rales, and after two or three days, 
they pass through a second ordination according to the 
Brahmajala sutra s the accredited Vinaya of the later Maha- 
yanists, in order to attain to the dignity of' a bodhisattva. Thus 
we see that the MahaySnists could not or did not do away 
with the Pratimoksa rules. 

The only Mahayanic works accessible to us that can be 
called a code of disciplinary rules are the Chinese Brahmajala 
suira and the two works of Santideva, viz., Silcsasamuccaya 
and Bodhicarydvatdra . Santideva is a well-known figure in th© 
Buddhist world of the seventh century, and these two works 
of his are collections of excerpts from a large number of 
Mahayana sutras, gathered with a view to present a picture of 


1 See e.g. S'iJcm., pp, 37, 55, 144, 188, 

2 S'iksa., p, 55. 3 ibid., p. 61. 4 Md. P p. 

5 De Groot, Le code du Mahayana en Chine, p, 8, 
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the duties and functions of a bodhisattva \ As regards the 
Brahmajala sutra, Be Groot informs us that though it had 
existed from the first century A.D., cs it was not thought much 
of before 730 A.D.” 1 2 * This book was translated by Kumara- 
jlva and formed part of the great work Bodhisattva-hrdaya- 
hhumi z * The fact that Santideva had no occasion to refer to 
this work shows that it was not very popular in his times, 
or probably, it was not known to him as the other works on 
Bodhisattva duties were. Like other Mahavanic sutras on 
disciplinary rules, it also attempted to combine the ideal life of 
a bodhisattva, who might be a monk or a layman with that of 
a monk as a member of the sahgha. As the preliminary 
practices of a bodhisattva, it speaks of the twenty cittasayas 
(“ sentiers du debut ” 4 ) so many of which are found in the 
DaMhhumikasutra 5 , and it says that a bodhisattva must 
develop these before he can seriously think of attaining bodhi 
These cittasayas are followed by the mention of ten other 
qualities, called Vajras, which make the bodhisattva firm in 
his zeal and path. After acquiring these thirty qualities, the 
bodhisattva is to progress along the ten bhumis. 

The Prdtimoksa rules are enumerated in detail after these 
forty acquirements. The first part of the Prdtimoksa rules 
deals with the ten serious offences, making a bodhisattva 
guilty of Parajika. The first four of them are identical with 
the four Parajika offences of the Pdtimokkha sutta in Pali. They 
are abrahmacarya (misconduct), adattadana (stealing), vadha 
(killing), and uttaramanusyadharmalapa (laying claim to 
powers and knowledge not usually possessed by human 
beings). The additional six are : — 

(1) trading in intoxicating drinks or inducing others to do 
the same ; 

(2) divulging the offences committed, or the way in which 
they were committed by a grhf, bhiksu-bodhisattva, monk, 
or nun: 


1 Bendali’s Intro, to S'iksci,, p. v. 

3 Nanjio, Catalogue, No, 1087. 

4 De Groot, op, ciu , p, 20. 

5 See ante , ch. iv. 


2 D© Groot, op* ciu , p. 12. 
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(3) vaunting one’s own qualities and disparaging others 1 ; 

(4) giving nothing to the destitute, and even injuring 
them; 

(5) not forgiving a person who has injured the bodhisattva 
but ashed for pardon ; and 

(10) speaking ill of the Triratna. 

The second part deals with forty-eight other rules, which 
are considered secondary 2 . Most of them are found in the 
Pdtimokkha sutta or the Siksasamuccaya. They deal with 
rules regulating eating and drinking, confessing, treatment 
to be accorded to friends, teachers, etc., means of livelihood, 
forming pranidhanas, and so forth 3 . The Sutra under con- 
sideration is like many other Mahayana sutras an attempt 
to synthesise the life and ideal of a bodhisattva with those 
of a Hinayanic bhiksu. It is also a compilation like the 
Siksasamuccaya but it has confined itself more to the actual 
rules than the Siksasamuccaya does. 

The chief reasons for the inability of the Mahayanists to 
depend solely on the Hinayana code are the following : — 

(1) The Mahayanists kept in view the conduct not only 
of a bhiksu- (or pravrajita-) bodhisattva but also that of a 
grhl-bodhisattva. 

(2) The development of bodhicitta and the completion of 
the Paramitas played the chief role in the practices of a 
bodhisattva. 

(3) Too much stress was laid upon Karuna and Maitrf, 
which, in many cases, received approbation at the expense 
of the most fundamental rules of conduct 4 . 


Gehi-Bodhisattvas 


The early Hinayanists, as we have pointed out elsewhere 6 , 
gave very little attention to the spiritual needs of the laity. 
They adhered to the principle that the duties that should 
be performed by a person for the attainment of Nibbana 


1 Of. S'iksa., p. 98 : atmanam utkarsayema pararn va pamsayema, 

2 De Groot, op , tit., p. 40, 

3 Ibid., pp. 33f£. for details. 

* See, e.g., S'iksa p. 167. 5 See supra, ch. I, p. 3. 
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cannot be adequately clone by one living a family life and 
not retiring from, the world \ The discourses suitable for the 
householders were, according to them, the danakathaxp, 
sllakatham, saggakatham, kamanam adlnavam okaram sam- 
kilesam, and nekkhamme anisamsam 1 2 (discourses on gifts, 
moral precepts, heaven, dangers and evil consequences of 
desires, and the good fruits of retirement). It is only 'when 
the mind of the householders has been suitably prepared 
by. the discourses on the last two topics that the Ariya- 
saccas are explained to them. The questions may be asked, 
viz., how could there be lay-adherents like Aiiathapindika,. 
Bimbisara, Visakha, who had a prominent place in the then 
Buddhist society, and how is it that there are a few discourses 
in the Nileayas on the duties of a householder, on an ideal 
wife, and so forth 3 ? Without questioning the antiquity 
of some of these discourses, we may assert that they contain 
very little except some general advice for the spiritual up- 
lift of a person. The monks used to approach the house- 
holders more with a view to persuade them to leave the 
household life and become recluses than to continue to be 
householders and perform duties conducive to Nibbana. 
Later on, of course, one finds the laity formally taking the 
vow of five silas, or temporarily eight sllas 4 , but still they 
are not expected to derive the full benefits of the .religion 
without going through ordination. Anathapindika in spite 
of all his gifts and virtues was only a sotapanna at the time 
of his death 5 . This state of things, of course, could not 
continue long, and among the Hmayanists, there arose a 
new movement, which could be called semi-Mahayanic, for 


1 Sambadho gharavaso rajapatho, etc. Be© Majjhima , I, p* 179; 
Anguitara, XI, p. 208. 

2 Early History , etc pp. 38 f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 11813c. ; N. Law, Studies , etc,, pp. 95 ff. 

4 At present this is common at Chittagong, and in Burma and 
Ceylon. Wieger in his Bouddhisme Chinois (I, pp. 147, 148) also refers 
to the ceremony performed by a layman by confessing his past sins, 
accepting the faith and the five precepts, and temporarily the eight 
precepts. 

Samyurn , V, p. 387, 
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creating an important place for the laity in the Buddhist 
system by the introduction of the practice of the Paramitas 1 . 

The Mahayanists developed these Paramita practices a 
good deal and tried to persuade both householders and monks 
to fulfil them. In the Siksasamuccaya we get glimpses of 
the duties of a Bodhisattva apart from the completion of 
Paramitas. , Some of these passages may be summarized as 
follows : — 

(1) Gifts result in the destruction of trsna (desire), removal 
of fear, anxiety, and so forth; therefore householders should 
make gifts as much as possible. 

If a householder feels an excessive ■ affection for his son 
but for none others, he must correct himself by reflecting 
that Bodhi is attained by one (i) who is samacitta (even- 
minded), (ii) who is exerting himself rightly (samyak-prayukta) 
to attain bodhi, and (iii) who does not make distinctions 
(ananatvacarin). He is to regard his son as an enemy (lit. 
not friend), as he being the object of excessive affection, is 
the cause of detracting his father’s mind from the doctrines 
of Buddha. He is to correct himself by thinking that “he 
himself comes from one place and his son from another; 
that all beings are his sons, and he is the son of all beings.” 
Thus a grhi bodhisattva must not regard anything as his 
own 2 . 

This is followed by an interesting passage showing how a 
grhi bodhisattva is to absolve himself from his sins when 
he fails to give away the thing asked for. At first he must 
reflect within himself that the thing, whether he gives it 
up or not, must one day leave him. If he can dispose of 
it, he will be happy at the time of his death. But even 
if after this reflection, he fails to give away the article, 
he is to confess his weakness thus: “I am of weak mind; my 
kusalamulas are not ripe ; I am only a beginner (adikarmika) 
in Mahayana ; my mind as far as the gifts are concerned 
is not yet under control; I am still attached to upadanas 
and to “I-ness” and “ Mine-ness,” excuse me, 0 good man, do 

1 See ante t pp* 11 ff* 

2 Siksa pp. 18-19 (Ugradattaparipreeha). 
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not be sorry ; 1 shall develop mv power of self-denial, so 
that I may fulfil your desire/ 5 He should also see that 
neither he has aprasada (displeasure) against the seeker of 
the gift nor the seeker against him. But in any ca^e, such 
miserliness is condemned by Buddhas 1 , 

There are many admonitions with regard to the nature of 
gifts to be made by laymen and as to the time when and 
the place where they are most efficacious 2 3 . 

(2) A grhl bodhisattva is to give up anunaya (supplica- 
tion) and pratigha (repugnance), and remain unattached to 
eight lokadharmas s . He should not be elated by the gain 
of a wife, son, wealth and property, or depressed by misfor- 
tunes, for he is always to think that all constituted things 
are illusory and have the sign of appearance and disappear- 
ance ( vithapana-praty upasthana = mam-par bsgrub-pa he - 
bar-gnas-pahi mtshan hid) 4 5 6 . It is only a matter of practice, 
and the bodhisattvas can avoid both elation and despond- 
ency by making the mind invincible 5 against passions. 

(3) A grhl bodhisattva seeks enjoyable things “ rightly 
and not wrongly ; he has right living and not wrong living 55 6 . 

(4) The four evils from which a layman should refrain 
are: 

(a) to cause hindrance to persons desirous of renuncia- 
tion, of seeking ordination, or of following the marga to 
Nirvana ; 

(i) not,, to believe in the fruits of actions and stand in 
the way of ordination of one's own sons, wife or relatives 
out of affection or love of wealth; 

(c) rejection of the saddharma ; and 

(d) hatred (pratigha) towards sramanas and brahman as. 

1 S'iksa., p. 20 (Ugradattapariprccha). 

2 Ibid,, pp. 87, 144, 147-8. 

3 Mvyut, 125 : Labha, Alabha, Ya4a, Aya£a, JSTinda, Pra^amsa, 
Sukha and Duhkha. See Dh. S. 61. 

4 The English rendering is conjectural. 

5 S'iksa., p. 180. Of. Oandavyuha : na cabhyasasya duskaracp nama 
kincid asti. 

6 S'ihsa., p. 267 ; Transl p, 245. 
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(5) Grhls should refrain from 

(а) drinking spirits, etc., 

(б) visiting places of vulgar amusements, 

(c) # bad temper, fickleness, wavering, garrulousness, etc., 

and should always be self-possessed 1 * 

(8) A grhl must refrain from adultery and be satisfied 
with his wife. Even when living with her, he should always 
reflect that she is a source of evil, full of impurities and so 
forth. He should also bear in mind that she is a com- 
panion for passion and dalliance and not for the next 
world, a companion at food and drink and not for the fruits 
of karma; and that she is a hindrance to sila, dhyana, 
prajna, etc 2 . ■ 

(7) A grhl should be discreet about the enjoyment or 
giving away of wealth. He should also take into consideration 
whether the giving away or abstention from same would 
stand in the way of attaining bodhi by himself or his sons, 
wife, or employees 3 . 

(8) For the benefit of others, the grhl bodhisattva should 
renounce his own profit A 

(9) Bodhisattvas derive great merit and even develop 
bodhicitta by worshipping or honouring stupas 5 . 

(10) A kulaputra or kuladuhitr practises the eight silas 
for one year or three years with a view to be re-born in the 
Sukhavatl-vyuha 6 . 

(11) Grins should practise the dasakusalakarmapathas 7 . 

(12) Grhastha-adikarmika-bodhisattvas should study the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

The Ugradatiapariprcchd , from which the above information 
is mostly collected, is apparently a book of conduct for use 
by the lay bodhisattvas 8 . The question— “ katham aisayasam- 
pannasyapy ugradattapariprcdiayam grham anujnatam” (how 
is it that in the Ugradaitapariprcchd those who have aspiration 
for buddhahood are also allowed to continue the family life ?) 
— makes it clear that laymen, unlike the early Hinayanists, 

1 S'iksa., p. 120 = Bodhic., p. 123. 

2 Ibid., p. 78 (Ugradattapariprccha). 

s Ibid., p. 144, * Ibid., p, 145. 

6 Ibid., p. 175. 7 ibid., p. 87, 


5 Ibid., pp. 93, 94. 
s Ibid p. 82. 
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had a place in the disciplinary code of the Mahayanists, 
though, of course, preference was given to the life of a recluse 
in the forest rather than to that of a dweller in the town 1 . 
With the Hlnayanists they also hold that fi na jatu^kaman 
pratisevamanah putresu daresu janitva fcrsnam grham ca 
sevitva jugupsanlyam anuttaram prapayati so^grabodhlm * 5 
(Never will he obtain the supreme wisdom by living the 
detested life of a family man, by enjoying the pleasure of 
the world, and by hankering after wile and sons) 2 . On the 
■contrary, they extol life in a forest in extravagant terms 3 . 


Royal Laity 

These are a few of the rules of conduct laid down for the lay 
bodhisattvas and noticed incidentally in the Sihsasamuecaya. 
There are also many rules for developing bodhicitta or practis- 
ing the paramitas applicable to both Grhl and Pravrajita- 
bodhisattvas, to which we shall refer later on. It should be 
noted that the Mahayanists were careful to consult the whims 
and conveniences of kings and princes by providing some 
special rules for them 4 . In the Eajavavadakasutm , e.g. 9 it is 
stated that kings have many important duties to perform, and 
so they, cannot practise the paramitas fully. Therefore, when 
walking, sitting, lying, eating or drinking they should develop 
desire for sambodhi, cultivate faith in the possibility of its 
attainment and form resolutions accordingly. They should 
concentrate their minds upon qualities of all buddhas, bodhi- 
sattvas, pratyekabuddhas and sravakas, and transfer the merits 
thus acquired to the benefit of all beings and thereby help 
them in the attainment of omniscience. In this way, a king 
can discharge the duties ■ of his kingdom as' well as he can 
acquire merits for attaining bodhi and bodhicitta 5 . 

1 Bodhic., p. 123: Ugrapariprechayani grhinam bodhisattvam adhi- 
kytyoktam = S'iksa., p. 120. 

2 S'ihaa., p. 193' : Tad evam Ugradattapariprcehavidhina. grhados§n 
bfaavayitva 3rutavata cittam ^odhayitum aranyam a&rayanfyam iti. 

3 S"ihm. a p. 193 ; Bodhic ., p. 285, On the virtues of forest life, se© 
JS'iksa., eh. xi. 

4 In the Pali Vinaya also, on© notices that kings’ wishes and con- 
veniences were consulted in the framing of rules. 

5 S%ksa« 3 pp. §~l$ — BodMc. 3 pp. 26. y 
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In the Akdsagarbhasutra are mentioned the five great offences 
(mulapatti) that may he committed by a king himself or 
through his officers, and for which he can be condemned to 
hell* They are. — 

(a) stinting property belonging to a sangha or a stupa ; 

(' b ) reviling the dharma of any one of the three yanas ; 

(c) disrobing a monk, who has shaved his head and taken 
yellow robes according to the Buddhist law, no matter 
whether or not he be observant of the precepts, and make him 
a family man and then punish him ; . 

(d) committing deliberately any one of the five deadly sins ; 

(e) disbelieving the causes of actions (ahetuvadi) and the 
existence of the nest world ; and 

(/) practising the ten akusalakarmapathas and persuading 
others to do the same 1 . 

In the Ratnakuiasutra is shown how a monk is to receive a 
king or his officer if he is visited by either in the forest. Be 
should offer him a seat, and should the king take his seat, he 
should also sit, otherwise not. If the king be fickle-minded 
(cancalendriya) he is only to be complimented by being told that 
he is fortunate in having many sramanas and brahmanas in his 
kingdom, and in being free from the infliction of thieves and 
rebels. If the king be high -principled and serious, then the 
dharma should be preached to him in various ways suited to 
his temperament 2 . 

Development of Bodhicitta 

The Mahayanists think very highly of the virtue of devel- 
oping Bodhicitta which throws into the shade all disciplines. 
An idea about their conception of the efficacy of possessing 
bodhicitta can be formed from the following stanza 
krtvapi papani sudarunani 
yadasrayad uttarati ksanena, 
surasrayeneva mahabhayani 
nasriyate 'tat katham ajnasattvaih, 

[After committing atrocious crimes, one can absolve himself 
from them in one moment by developing (lit. taking refuge in) 

1 Bihsa, % pp. 59-60 = Bodhic., pp. 159, 160. 2 Ibid., p. 197. 
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bodhicitta, just as some persons can escape punishments by 
being protected by powerful persons. It is only the ignorant 
who do not take to such an excellent refuge, the bodhicitta *]. 
The Mahayana texts are replete with references to the 
excellences of the bodhicitta, a topic with which tfie early 
Hinayanists had no concern. By bodhicitta the Mahayanists 
mean the, forming of a resolution to attain bodhi and save 
every being of the world from misery by leading hies to 
Nirvana or Bodhi. 

Though originally the development of bodhicitta was regard- 
ed as a matter of long practice and the outcome of qualities 
that one could possess rarely, it became later a matter of 
ceremony, and the persons seeking bodhicitta went through 
some formalities, an idea of which is given in the works of 
$antideva. The formalities are : — 

(i) Vandana and Pujana (worshipping) of Buddhas and 

Caityas 1 2 ; 

(ii) Saranagamana (taking refuge) and Papadesana (con- 

fession) 3 ; 

(iii) Punyanumodana (expressions of sincere approval of 

others’ good deeds) 4 ; 

(iv) Buddhadhyesana or Yacana (entreating Buddhas to be 

the guides of all beings, ignorant as they are 5 ; and 

(v) Bodhiparinamana (offering up one’s merits for bodhi) 6 . 

L Vandana or Pujana is effected by mentally dedicating 
all things of the world including Ms own self 7 to Buddhas with 
their disciples, and the promise of repenting for past sins and 


1 Bodhic., pp. 20. 

2 According to the S'iksd ., p. 290, Vandana is included in Papadesana 
(Vandana papadeSanayam antar bhavati). 

3 S'iksd., p. 290 says that in the A ksayamaiisutra, atmaparapapade^ana 
is included in punyasambhara. 

4 Bodhic pp. 74-6 ; S'iksd., pp. 291, 313 ; see Asia., pp, 135, 142, 149 
for anumodana and parinamana. 

5 S'iksd., p. 290 ; yacanam adhyesanayam ekarthatvat ; also p. 315. 

6 These formalities are collectively called Triskandha. See S'iksd ,, 
p. 290 and also pp. 13, 291 ff„* Bodhic., pp. 73, 152, 154. 

7 Bodhic p. 48 : dadami eatmanam aham jinebhyah, sarvena sarvam 
tad atmajebhyah. ■ ■ $$ vSddAi K 



refraining from committing any further evil deeds. The Puja 1 
(worship) is to be performed by bathing the Tathagatas and 
Bodhisattvas, viz., Samantabhadra, Ajita, Manjughosa, etc., in 
a magnificent bathroom (snanagrha) with scents, unguents, 
flowers, incense, etc., accompanied by music. This is to be 
followed by the offering of robes, bowls, food and other requi- 
sites. Having thus finished the Snanapuja, Malyapuja and so 
forth 2 , one is to perform the Dlpapuja (illumination). Then 
commences the Dharmapuja, which consists in decorating or 
making offerings to the caityas and images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. This is followed by Stutipuja 3 (chanting hymns 
in praise of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) and Pranamapuja 
(uttering the formulae of salutation) addressed to Buddha 
Dharma, Sahgha and Tathagatastupa 4 . The feiksasamuccaya 
devotes three chapters 5 to the description of the results 
obtained by worshipping a stupa 6 , or repairing a dilapidated 
stupa, by drawing a picture or making an image of Buddha, by 
praising a Buddha and persuading others to do the same 7 , but 
it gives first place to the three great pujas, viz., (i) development 
of bodhicitta, (ii) practising the religion, and (iii) having a 
compassionate heart towards all beings. 

The mental pujas were all converted into rituals, and ended 
in the ceremonious worship of the images and caityas of various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The underlying object of these 
Pujas is, of course, to develop Sraddha (reverential faith) in 
one’s mind for Buddha, his Dharma and his followers. Be it 
Hmayana or Mahayana, Sraddha is at the basis of all practices 8 . 

In the Nikdyas , one of the stock passages is that a disciple 

1 S'iksa. 9 p. 290 does not detail the Puja and dismisses it simply by 
saying e tatra vandana sarvabuddhSn namasyamiti.’ 

2 CL S'iksa., p. 290. 

3 For an instance of stuti, see S'iMa., pp. 318fL 

4 Bodhic . * pp. 44-57. 5 S'ikm., ehs. xvii, xviii, xix. 

6 It may be observed in this connection that the Bodhic. attaches more 

importance to reverence shown to Bodhisattvas than to the worship of 
Caityas, th© argument put forward being that Caityas depend for their 
origin on Buddhas, who issue from Bodhisattvas. For a discussion 
of the topic that Buddhas issue from Bodhisattvas, see M, Ava. (Lo 
Museon, Vol. VIII). , ;j 

7 S’iksa., pp. 309, 311, 313. 8 Bodhic., p. 87; S'iksa., p. 2. ] 
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must have firm faith (aveccapasadena samannagto bhavati) in 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha 1 . Perfection in the practice of 
Sraddhendriya is laid down in the Hlnayana works, as one of 
the conditions which a candidate for Arhathood must fulfil. 
The Sibsasamuccaya quotes sufcra after sutra to establish the 
necessity of c sraddhadlnam sadabhyasah ? (i.e. faith, etc,, should 
be constantly practised) 2 * , From the Aksayamatisutra it cites 
the definition of Sraddhendriya which runs as follows : One 
can be said to have Sraddhendriya if he believes that {a) there 
is a right view (samyagdrsti) for men of the world ; (6) one 
enjoys the fruits of his actions : .(c) there is merit in performing 
the duties of a bodhisattva ; (d) things in reality are devoid of 
any essence (sunya) and therefore are non-existent. The first 
two of these debar him from committing any evils for the sake 
of livelihood, the third from developing a desire for any practice 
other than Mahayanie, and the fourth from following any 
doctrine other than Mahayanie s . Sraddha comprises the three 
atmsmrfcis (i.e. constantly thinking of the excellent qualities) of 
Buddha 4 , Dharma 5 and Sangha 6 , the Hinayanists adding to 
these the three others, viz., caga (gifts), alia (precepts) and deva 
(gods) 7 . In short, faith (Sraddha and Prasada) in Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha is the first essential to be fulfilled by a 
person aspiring for Buddhahood or Arhathood, 

II. After acquiring firm faith, an adept is to take refuge 
(Saranagamana) by uttering the formula of Trisarana 8 and 
confessing (Papadesana} his past sins. The Papadesana consists 
in the candidate’s formal confession of all his sins, bodily, 
mental or verbal, actually committed or approved by him in 
his previous lives and in the present one, through ignorance or 
delusion, and in repentance of same, being convinced of the 
fact that akusalakarmas lead a being to hell 9 . He is frightened 

1 For passages in the Nikayas emphasising S'raddha , see, e.g. } 
Aftguttara, X, p. 207 ; XII, p. 153 ; Majjhima , I, p. 320 ; Theragatha, 507, 

: 1253-4. 

2 S'ikm., p. 318. 3 Ibid., p. 316. 4 Ibid., pp. 31S f£. 

5 Ibid., pp. 322 ff, 6 Ibid., pp. 324 ff. 7 Digha, III, p. 250. 

8 Bodhic pp. 58, 85 ; p. 88 adds the taking of refuge in Bodhisattvas. 

9 Ibid., pp. 50, 72; cf. Svayambhupurana , p. 118. For the 

formulae of Saranagamana and Papadesana, see S'ihsa pp. 18C, 170. 



by the prospect of hellish sufferings, and in despair, takes 
refuge in the three Ratnas and the Bodhisattvas, viz.,. Saman- 
tabhadra, Manjughosa, Avalokita, Akasagarbha, Ksitigarbha and 
Vajrapani , 1 He absolves himself from his sins by this, Sarana- 
gam&na 2 and Confession. 

lift Punyanumodana follows Papadesana. It consists In 
the expression of sincere Joy by words, mind, or body 3 on 
seeing beings who after suffering hellish pains enjoy happiness 
through their good actions, or on seeing people devel- 
oping citta for Sravakabodhi or Pratyekabodhi, or on seeing 
the great beings, the self -finders of the path , 4 continuing to 
be bodhisattvas or becoming Buddhas and exerting them- 
selves for the welfare of beings . 5 

IV, V. After Punyanumodana, the adept is to perform 1 
Adhyesana 6 or Yacana, i.e., to entreat Buddhas not to attain 
parinirvana but to be the light (of knowledge == dharmapradlpa) 
to the innumerable beings, who cannot distinguish between 
the right and the wrong ways on account of their igno- 
rance . 7 8 This is followed by Parinamana, when he offers all 
his merits for the good of all beings and for obtaining 
the powers and privileges of a Buddha and thus be able to 
satisfy all beings by meeting the individual needs of each' 
one, no matter whether the need be ' worldly happiness or, 
salvation . 8 1 

Bodhisattva-caeya 

The Bodhicaryavatara then points out that a patient can- 
not derive the full benefit of a medicine, however good it 
may be, if he does not follow the directions of the physician. 
So also an adept cannot attain bodhi by simply developing 


1 Bodhio., pp. 66, 67. 2 Ibid., p. 67. 

3 E.g., Bomaharsa, a^mpata, gatrakampana. Ibid., p. 74. 

4 Tayinam==svadhigatamargade6akanam, or Tay ah = samtanarthah, 

Asamsaram apratisi hifcanir van atay avasthayin am. Ibid . 

5 Bodhio. , pp. 76; 8'iksa., p. 315, 

6 For Adhyesanamantra, see S'iJcsa., p. 65. 

7 This Adhyesana or Yacana is to be found in many MahSyana 
works, see, e.g., Lai . Vis., Ch, xiii: Samcodanaparivartah ; B'ihm., 
p, 292. 

8 Bodhic., pp. 77, 78; S'iTcsdi, pp. 296, 315, 348, 356. 
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bodhicitta and not practising the Bodhisattvasamvaras or 
Sik?as as laid down by the Teacher.* It however asks the 
readers to consult the Siksasamuccaya for details 2 and gives 
bnefly the definition of Apatti. It says that a bodhisattva 
would be guilty of an offence (apatti) if for relieving beings 
from pain, present or future, and for producing joys" and 
comforts for them for the present or the future, he does not 
strive smcereJy by his body, word, or thought, to procure 
the things needed, remedy the obstacles, suffer pain or loss 
o avert the pain and loss to others, and utilise the oppor- 
une moment. It will be anapatti (non-offence) if a bodhi- 
sattv_as efforts be fruitless in matters beyond his power. 
The apatti, of which he may be guilty for not properly 

'“" y bey °“ d WS P0W "’ 

Pabamitas 

The most essential and primary carya of a bodhisattva is 
the completion of the six paramitas. The Mahayana texts 
enter into the minutest details about the duties of a Bodhi- 
sattva for completing each paramita in the right way 4 We 
shal quote here only one passage from the Siksasamuccaya 

fo a p«r ae MaMy5na ~ 

(i) Yah kayasyotsargah kayaparityagah bayanapeksa iyam 
asya cfcmaparamita (It is bodhisattva’s perfection 'in gift 

body) he ° fferS ’ glV6S UP ’ ° r remains indiff erent to his 

i il) If. , kSye effidyamane sarvasattvan maitrya spharati 
vedanabhis ca na samhriyate iyam asya Sifoparamita (It is 
his perfection m precepts when he irradiates love towards 
ah beings, and does not contract himself in pain even when 
ios body is dismembered) ; 

(in) Yat kaye chidyamane y a evasya kayam chindati 
tesam eva pramoksartham ksamate na ca cittena bsanyate 

1 Bodhic., pp. out ; also p. 87. 2 See in/m> p< 3?0 

Bodhic., pp. 139, 153 . h th ® HpohPwprccha. See 

4 There are many directions for the pariiuddhi of paramitSs. 
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ksantibalam copadarsayatlyam asya fei^'paramita (It is 
kis perfection in forbearance when his mind does not feel 
anguish and shows forbearance to persons dismembering his 
body, and pardons them in order that they may attain 
emancipation);. ; v 

(iv) Yena vlryena tarn sarvajnatachandam notsrjati, citta- 
baladhlnam ca pratigrhnati, samsaram eva canubadhnati, 
kusalamularambham eva earabhate, iyam asya wn/aparamita 
[It is his perfection in strength that he does not give op 
his aspiration to attain omniscience and holds fast to it by 
force of thought, that he follows the course of the world 
(without attaining Nirvana which he could) and continues 
collecting merits] ; 

(v) Yat kaye vikiryamane tat sarvajnataeitfcotpadaratnam 
kartum na sammuhyati bodkim evapeksate santaprasantam 
eva pratyaveksate iyam asya d%aiiaparamita (It is his per- 
fection in meditation that when his body is cut in pieces 
he does not feel any doubt about the Jewel of omniscience 
and aspires to bodhi calmly and sedately) ; 

(vi) Yat kaye ehidyamane kayasya trnakasthakudyavat 
pratibhasopamatam pratyaveksate mayadharmatam ca kaya- 
syavatarati, bliutanityatam bhutaduhkhatam ca bhutanat- 
matam ca bhutasantatam ca kayasyopanidhyayati, iyam 
asya pro/nSparamita (It is Ms perfection in wisdom that 
when his body is dismembered he regards it as grass, wood, 
or wall, or as an image or illusion, and thinks of its real 
transitoriness, unhappiness, essencelessness and unruffledness) 1 * 

It is difficult to say how far these ideas were put into 
practice, but at any rate, it is apparent from the amdanas 
that they cherished these ideas fervently. In regard to the 
practice of the paramitas, no distinction was made between 
a layman and a monk except in matters of ordinary., gifts 2 . 

. KAHUNA AND 

An important difference between the Hmayanists and the 
Mahayanists , in regard to the disciplinary rales consists in the 

1 tfiksa., p. 187 ; Transit p. 182. ■' : v b'b'b' 

2 See e.g., S'iJcm.* p. 144; a monk’s dana should be eka eatus- 
p&dika gatha ~Bodhic. f pp. 143, 144. 
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great stress laid by the latter upon Karima (eompassion) and 
Maitrl (love). It should not be supposed that the Hlnayanista 
were totally without them, but they did not emphasise 
them as much as the Mahayanists did. These are included 
in the brahmaviharas, and the Hlnayanic monks are enjoined 
to practise them among various forms of meditation , 1 In the 
Nikdyas we often come across the following passage in connec- 
tion with the Brahmaviharas : so mettasahagatena cetasa 
ekam disam pharitva viharati, Tatha dutiyam etc. sabba vantam 
iokam mettasahagatena cetasa vipulena mahaggatena appa- 
manena averena avyapajjhena pharitva viharati 2 (a bhikkhu 
dwells with his mind full of love towards all beings of all 
quarters, the love-filled mind being large, profound, immeasur- 
able and free from enmity and hatred). The Vimddhimagga 
dilates on this passage and explains by quotations from the 
Vibhanga and the Patisambhidamagga that a person is said 
to practise the metta-brahmavihara when he can love all 
beings of the world as he loves a particular person (e.g., his son). 
The bhikkhus are expected to develop the feelings of amity 
(metta), compassion (karuna), Joy (mudita) and indifference 
(upekkha) towards all beings and wish for their happiness. 
The Hinayanists deem it sufficient if the bhikkhus can 
develop that state of mind, though remaining physically 
inactive and dwelling in a monastery or forest- But the 
Mahayanists look upon karuna and maitrl in quite a different 
light. The Siksdsamuccaya brings out its importance as a 
producer of Buddha by the simile of the growth of the foetus 
in the womb. It says that bodhicitta is the kalala (embryo), 
krpa or karuna the arbuda (the 2nd pre-natal stage), maitrl 
the pesl (the 3rd pre-natal stage), asaya the ghana (the 4th 
pre-natal stage). These, developed by bodhi-ahga, form the 
Buddha-garbha (mature Buddha- womb 3 ). In short, the Maha- 
yanists insist that mahakaruna should be the keynote of all 

1 These are included in the 40 kammatthanas, see Vis, M., p. 110. 
In the Prajnaparamitas also, these four brahmaviharas are treated as 
forms of meditation. 

* Diglia, III, pp. 223-4 y Sum. Vil, pp. Vis. M, f p. Ill; see 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’ paper “ Divine States of Consciousness 

3 Siksa., p. 103. 
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bodhisattva practices 1 . Santideva points out in the first 
karika of' his work v ; ■ 

yada mama paresam ca bhayam duhkham ca na priyam, 
tadawmanah ko viseso yat tam raksami netaram. 

(When fear and pain are disliked by myself as well as 
others, why should 1 distinguish ."myself from- others that 1 
should seek protection for myself and not for others*) It is 
mahakaruna, i.e. 9 consideration for others' good that pervades 
the whole conception of bodhisattva practices 2 . This has, 
we must admit, relaxed to a large extent the rigidity of 
disciplinary rules, a thing which would never be allowed by 
the Hlnayanists. Maitrl is, in fact, a corollary to Katana ; 
it means that a bodhisattva must love all beings as h© 
would love his own son 3 . Though the two expressions are 
very often mentioned together, it Is mahakaruna that greatly 
appealed to the minds of the Mahayanists. At any rate, we 
cannot but appreciate this ideal of the Mahayanists, if w© 
take into consideration their philosophy of Samata (equality), 
for the proper exercises of mahakaruna and mahamaitri can 
really be effective in. making the average mind develop 
gradually the thought of samata (equality or sameness). 

Mahayanists observe Siksa-samvabas 

Notwithstanding their idealistic philosophy the Mahayanists 
did not underestimate the value of the rules of conduct as 
formulated by the Hlnayanists. It was regarded as a 
mulapatti (grave offence) if a bodhisattva dissuaded a person 
from the observance of the Pratimoksa rules and asked him 
to read Mahayana sutras 4 , and by mistake if one believed 
that purity could be attained by reading the Mahayana 
texts without observing the rules of discipline 5 . But again 
it is sometimes said that the aspiration for Tathata or 

1 S'iksa p. 117: yat kincid Bhagavan bodhisattvanam kayakarma 
yat kifieit vakkarma yat kiScifc msnaskarma tat sarvam sattvavek- 
sifcarn pravartate mahakarunadhipateyam. 

% Siksa., p. 288: Mahakarunaya bhagavan bodhisattvanam sarva- 

buddhadharmah karatalagata bhavanti, \ 

@ Siksa., p. 19. 4 Bodhic., pp. 147-8=i S'ikm., p. 61. 

5 Bodhic.t pp. 146, 147. 
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Sunyata or Sarvajnata absolves one from all sins 1 , and 
hence the observance of samudacaras Is not essential. The 
significance of such a statement is that a person, who 13 
striving to realise Sunyata or Tathafca, endeavours t*> raise 
his mind to the height where he cannot find any distinction 
between positive and negative, between offence and non- 
offence, vinaya (rules) and avinaya (absence of rules), sarikiesa 
(impurities) and vyavadana (purification). He endeavours 
to go beyond the realm of vikalpa or samvrii, under which 
fall the disciplinary rules, whence it appears to him that 
there is no such thing as samudacara (rules of conduct) ; 
and he can therefore be regarded as free from karma varan a 
(obstacles due to action 2 ). But this aspiration for sunyata 3 
cannot be had without going through a certain amount of 
samudacara for it is often said that they who say that 
bodhi can be attained by one means (ekanayena) and 
that means is sunyata are foolish. Thus we see that the 
Mahayanists felt the need of samudacara or siksasamvara 
as much as the Hmayanists, and for this, they drew upon 
the stock of disciplinary rules of the Hmayanists as also 
upon the common heritage of the Indian religious orders. 

We have seen that as far as the development of bodhi - 
citta and the practice of the paramitas, and maitn and 
karuna, are concerned, no distinction is made between a 
grhl bodhisattva and a pravrajita bodhisattva except in regard 
to a few directions that are necessary for grhl bodhisattvas 
for performing the duties of a bodhisattva compatible with 
family life. Though the Mahayanists approved of the family 
life of a bodhisattva, they do not, in fact, believe that 
it is possible for a grhl bodhisattva to attain bodhi by 
continuing to be a householder. The life of Gautama 


* S'ikea*, pp. 165, 171-2, 178. 

2 S'ihsa L, p. 172 ; for details of Karmavarana, see S'ikm. 9 pp. 90, 
98, 99. Cf. Patanjali-yogasutra, iv. 31. 

8 Siksa. 9 p. 97 : Buddha after saying that he had practised the 
paramitas for countless years said, “ tat te mohapurusa evam vaksyanti 
ekanayenaiva bodhir yaduta guny at an ay ene ti ” ; p. 117 : “ ka punar iyam 
sarvSkaravaropeta Sunyata ? yeyam bodhisattvaearyaya aparityagena- 
bhySsyamanS abhyasta va sarvabhava^unyata ” ; see also p, 272. 
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Buddha, always the ideal of the Mahayanists in regard to 
the career of a bodhisattva, shows that at the end, a bodhi- 
sattva must retire from the household life in order to attain 
foodhi^ In the description of bhumis, the DaSabhumikasutra 
also points out that a bodhisattva in the fifth or sixth 
bhumi seeks ordination and retires from the world. Evidently, 
they recognise that the bodhisattvas should, at a certain 
time, lead the life of a monk and abide by the rules 
of Vinaya. 

Mahayanic ordination 

The Kriyasangrahapanjika l , though a later work, furnishes 
us with an account of the procedure of ordination that 
prevailed among the Mahayanists. It follows the procedure of 
the Hlnayanists so closely that it seems that the ceremony 
of ordination remained almost the same among both the 
Hlnayanists and the Mahayanists. It runs as follows * 

The Pravrajya and Upasampada are to be effected by an 
Acarya and Upadhyaya. If any body seeks pravrajya, he 
should be first asked about the restrictions (antarayikan 
dharman) 2 and then he is to take trisarana, five siksapadas, and 
the upasakasamvaras (the disciplines that a layman can 
undertake, viz., the 8 sllas) by ' uttering thrice the usual 
Hinayana formulse. Then for ordination he formally entreats 
the Acarya and Upadhyaya who consent to ordain him. His head 
is shaved and he is told that he is now different from a grhi, 
and is asked whether he is willing to continue to be so. On 
his answering in the affirmative, he is bathed in the waters 
of the four oceans 3 and clad in yellow robes, and is asked 
to utter thrice that he, so-and-so, gives up for his whole 
life the dress of a householder and adopts that of a monk. 

He is now given a new name according to the nikaya 
(school) and with this name he again takes trisarana and the ten 
siksapadas. He holds a bowl and a robe (patra-clvara) and 
then entreats the Sangha to permit him to seek so-and-so 

1 A.S.B. ms., leaf 180a ; see H. P. Sistrf s Gata. of Sans . Mss., vol. 1, 
pp. 123-6. 

2 I.e. some diseases, permission of parents, etc. See Pali Kammavacam* 

3 Evidently a Tantrie addition. A. 



1 S'ikm., p. 55. 

2 S'atct., pp. 937-1041, 1185, 1190; Panca. (ASB. Ms.), leaf 216a. 
8 S'ihsa., p. 41. 
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as Aoarya and so-and-so as Upadhyaya, and promises to make 
proper use of the bowl and the robe by uttering mantras* The 
wordings of the Panjikd are slightly different from those of the 
Kammavdcam but the form and order of procedure s&e the 
same. 


. Disciplinary rules compiled prom the Siksasamuccaya : 

As the object of the Sihsasamuccaya is a general treatment 
of the duties of a Bodhisattva, it does not present us with a 
systematic disciplinary code for the monks, but in some, places 
it gives a few rules, which must have been taken from a code 
followed by the Mahavanists. It says that the duties of a 
bodhisattva towards others or his duties on the occasion of 
hearing or preaching the dharma or performing the worship 
of the Tafchagatas 1 are prescribed in the Bodhisattva - 
prdtimohsa. 

(A) Kalyanamitra 

(i) Bodhisattvas should have kalyanamitras (spiritual ad- 
visers). In the Mahayana texts, the kalyanamitra plays an 
important role. In the Prajhaparamitas it signifies any per- 
son, layman, or monk, who teaches the bodhisattvas that 
things are transitory, and non-existent in the highest sense, 
advises them to perform the kusalamulas (good deeds), and 
tries to create in them an interest for Sarvajiiata (omni- 
science) through Mahayana, avoiding Hlnayana. Those who 
advised the bodhisattvas to study the Angas (scriptures) 
and to practise the various dhyanas, apramanas, arupya- 
samapattis and so forth, or in other words, the practices of 
the Hlnayanists, and dissuaded them from practising the 
paramitas and studying the suirantas , should be regarded as 
papamitras (evil friends 2 ). It is enjoined upon a bodhisattva 
never to forsake a kalyanamitra even at the cost of his 
life, because the duties to be followed by him are all 
explained in the suirantas which can be learnt only from a 
kalyanamitra 3 . A kalyanamitra, according to the Bodhimrya - 
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vatara \ is one who is well versed in the bodhisattvasamvara 
(discipline) and thoroughly knows the Mahayana. One 
should reverently attend upon him for the sake of detailed 
knowledge (parijnana) 1 2 . A kalyanamitra protects a bodhi- 
sattva from falling into evil courses (durgati), doing impro- 
per deeds, frequenting pleasure resorts and so forth. H© 
also brings, him out of the worldly life 3 . The bodhisattvas 
in their turn should approach the kalyanamitra with a firm 
and tranquil mind, ready to obey him and carry out his 
wishes, however difficult they may be, just as a dutiful 
son would do to his father and a patient to his physician, 
taking his instructions as medicines, and the consequent 
attainments as the cure of diseases 4 . The Sihsasamuccaya 
also quotes many texts about the duties of a kalyanamitra 
and his disciple 5 . According to it, a person, who teaches 
even a gatha of four padas, Is a kalyanamitra 6 ; hence a 
dharmabhanaka is a kalyanamitra. Thus we see that a 
kalyanamitra is a very wide term and includes both Acarya 
and Upadhyaya. Though we do not come across the actual 
rules observed by the kalyanamitra and his antevasika 
(disciple) as we get in the Vinaya of the Hlnayanists, w© 
may infer from the above description of the duties of a 
kalyanamitra and his disciple that the texts have in view 
the Hinayanic rales of conduct. The term is also found in 
use in the later Pali texts. In the V isuddhimagga, Buddha- 
ghosa uses it in the sense of both Acariya and Upajjhaya, 
and even calls Buddha a sabbakarasampanno kalyanamitta, 
(a perfect friend or spiritual adviser 7 ). He also points out 
that kalyanamitta is a kammatthanadayaka (prescriber of the 
basis of meditation), which Is really the function of an 
Acariya . 8 

1 Bodhic., p. 157. 2 Bodhic., p. 157. . 

8 Ibid., p. 157 ; S'iksci., p. 35: mskasayitarah samsarapurat. This is 

similar to the function of an Acariya. 

4 Bodhic p. 158. 5 See e.g. S'iksd. , pp. 34-6. 6 Ibid., p. 37. 

7 Vis. M., pp. 121, 98; also pp. 89, 98, 99. Kalyanamitta is used in 

a general sense in the Mahgalasutta and the Samyutta, I, p. 88. 

8 For the duties of the Acariya and the Upajjhaya, see Cv., VIII, 

12-14. 
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(B) Vaiyavetya-bhikstt 

(if) The functions of a Vaiyavrtya bhiksu (i.e.. a monk 
who has taken upon himself the responsibility of serving, the 
Sahgha) correspond to those of the Senasanapahnapaka 
(arranger of seats, beds, etc.) and Bhattudesaka (distributor 
of food) of the Suttavibhanga l . The account of the func- 
tions of the Senasanapahnapaka and Bhattudesaka is con- 
fined to matters relating to the distribution of seats, beds 
and articles of food to the monks. The quotation in the 
feilcsasamuccaya touches on many topics and is interesting 
from the view-point of the functions of the secretary of a 
religious organization. It says that the primary aim of a 
Vaiyavrtya bhiksu should be to win the approval of the 
Sahgha.. He should do every 'act, however small it may be, 
with the consent of the Sahgha. He must see to the needs 
of monks, who are aranyakas (leading a forest life), pinda- 
carikas 2 (living on alms under some restrictions), yogacarins 
(meditating) 3 , bahusrutyas (seekers of wide learning), dharma- 
kathikas (preachers of the law) or are suffering from illness. 
He should keep separate the money or business relating to 
the sahgha of a particular locality and that of the sahghas 
of the four regions (caturdisa) of all times . 4 He must 
apply the gifts made specially for a stupa to the use of the 
stupa and not to any other purpose. He must not lose his 
temper or give improper directions. He must render 
account of the gifts received by him from faithful devotees 

1 Vinaya , IX, pp. 74-5 ; III, pp. 1583. ; Suttavibhaihga , VIII ; Dabba 
.after attaining arhathood wishes “ kin mi kho aham samghassa 
veyyaivaccam kareyyan ti — yam non aham samghassa senasanail ca 
paMapeyyam bhattani ea uddiseyyan ti ”, 

2 Cullavagga, VIII. 5, p. 215: pindaearika bhikkhu. 

s TJhese three refer to those monks who are observing one of the 
dhutahga precepts. In the Vinaya Pitaha also, there are rales regard- 
ing the service to be rendered to, or by, a monk who is an aramlaka. 
See Vinaya Pi\aka, Indexes, II, p. 343, V, p. 244, sv. Aramlaka. 

Of. Vinaya, II, pp. 75, 176 ; Dabba Mallaputta arranged seats and 
beds according as the monks were bahussutas, dhammakathikas, etc. 

4 Of. Agatanagata-catuddisasahgha in Cullavagga, VI. 1. 4, 9. 1. 
the inscriptions also, gifts are found to be made to a particular 
sahgha or the sahghas of the four regions, see ante, p. 14. 
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at proper time and place. 1 This account is followed by a 
list of the punishments that will be meted out to him in 
his future births for the breach, or improper discharge, of 
his dutie*. 

(C) Dress 

(fit) A monk ordained in the name of Buddha is to put on 
yellow robes and shave his head and chin. However immo- 
ral or sinful he may be, he is immune from injury, ■ punish- 
ment, or reproach from, unordained persons including a king,, 
because in some ways at least he renders good to the world 
of the gods and men 2 . 

The coloured garments, shaven head and the alms bowl 
are calculated to destroy his pride 3 . In order to be free 
from pride, he remembers that he is like a young candala, 
living on alms, receiving what is cast away by others, and 
that he is to respect his teacher, please his fellow monks by 
proper conduct, and so forth 4 . 

(iv) A bhiksu needs dress for decency as also to protect his 
body from gnats and such other insects, but he cannot have 
more than three pieces 5 , If anybody asks from him the bowl 
or a robe and if he has not got any to spare, he cannot part 
with those he has, for they are necessary for him for leading 
the life of a brahmacarin 6 . The yellow robe of a monk is the 
sign of a sramana and an object of worship to the gods, men, 
and demons. These are to be worn by monks free from all 
worldly ties, and as aids to the performance of duties leading to 
salvation 7 . 

(D) Food 

(v) For self-preservation, a bodhisattva needs dress and ' 
food 8 . He should collect food just as much as he needs. 

1 Siksa. , pp. 55-6. 

2 Ibid,, p. 6S : The yellow robe should be regarded as a moksa- 

dhvaja (banner of freedom) ; see also p. 115. 

s Ibid., p. 150. 4 Ibid., pp. 150-1. 5 Bodhic., p. 14L 

6 Ibid., p. 142 t avisarjamyam hi triexvaram uktarp tathagatena. Cf. 

Vinaya, Mv., VIII. 13. 3 ; Nissaggiya Pac., 1 fi 

7 S'ikm,, p. 136. 

8 Ibid., p, 127. These two are called Satatabhaisajva, and medicines 
are called glanapraty ay abhaisa j y a. , Cf. Bodhic., p. 140. 
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While going on rounds, he should avoid unseemly places 1 . 
Of the food he collects,- .he should put aside one portion 
for his brother monks, two for the poor and , the afflicted 
and keep the fourth for himself. This portion tie takes 
without attachment, .greediness, and setting his mind to it 2 . 
He takes it simply with a view to support and maintain 
his body so that he may not be emaciated. 

While going on his round, he must not attend to 
pleasant or unpleasant things. ' With senses well controlled, 
seeing not more than a yoke’s length in front, he should 
proceed from one house to another in regular succession 3 , 
without being elated if he gets alms, or down-hearted if he 
is refused. He should visit only ten houses and not more; 
if even then he fails to get alms, he should not be sorry. 
On the other hand, he should think that people are busy 
with their own affairs and it is so much to the good that 
they merely notice him, even if they do not give him alms. 
He should have maitrl and karena for all persons he comes 
across, and wish them good fortune. After collecting alms, 
he should offer a portion to the poor if he can find any ; if 
not he should set apart a share for the poor as yet unseen. 
Then he is to sit crosslegged according to the practice of 
ascetics, and take his food, wishing that by the food taken 
by him the 80,000 worms of the body may live and be 
happy. If he has only very small food, he should think 
that it will keep his body and mind light and that he 
would be better fit for exertion 4 . If he receives an abundant 
dole, he must be moderate in his food and leave the excess 
■ upon a rock for birds and beasts. 

He must not enjoy the taste of food and so forth. He is to 
be pure in mind and body, but not in his food, for he should 
be conscious of the fact that food turns ultimately into filth. 
He must not mind the kind of food, i.e., whether it is good 
or bad, or the persons who give it to him, i.e., whether the 
giver is man or woman, boy or girl. He should give no 

1 S'iksa., p. 116. 2 Cf. Mtu., I, p. 139. 

* Cf. Sapadanam (i.e. patipatiya) pii^daya carat! 

4 S'iksa., pp. 128$; Bodhic pp, 140*1 
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thought to the fact of being treated with respect or otherwise, 
served slowly or quickly. In this way, he should avoid all 
possible evil thoughts (akusala-manasikara). 

As a^craving for food leads one to hell, a bhiksu must 
not have desire for flavour (rasatrsna) of food and must eat 
it- bearing in mind that he takes food to support his body 
in order to follow the right path. 

Should rain prevent him from going on his rounds, he should 
remain without food for two or three days, remembering all 
the while that there are creatures in Yamaloka and other evil 
places who do not get food for years, and so he must not have 
weakness in body and mind but must patiently endure hunger 
and thirst. 

If any family offers him food, pure according to the 
Mahayanic restrictions, he is to take his seat and deliver a 
discourse on religion ; and if the food be not pure he is to rise 
from his seat and depart. A pindaearika bhiksu must not 
make comments on the food received, or indulge in any sort of 
useless talk. He must be always in different to what he 
gets. 

A bhiksu may accept an invitation at a woman’s place if 
thereby he can benefit himself or anybody else 1 . 

When begging or eating food, a monk should remember the 
giver, the worms in the body, and the dharma, which causes 
the good of all beings 2 . 

These are the various restrictions, which a monk should 
observe for his satatabhaisajya 3 . But in any case, he 
cannot eat fish or flesh prohibited in the Lankavatdra sutra 4 
and other sutras. The SiJcsasamuccaya quotes many sutras 5 * 
where fish and meat-eating are condemned, and refers to the 
three restrictions (trikotiparisuddha) observed by the Hina- 
yanists 6 . 

1 Contrast Pac. 44-48. 2 S'iJcsa .» p. 138. 

3 Ibid., pp. 127-131. 

4 gee Lanka,, pp.-2.44ff. 5 S'iJcsci. > pp. I3if£. 

6 On this topic, see Watters’ Yuan Chioang , I, pp. 55f. Vinaya, 

I, p. 238: tikotiparisuddham macchamamsam adittham asutam apari- 
sahkitan ti; Vinaya , II, p. 197: Devadatta’s demand that maccha- 

mamsam na khadeyya; SiJcsa., p. 135n: tad udd%a hatam svah&t&m 



(vi) In the Bhiksuvinaya , medicines are prescribed lor the 
sick for a yama (three hoars), for a week, or for one’s whole 
life 1 . The Mahayanic Vinaya ordains the use of ghee or oil,' 
juice of roots, or fruits as medicaments for the preservation of 
the body, which is necessary for the salvation of all beings 2 

(E) Yacika 

(vii) A bodhisattva should reside in a place suitable for 
him. He should speak in season, be cognisant of time and 
place, so that people may not find any occasion to be 
displeased with his conduct. 

(viii) He should speak gently and not volubly. He should 
not frequent the societies of laymen, but should be fond of 
solitude. He should maintain a cheerful countenance 3 . 

(ix) He should not talk aloud 4 . 

(x) He should not indulge in ce despondent, disconnected, 
frivolous or dramatic talk” 5 . In short, he should not do 
anything that might displease others, and every action of 
his should be tempered by mahakaruna and the desire of 
doing good to all beings 6 . 

(F) Kayika 

(xi) On land or water meant for use, he should not 
answer the calls of nature 7 . 

(xii) He, should not use a toothpick, nor drop phlegm 
before teachers, as a mark of respect. 

(xiii) He should not at the time of eating fill his mouth, 
make a noise, or open his mouth wide 8 . 


hanymanam drstam; De Groofc, op . cit, 9 p. 42. See also Prof. La Valle© 
Poussin’s remarks in the Foreword. 

1 Bodhic p. 141. 

2 S'iksd p. 135 ; ef. Vinaya , Mahavagga 9 VI if, for diseases and 
medicines. 

3 Bodhic p. 132; Sad. P. , p. 265. 

* Ci Sekhiya, 13. 5 S'iksd., p. 126. 

6 Ibid., p. 127 ; sanksepatas tu paraprasadaraksa. Of. Bodhic p. 

149; S'iksd. , p. v V 

7 S'iksd. i p. 125; Transl., p» 124; Bodhic p. 148; Of. Bhikkhupati- 
mokkha, Sekhiya 9 73, 74; BhiJckhunivibhanga, Pdc. 8, 9* 

& Of. Sekhiya, 39, 50, 51. 



(xiv) He should not be unrestrained in hand and foot \ 
sit with dangling legs 2 ”, and rob hands. 


(G) Dhutavadins 

(xv) If an abhyavakasika monk (living in an unsheltered 
place) falls ill, he should reside in a monastery without having 
any attachment to the ■ monastery or making it his home, . and 
wishing good to the giver of the monastery. 

(xvi) An aranyaka monk ( i.e living in a forest) in choosing 
his place of residence should pay heed to the facts (a) that it is 
not very far from or near to a place wherefrom alms are to be 
collected, (6) that pure water is easily available for drinking, 
(c) that there are trees with leaves, flowers, fruits as also caves, 
cliffs and quiet places, and (d) that there are no wild animals 
in the locality s . ' 

(xvii) Should an aranyaka bhiksu desire to hear the dharma 
or see his acarya or upadhyaya or consult physicians about 
some illness or have sayanasana in a village, he should come 
and go only in. the evening 4 . 


(H) Atonement • ipatti; 

(xviii) A bhiksu should atone for his sins in four ways : 

(a) Vidusana-samudacara = repentance and self-reproach ; the five 
by mentally entreating the various Buddhas to forgive him for 
the sins committed by Mm 5 . It includes confession resorted te a ; 
by Buddhist monks generally ; 

(5) Pratipaksa-samudacara — performing some good deec^ and thrice 
which counteract the evils committed by him ; 

(c) Pratyapafctibala = adopting the duty tct! obsej^dy for the 

a; 

i S'iksa., p. 116. 2 Of, SehMya, 15, 16. / candak • 

3 S'iJcsa., pp. 196-7. This is followed by an account of the mentai * * * 

that an aranyaka bhiksu should possess. 

* Ibid., p. 200. It is to be noted that the rules relating to the l 
iof alms, use of medicines, etc. were the few special rules observer 
"followers of the dhutahga precepts particularly Aranyakas, Piiid (S'ihed 

Sbaaganikas, Pageadbhaktikas and AbhyavakaSikas. See S / iksa^ & fci mse n f 0 
135, 137; Panca. (ASB. ms.), leaf 218b, 284 for dhutahgas. S^ ga ^ va r ma 
Groot, op. cit,, pp. 691 for some other rules. 

5 For formulse, see Bodhic p. 154. 



samvaras (disciplinary checks) and not committing evils any 
more; and 

(d) Asrayabala = taking refuge In Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sahgha and developing bodhicitfca. 


; (I) Apattis 

In the Updlipariprccha 9 the light and serious offences (apatti) 
are distinguished in detail. The apattis may be broadly 
divided into two classes : 

(i) Those committed through hatred (dvesasahagata). They 
are considered serious in view of the fact that they indicate a 
bodhisattva having a mind full of aversion (parifcyaga) towards 
beings. A bodhisattva is to confess his sins falling under this 
head before a chapter of ten monks. 

' (ii) Those committed through attachment (raga), These are 
not serious, and even sometimes may be regarded as anapafctis 
(non-offence) in view of the fact that they indicate the bodhi- 
sattva’s favourable attitude towards other beings. A bodhi- 
sattva is to confess offences falling under this head before a 
chapter of five monks. 

The Siksasamuccaya mentions a few other apattis, viz., sfcrya* 
patti, darikapatti, hastapaiti, stupapatti and sahghapatti (i.e., 

' * offences relating to women, girls, hasta, stupa and sahgha), but it 
ai does not give details about the nature of their commission and 
confession 1 . 

bei Except for a little Mahayana colouring here and there, the 
C%ove rules of discipline are apparently derived from those of 
maiie Hinayanists. 


hanf^ d (j) Apattis peculiar to Mahayana 

forr^an idea of the nature of the disciplinary rules made 

2 "I the Mahayanists, we shall mention here some of 
mediemoffences, which are considered serious (mulapatti) by 

3 BodK A bodhisattva should not 

l ^ id -reach the deeper teachings of Mahayana to a person 
149; to gras P tbem and ^aus frighten Mm away 

7 ’msi, | higher teachings and resort to sravakayana ; 
mokkha, Set 

s Of. 8eM0P~ 180; 164, 168, 169; Bodhic^ pp. 153-4. See ante, p. 306. 
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(ii) discourage persons from practising the paramitas and 

ask them to take to sravakayana ; , , . " : 

(iii) dissuade persons from observance of Praiimohsa rules 
and advise them to read only the Mahayana texts ; 

*(iv) disparage Sravakayana and advise persons to give it up, 
or praise Mahayana and ask people to take to it in order to 
attain bodhl ; 

(v) show disrespect to Sravakayana and Pratyekabuddha- 

yarn ; 

(vi) read, teach or preach Mahayana for the sake of gain and 
honour ; speak ill of others or show some supernatural powers 
with a view to lessen the gain of others and increase his own ; 

(vii) be proud of one's own learning of Mahayana texts and 
imparting the same to others ; or boast of his learning or his 
compassion to his hearers ; 

(viii) be proud of the gifts received from one's admirers ; 

(ix) be instrumental in punishing bhiksus and compelling 
them to commit offences against the sangha ; 

(x) give out false doctrines and thereby taint the morals of 
the bhiksus and thus discredit them in the eye of the house- 
holders 1 ; 

(xi) reproach a grhl- or pravrajita-bodhisattva for any apatti ; 

(xii) show disrespect to a bodhisattva ; 

(xiii) show displeasure at a bodhisattva’s enjoying the five 
pleasures of the senses ; 

(xiv) cause mental or physical pain to a bodhisattva; 

(xv) address an unkind word to a bodhisattva ; 

(xvi) fail to honour a bodhisattva thrice in the day and thrice 
at night ; 

(xvii) fail to give away kingship, wealth or body for the 
completion of the resolution formed by him ; 

(xviii) hesitate to dwell with a person as low as a candala ; 

(xix) praise oneself and disparage others ; 

(xx) stop at a place to avoid quarrels, etc. ; 


1 S'iksa., pp. 80 ff ; Bodhic., pp. 160 ff. It is also pointed out (S'ikm., 
p. 64; Bodhic*, p. 183) that a bodhisattva can absolve himself from all 
these sins by simply worshipping Ska&agarbha Bodhisattva. 



2 THE VHfAYA OF Tiua 

(nl) profess hims.ll as an observer ol dhntangas or 

•s^ "» d potots -j oo,>oeal tbe “ ‘ 

“ d 

“JS, hanker alter gain and honour, M«*» * 

slumber and so^o^ “ d to Tathagatas. 

(xsviu) fail to serv ’ iou3 advice than a 
“«» roles “ ^aJLttvas. They laok 
“ttr^lh. ideal hie, which a B< 

should lead. 

l ?ot these and such other rules, see S'ikfa., PP- 98, « 
309 , 274 . 


APPEND 

A Note on the Frajnlparamita 



' ' It need not be pointed out how great is the importance 
of the Pmjhdpdramitds in the history of the Buddhist litera- 
ture and how much the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of Mahayanism depends on them. From the large 
number of works on Pmjnaparamitas existing in Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan, a list of which is to be found in 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka and 
Walleser’s Die V ollkommenheit der Erkenninis , it is apparent 
that at a certain stage of Buddhism the Prajndpdramitds 
were considered by the Buddhists the most holy and the 
most valuable of all works. Nagarjuna considered it worth 
while to undertake the task of writing a commentary on one 
of them while Asanga and many others devoted much time 
and energy to comprehend the philosophy embedded in 
them, 

The eabxjest Prajnaparamitd 

The dates of Chinese translations of the various Prajnd - 
pdramitds help us very little in ascertaining which of them 
is the oldest; nor is the theory, which is so often launched 
by scholars, that the more concise a book the earlier it is, 
of much consequence in regard to this class of literature. 
The earliest Chinese translation, we are told, was made of 
the DaSasahasrikd Prajndpdramita by Lokaraksa about 148 
A.D. 1 Curiously enough this particular version of the Prajnd - 
pdramiid was not known to the Sanskritists. The Mahd - 
vyulpatti 2 mentions six of them without referring to it while 


1 Nanjio’s restoration of the name Dasasahasriha, it seems, was 
made from the Tibetan name &e8~mb-1cyi-pha-rol4u-phyin-pa~khri~pa 
(10,000), for, there is nothing in the Chinese title to indicate that it 
is Da&a. and not Asia . or any other Praj naparamita. Again, Nanjio 
points out that this Dasa. was the same as Asp. 

2 MvyuL 65 mentions S'atasahasriha, Pancavhnsatisa Astasa°, Pari* 
caSatika, Triiatiha and SaptaSatilca, 
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Bendall, R. L. Mitra, and H. P. Sastrl catalogued many 
manuscripts on Prajnaparamita but did not come across any 
of the Dakisahasrika , Besides these facts it should also be 
noted that Santideva or the author of the Lankavaffira had 
occasions to refer to the Bata, and the Asia, but never to 
the DaSa, 1 The only explanation that can be offered for 
this silence of the Sanskritists is that either this Prajna - 
paramita is of non-Indian origin or is only a version of the 
well-known Asia. Profs. Nanjio 2 , Walleser and a few other 
scholars prefer the latter view on account of the fact that 
the Chinese version of the Dasa. follows more or less that of 
the Asia, But then again the question arises, why in the 
Chinese collection there should be versions of the Asia, tool 
A very close study of the various Chinese versions may 
yield some definite results but the names of chapters as 
given in the Chinese versions help us very little, specially 
in view of the fact that the titles of chapters were mostly 
invented by the Chinese translators and were not translations 
of the titles of the Sanskrit originals . 3 

If we are to rely on the Tibetan traditions, we should 
regard the Asia, as the oldest, for it was the first Prajnaparamita 
preached by Maitreya . 4 Adding to this the opinion of Profs. 
Nanjio and Walleser about the identity of the Dasa . and the 
Asia,, it would not be wide of the mark to hold that the Asia , 
was the oldest. The Nepalese tradition, however, makes it to be 
the latest abridgment made from the original Prajnaparamita, 
which extended over a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
slokas , 5 the earliest abridgment being the Saia, followed by the 
Pancavimsaii, and the Asia. 

We might have made a better approach to the truth if we 
had known the text upon which Nagarjuna commented and, 


1 Henceforth S'ata., Dam., and Asia, will be used for referring to 
the S'atasahasriJca , Dasasahasrika and Astasahasrika, 

2 Nanjio, Catalogue , p. 3(d). 

3 D.g, in the Sanskrit original of the Satasahasrika t he chapters are 
indicated by numbers only without any name but the Chinese version 
gives the names of chapters. Evidently the names were chosen so as 
to indicate the subject-matter of the chapter. 

. j 4 Tara., p. 58. 5 Mitra, Intro, to the Asia,, p. iv. 

. • “ ■ ; 

■ , ' ^ ; ' )■' 
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produced his famous Mahaprajnaparamitasastra, Rosenberg 
informs us that the text used by Nagarjuna was the Panca- 
vimticiti., but he does not indicate his source of information. 1 
A view current in Japan at the present moment is that Nagar- 
juna’ s oastra was written upon the Pmjnaparamila called 

flf| (Ta-ming-tu-ehing) 2 3 . According to Nan- 

Jio’s information this is a version of the Asia, or Daia,, at 
least the fact that the Ta-ming-tu* ching contains also thirty 
chapters like some of the versions of the Asia . and Da&a. points 
towards the probability of its being a translation of a version 
of the Asia, but on comparison we see that this text does not 
literally follow the present Sanskrit text. Resides, the number 
of chapters in the Sanskrit original is thirty-two while that in 
the Chinese is thirty and so if it be a translation of the 
Asia, it must be of another version of the same. 

Internal evidences: (i) Conception of Trieaya 

There are also internal evidences which throw light on the 
antiquity of the Asia, and its priority to the 8ata. and the 
Pancavimsati . They are mainly the conceptions of Sambhoga- 
kaya and the ten bhumis. 

It has been shown before 8 that the Yogaearins were re- 
sponsible for the Trikaya conception and that Nagarjuna in 
his M ahapraj mparamiia&dstra spoke only of two kayas, viz,, 
rupa and dharma kayas, and not sambkogakaya. The Sam- 
bhogakaya is expressly mentioned in the recast version 4 * * * of 
the PancavimSati. but the nature of its description shows 

1 Rosenberg, Die Problems der buddhistischen Philosophie, p. 273. 
Rosenberg’s statement is not based on any authority. This tradition is 
also recorded by Przylnski (see L If. Q vol. V, p. 2). 

2 Forming no. 135 of the Taisho edition, vol. VII, pp. 475H. It was 
translated by Chi-Ohien of the Wu. dynasty (222-280). The Japanese 
view was communicated to mo by Prof. E* Tomomatsu. 

3 See ante, Ch. Ill (b), pp. 96, 97, 114. 

4 The extant Sanskrit Mss. of the Pancavimtati. do not represent the 

original Pahcmimsaii from which the Chinese and Tibetan (bkah-hgynr) 

translations were made* For detailed reasons see my Intro, to the' 

' PancammSctii* ' 
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that its Sambhogakaya ( = embodiment of Bodhipaksika and 
other pure dharmas) corresponded to the Dharmakaya of the 
early MahSySnists, and Svasambhogakaya of the later Yoga- 
carins. Now the question arises, when did this conception 
of Sambhogakaya come into vogue? The first definite 
conception of it appears in the Lankamtara, where the name 
given to it is not Sambhogakaya but Nisyanda- or Dharmata- 
nisyanda- Buddha K The Lahkdvatdra is not a very early 
treatise and is undoubtedly later than the Satasdhasrikd, 
to which it refers by name 1 2 . In the Sata., the term Nisyanda- 
kaya or Sambhogakaya does not appear but there is the 
graphic description of Sakyamuni’s Sambhogakaya, which 
is called there PrakrtyStmabhava or Aseeanakakaya 3 . 
This description of the Aseeanakakaya serves as a prelude 
(nidana) to the discourse on the Pmjnaparamita. The 
Pahcavim&ati. follows the Sata. almost word by word in this 
description, and therefore needs no separate comment. The 
Gandavyuha surpassed the Prajhapdramitas in its description 
of the Buddhakaya, and it seems that imagination could 
not be let loose further than what the compiler of the 
Gandavyuha has done. The description of the Asee ana k a kaya 
appears in the Saddharinapundanka as well but it is more 
guarded and less imaginative. It is striking that this descrip- 
tion of the refulgent body of Buddha, throwing its rays 
of light all over the universe and making every being 
happy, is absent in the A-sta. The Asia, starts directly with 
the topic of the Praj hdparamitd , which has been taken up 
by the Sata. in its second and fourth chapters 4 . The silence 
of the Asia, about the refulgent kaya of Buddha is clearly 
indicative of its being earlier than the Sata., Pancavim&ati,, 
Gandavyuha, etc., and was the production of a time when 
the Sambhogakaya or Aseeanakakaya had not yet been 
conceived of. 

1 See ante, Ch. Ill (b), p. 120. 

2 Latilca., p. 8. 

8 See ante, Ch. Ill (b), pp. 118-9. 
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(ix) Conception of Dasabhttmi 
Another internal evidence, proving the greater antiquity of 
Asp. is its conception of Bhumis. We have seen that in the evo- 
lution of the Bhumi conception, the Mdhavastu represents the 
earliest stage, the Sata. and the Pancavim&aii . the middle, and 
the DatohMmiJcasutra and other works the latest 1 . The 
Asia, does not refer to the Bhumis at all Objection may be 
taken to such negative evidences, but If the Asia . and the 
Safa, be compared, it will be found that the evidence, though 
negative, Is strong enough to prove our contention. The 
account of the Bhumis occurs in the tenth chapter of the 
Sata*, In which the topic has been introduced by the line: 
Katham bodhisattvo mahayana-samprasthito bhavatl (how 
a bodhisattva is regarded as having started on the great 
way?) 2 . This is preceded by an elaborate answer to the 
question, fic What is Mahay ana ? ” 3 , giving opportunity to the 
Sata. to dilate on all the practices, which a bodhisattva 
is expected to accomplish. The chapter that follows the 
account of the Bhumis deals with the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of Mahayana, which is identified there with the highest 
truth, the Sunyata, and compared to Akasa 4 . The Asia, answers 
the question as to who is Mahayana-samprasthifca by one 
word : paramitabhih samprasthitah (started by practice o£ 
the paramitas), This is preceded by a brief answer to the 
question “ What is Mahayana ? ” and followed by the remarks 
about the metaphysical aspect of Mahayana without any 
reference to the Bhumis. It may be contended that the Asia. 
for the sake of abridgment omitted many topics and the 
account of the Bhumis was one of them. An objection like 
this cannot be answered except by a farther negative evi- 
dence. It is a common practice with the Prajnaparamitas to 
enumerate all the various practices and even stages of sancti- 
fication of a Sravaka, Pratyekabuddka or Bodhisattva and 
show that they are non-existing or that Bodhisattvas remain 
dissociated from them or that they are only dreams but taken 
as real by the dreaming masses. None of the Prajnapara- 

1 Se© supra , Gh. IV. 2 Stata., p. UQ^-Asta., p. 23. 

8 S'ata., p, 23. & S'ata, f p. 1530=A?fa., p. 24. 
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mitds mention these Makayanic bhutnis though they speak 
of the Hlnayanic stages of sanctification 1 in such enumera- 
tions. This strengthens our position that the conception of 
Bhiimis was not known to the early Makayanists and that 
they were invented later on and incorporated in the larger 
Prafmparamitas , leaving untouched the older enumeration of 
Sravakabhumis 2 . 

By such internal evidences it can be definitely stated that the 
Asia, preceded the Sata. and the Pammvimsali, as well as the 
Lankavatdm, Saddhannapundanka , Gandavyuha and Dam - 
bhumikasutra . By means of these tests of the conceptions 
of Sambhogakaya and Bhumi, we may thus arrange the texts 
chronologically, — 

(1) Asia, and Dasa. } 

(2) Saddharmapmidanka 9 Seda and Pancaoimmti. (recast 
version), 

(3) Gandavyuha and Lankdvatara , and 

(4) Dasahlmmikas'Mra . 

The earliest Chinese translation of the DakihMtmikas'filra 
was made by Dharmaraksa in the third century Ail proving 
the existence of the Sutra itself in the second century. Two 
centuries may well be allowed for the evolution of these 
conceptions of the Sambhogakaya and the Bhurais, and the 
expansions of the Prajmpdramiids . Wecnay therefore hold 
that the Asia . or the Dam. was in existence towards the end 
of the first century B.C. 


Relation among the vakious PrajnapdramUds 

It is generally believed, — there is also a tradition to this 
effect, — that there has been a gradual abridgment of the 
original Prajndpdramitd and this has given rise to the various 
treatises called the featasdhasrika, Pancavimmtisd 0 , Astada- 
&asa°, Da&asa 0 , Astasd °, Sapta&atikd, Ardha&aiikd , ending with 
Ekaksarl. Strictly speaking all these Prajndparamitds ex- 
cepting the first three or four are not really abridgments 
of the larger ones but are independent works devised and 
; written by different compilers at different times. The main 

tx \ * »• : • ■ ' * ' '• - ■ ■ ‘ 
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■ theme of all the works is, of course, the same, viz., the 
establishment of the new Sunyata philosophy, and the as- 
sertion that the Truth can he realised through the practice 
of the* prajnaparamita only. There are many extraneous 
matters, which have been discussed incidentally in the 
larger Praj ndparamitds and passed over in the smaller ones, 
e,p. 3 the sense of the IB simyatas, 118 samadkis, the various 
caksus, the bodhipaksikadharmas. It seems to me that the 
larger Prajnaparamitas are not merely unnecessary expan- 
sions of the smaller ones, and that it is perhaps an exag- 
geration to say that the Vajracchedika Is an abridgment of 
the Sata., or the Ekaksari gives al! that a Prajnaparamita 
can give. 

And then as against the tradition that the smaller PrajnS - 
paramitas are abridgments of the larger ones, a view is cur- 
rent among modern oriental scholars that the truth lies in 
the opposite direction. Dr. Xucei is an advocate of this 
view. In his introduction to the Saptamiika , he says st Save 
rare exceptions, bigger compilations do nothing but expand 
in, an emphasizing way those fundamental concepts, which 
constitute the kernel of Prajnaparamita . Those fundamental 
concepts are to be found more succinctly and without ex- 
cessive repetitions In shorter manuals. The Saptamiika goes 
immediately into the core of the subject-matter and without 
so many repetitions expounds in one dialogue the theme, 
the interlocutors being Buddha, Mafijusrf and Saradvatl- 
putra ” K Prof.' Tucci overlooks the fact that the . Sapta- 
^atika touches the fringe of a wide rang© of topics dis- 
cussed in the other Prajnaparamitas and cannot be taken 
as giving the gist of a large Prajmparamila . To carry to 
the extreme his line of thought we may say in one word 
that Sunyata is the teaching of the Praj ndparamilds and it 
contains the gist of the whole literature. The view which 
Tucci endorses is really the outcome of the critical study of 
the brahmanic literature. It has been found that in some 
cases the brahmanical works were originally short and 

1 Saptaiatika Pmjnaparamita (Memorie della K. Accademia H&- 
zionale dei Lincei), 1923, voL xvii, fasc. iii. 



1 There is another Pmjnaparamita published first by Prof. Lettmann 
(Schriften der wissensehaftlichen Gessellschaft in Sfcrassburg, 1912) 
and then by Messrs. H. Iznmi and S. Toganov (Kyoto, 1917) called 
Projnaparamita-nayaJatapancastiha, 

2 Asia., p. 4 —S'aia, 9 oh, II. 

3 „ p. 23= „ p. 1405. * Asia., p, 24 = £fo£a., p. 1530. 
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simple, and in course of time they became voluminous , by 
glosses or philosophical interpretations. The Buddhist litera- 
ture stands on quite a different footing, and what may be 
true for the brahmanic literature is not necessarily true for 
the buddhist. In the latter case we find that the lang- 
uage of the older texts is simpler although they are more 
verbose and full of repetitions, while the later texts are 
; concise, less verbose, and have fewer repetitions. Again, the 
voluminousness of the earlier Praj naparamitas was due to 
repetitions and not to glosses and philosophical interpreta- 
tions. Hence the relation between the smaller and the larger 
Pmjnaparamitas should be ascertained by an independent 
enquiry' and not by any general theory. It can only be possible 
when we have the Pmjnaparamitas in handy editions. So, 
for the present, we must confine ourselves to a comparison 
of the Asia., 12 (out of the 72) chapters of the Sata. and 
the recast version of the Pancavimiati which is in the 
course of publication, 1 The relation between the Asia* and 
the &ata. can be hardly called that of abridgment or 
expansion as it can be said between the Sata . and the Panca - 
vimSati. The Asia, does not contain a word about the 
glorious Buddhakaya and other matters of the Nidana. It 
starts directly with the question as to the propriety of 
Subhuti in teaching Mahayana, a topic taken up in the 
second chapter of the Sata. 2 In the first chapter, the Asia. 
discusses when a bodhisattva is to be regarded as mahasan- 
nahasannaddhafa (well-armoured), which is treated in the 
seventh chapter of the Sata? Then the question £< What is 
Mahayana ? ” is answered at the very beginning of the Asia. 
while it is taken up in the eleventh chapter of the Sata. 4 In- 
stances of agreement, sometimes verbal, like those mentioned 
above can be multiplied to show that the Asia, and the Sata. 
deal with identical topics, but the arrangement and the emphasis 
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laid on a particular topic are quite different. . Besides this, the 
Safa, introduced new topics like bhumis and expositions of 
the various sunyatas, samadhis, etc., 1 which were only enu- 
merated pr referred to in the Asia. So it may be said that 
the Bala, utilised the Asia, and not vice versa . Again, some 
of the Prajndpdramitds were evidently abridged from the 
Bata. The Pancavimiati. is clearly an abridgment of the 
Bata, effected by an omission of set enumerations and repeti- 
tions by the use of words, such as yavad, peyyalam or by 
sometimes mentioning only the positives in full without the 
negatives. In short, the Pancavimiati. tried to preserve the 
original with the utmost accuracy. 

Very recently a fragment of a Prajnapdramitd manuscript 
(48 leaves) found in Central Asia has been published in the 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India (No. 32). The 
editor, Mr. Bidyabinod, believes on the evidence of the 
Upright Gupta characters used in it, that the fragments 
belong to a date earlier than 580 A.C. He has also shown 
that the subject-matter and phraseology of the fragment 
resemble those of the &ata. and that the portion contains a 
slightly shorter version of chapters vii-xi of the latter. The 
fragment contains the sections on the interpretation of the 
Paramitas, Sunyatas, Samadhis and the Bodhipaksika 
dharmas and closely follows the corresponding passages of 
the Pancavimiati. , having slight difference like dharmebhyah 
for dharmaih, or bahya for bahirddhah. The fragment might 
be regarded as a copy of the original Pancavimiati . but the 
portions found in it are so very common that it is difficult 
to say definitely that it is a copy of the Pancavimiati. and 
not of the Asiddaia . or any other work. It can, however 
be said that it is not a copy of the Bata., for in some 
places the abridgments have been made on the lines of the 
Pancavimiati . In Ceylon also some inscriptions have been 
discovered recently, containing fragments of the Prajnapdra- 
mitd. 2 They correspond to the nid&na-section of the J§ata. 
and the Pancavimiati . ; the agreements though quite close 


* See, e,g. S'ata., Ch. VIII 
2 Ceylon Journal of Science, II. 
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cannot be called literal. So it seems they are taken from a 
recension of either the PancammSatL or the Astada&a. 

The comparison of the Sata., PancavimSati . and Asia, confirms 
our contention that the generalisations regarding abridgment 
and expansion of the Prajndpdramitds are not possible and that 
each book must be judged by its contents. If we consider the 
Sapta&atiM) which is supposed to be older than the expanded 
ones, we notice that the interlocutors are Manjusrl and feSaripu- 
fcra, and not Subhuti and Saripufcra, the most common figures 
of ' the very early Mahayana treatises. There is a class of 
literature like the Qandavyuha, in which Manjusrl plays the 
chief role, and so it may be that this Prajndpdram iid was the 
production of a class of devotees who held Manjusrl in great 
veneration. The mention of the N iralamba -bhagini , i,e. 9 con- 
cretisation of an abstract idea, hints rather at its posteriority 
than priority to the larger Prajnaparamitas . 


Nature op the repetitions 


We shall now proceed to form an idea of the nature of 
the repetitions resorted to in the Prajndpdramitds and the 
reasons therefor. In these days, when so much attention 
is given to the conservation of time and energy, one is apt 
to get weary of repetitions, and particularly of the mechanical 
repetitions, which are so often found in the Prajndpdramitds . 
Writers on philosophical subjects very naturally ring the 
changes on the theme that they desire to establish; but 
so long as they do it skilfully, and without tiring their 
readers there can be little objection to their enthusiasm. 
One notices these repetitions in the most modem of 
philosophical works of the west and the east, as well as in 
the masterly Buddhist works of Nagarjuna and Asafiga. 
For the fulfilment of its object a new philosophical work 
is necessarily burdened with the unpleasant and arduous 
task of first wiping out from the minds of its readers 
several old ideas, some of them deep-rooted, in order to 
implant new ideas in their places. Again, to deepen the 
impression it has to revert' to its topic over again in 

new 
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point of view. The early Buddhist literature, specially the 
Pmjnaparamiias , sadly lacked the knowledge of artful re- 
petitions and consequently it is tiresome. Compared with 
the great philosophical works produced in India before or 
about the time of the Pmjnaparamiias , the Prajnaparamitas 
are conspicuously lacking in philosophical precision and 
phraseology, deficiencies which it tried to remedy by repeti- 
tions. . For' instance, when it endeavours to establish the 
thesis that everything is sunya (non-existent), a doubt may 
be left in the mind of the reader whether the Tathagata or 
the Asamsk^tadhatus like the Akasa or Nirvana are excluded 
or included, so the Prajnaparamitas have punctiliously men- 
tioned that each of them whether Tathagata, Nirvana or 
Akasa, even the various Sunyatas, are sunya in the sense 
that Caksu or Caksuvijnana is sunya. A modem reader can 
certainly complain of this defect in view of the immense 
literature that he has to wade through within a short space 
of time but the writers of the Prajnaparamitas had at their 
disposal ample time and patience to read and write works 
like these. 1 ' ■' ':-W' ' . 

The Prajnaparamitas also like all other philosophical works 
had to eradicate many of the old deep-rooted ideas. They 
directed their attention mainly to their predecessors, the 
Hlaayanists. The Hlnayanists, as is well known, had already 
enjoyed a long lease of life and developed a fair amount of 
literature on their doctrines, the classification of dharmas, 
psychological analyses, etc. The Prajnaparamitas took the 
most popular of these doctrines and disciplines, and tried 
to show that from the new point of view, which the 
Prajnaparamitas set out to inculcate, they were all to be 
treated as mere names having no existence whatsoever. 
To give an illustration: They preach that a bodhisattva 
while practising the prajnaparamita does not consider him- 
self attached or unattached to any . (mentioning each and 
every one) of the 5 skandhas, 6 indriyas, 6 ayatanas, 6 
vijnanas, 4 mahabhutas, 12 links of the pratltyasamutpada, 

6 paramitas, 18 sunyatas, 37 bodhipaksikadharmas, apramanas, 
samadhis, samapattis, avenikadharmas, baias, vaisaradyas, 
phalas, . tathata, atman, sukha, nirvana, and so ; feEtfe,; 
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They repeated the same list over again to maintain 
that each of them was not bodhisattva or that each of 
them was not different from bodhisattva. In short/ the 
Prajnaparamitas in order to establish Silnyata have ^shown 
that there is nothing in the world of our knowledge which 
has any real existence. Everything that we are conscious 
of has only dreamy existence, and that all the 84,000 
dharmaskandhas supposed to have been preached by Buddha * 
are only expedients (upayakausalya) adopted by him for 
the benefit of ignorant and deluded beings, and consequently 
a bodhisattva while practising the prajnaparamita should 
treat them as mere apparitions devoid of reality. 

Function of Prajnaparamita 
The function of the prajnaparamita is to make a bodhi- 
sattva bear in mind that the paramitas, samadhis, sama- 
pattis, phaias or bodhipaksikadharmas, which he has been 
practising, are only aids and expedients invented by Buddhas 
to help beings to the realisation of the ideal. Unlike the 
other paramitas, the prajnaparamita is not to be practised. 
It is really a state of mind to be acquired by the help of 
the six paramitas and the various Buddhistic practices, 
A bodhisattva may perfect himself in the danaparamita, 
but as there is every possibility of his forming a conception 
of the danaparamita as having a sort of existence (svabhava), 
it may become for him an object of grasping (grahya). He 
may also have a conception of the giver and the receiver 
and the thing given. It is to counteract all these conceptions, 
which are really misconceptions, that the prajnaparamita 
steps in and makes the bodhisattva try to develop a state 
of mind in which the danaparamita would appear to him as 
devoid of signs (alaksana), without any independent existence 
of its own, and at the same time eliminate from his mind 
any conception regarding the giver, the receiver or the 
thing given. In short, the function of the prajnaparamita 
is to convince a bodhisattva that the danaparamita or what- 
ever it may be is really formless, baseless and is indis- 
tinguishable from sunyata. It serves as a guard to the 
; bodhisattva, who has risen much above the average and 
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acquired various meritorious qualities, but still may cling 
to some idea or concept which in itself may be highly pure 
and meritorious, but being an attachment must be got rid of. 
It is for this reason that the prajnaparamita has been 
extolled over all other paramitas or virtues, and has been 
designated as the chief (nayika, purvangama) of all para- 
mitas , 1 The Astasahasrika 2 compares the prajnaparamita 
to the earth, on which all the other paramitas rest, grow 
and produce the fruit of sarvajhata (omniscience), and 
hence it is the producer of the Sarvajnas, the Tathagafcas. 
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Aggasa^ka , the foremost disciple, 75 
AgrahodM , the highest knowledge, 93. 113 
division of the Buddhist scriptures 
Advaya, non-duality 

AdvaidMMra , inseparability, indivisibility 
Adhicitta, higher mental practices 
Adhipannd , higher practices for insight into the Truth 
AdhimukU, aspiration, 85, 243 
AdMMla , higher practices relating to control of body 
{q&hiUhana), resolution, 12, 280 
(anatian), the doctrine that every being is constituted 
of vanishing elements and hence is without any permanent 
substance as soul 

Andbhoga, not requiring power or exertion, Le,, spontaneous, 
self-created (Tib. Hum-grub), 273, 280 
Anitya ( anicca ), the doctrine that things of the world are 
transitory, impermanent 

Animitta , signless and baseless, 94, I31f, 172, 191, 273 
Animitfa-vimoksa-mukha, mental dissociation from the things 
of the world by meditating that they are baseless and 
signless, 274 

Anupaddya, without attachment 
Anusaya , dormant passions, desires, 30, 177, 263 
Am&smrti, constant remembrance, 304 
ApratistMta {apatitthita), footingless 

Apramhiia (appanihita) •vimokm-mukha i mental dissociation 
from the things of the world through meditation devoid of 
all desires, 94, 274, 132 

Apramdna , immeasurable, it usually refers to the four brahma - 
vihdras (q.v.), or to powers and attainments of Buddhas 
Abhijhd ( abhinna ), the six supernormal powers attained by 
arhats, 168, 266 


* Words appearing in the Index or only once in the text with their 
English rendering have been omitted here. 
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Abhinirhara , resolution to achieve something, 284 
Abfoiniveia, adherence to a dogma, 250 ; occupied with 
Abhisamaya , comprehension, full knowledge 
Ariyapuggala , persons on the way to salvation 
Avyakrta (avyaJcata), indeterminable, unmanifest , r ” 

Aiunya , real, non-relative 

A&aiksa, ( asekfaa ), arhats who have nothing more to learn 
Astmgikamdrga (atthafigikamagga ) , the eightfold path, i.e., the 
eight kinds of practices prescribed for the attainment of 
emancipation 
Asamsam, transcendental 
Asamskria, unconstituted 

Adikarmika , beginner 

Apatti, breaches of the monastic laws, hence, any oSence 
Ayatana , spheres ; sources or planes of the origin of senses (Tib, 
skye-mched) 

Aryasatya, the fourfold truth, or the fourfold method of anal- 
ysis followed by the Buddhists for examining worldly things 
Alambana ( drammana ), basis, support 

Alaya»vijnana, the store-consciousness, the substratum of sam- 
sara 

Avmika*dharma , it refers to the eighteen qualities which a 
bodblsattva acquires without any flaw (ct Tib, chos- 
ma-hdres-pa) 

A&aya, mental disposition, intention 
Mraya, substratum, support 
Asrava ( Asava ), (four) impurities 

Indriya, organs of sense, faculty, power 

Updya , expedient, mean s 
Upanissaya, previous merits, 173, 248 

Upadana , substratum of future births due to attachment to 
four wrong ideas 

Eddhi (iddhi), supernatural powers 
Karma, action ' ' 

Kalpand, imagination, thought-construction, net of fancies 
Kuialamula, merits acquired through good actions 
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KMa { kilesa ), impurities, passions, afflictions, defiling elements 
Kslnasrava , arhats who are free from impurities 

Ooira , a category of beings having a- certain degree of religious 
aspiration, 55, S4£ 

Carya, practice, conduct 

Citta = manas = manovijnana , mind , thought . 

Gaitta, mental functions 

Chanda, intention ; strong ■ . , . v 

Jhdna ( dhyana ), trances 

Tathaid, thatness, i.e,, the Mahayanic principle that things in 
reality remain the same and is without origin and destruction 

Duhhha (dukkha), the doctrine that existence in any of the 
various worlds, or attachment to the things of the world is 
associated with pain, misery and so forth 
Drsii ( ditthi ), view : samyak , right, and miihyd, wrong 
Dvesa ( dosa ), hatred 

Dharma (dhamma), truth, doctrine, existent things and condi- 
tions, nature of things, qualities acquired by an adept, 
discourses 

Dharmatd = Tathatd (q.v.) 

Dhdtn, elements, worlds, viz., kama, rupa, and arupa, some- 
times also apariyapanna or lokottara ; also relics 
Dhdrani, the twelve qualities which firmly uphold a 
bodhisattva (Tib. gzuns ; Chi. = chueh-ch’ ih), 282 

Ndman , sign, name, 234n. 

Ndmarupa, usually translated as a name and form ; ndma 
denotes four of the five khandhas, viz., vedana, sanna, 
sankhara and vinnana, while rupa denotes only the mate- 
rial aggregates of a body (rupakkhandha) 

Nimitta, sign, basis, 131, 232, 234n 
Nirnimitta, signless, baseless 

Nirodha , cessation ; the third truth that duhkha can be ended 
Nisprapahca , inexpressible 

Nairatmya, non-existence of soul (dtman), want of substance 
in both Pudgala (individual) and Dharma (things of the 
world) 
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Pakatisdvaka, a common disciple 
Paramartha , the highest truth 
Paryavasthanas, pervading passions, 27n, 30 
Pdramiid , the six or ten virtues which a bodhisatfcva must 
completely acquire before he can become a Buddha * 
Pudgala ( Pwggala ), soul, individual 
Prajnapti , description, communication 

Prajm , knowledge ; intellectual exercises for obtaining insight 
into the truth 

Pratigha { Paiigha ), repugnance 

Praiityasamuipdda, the theory that all things originate out of 
some causes and conditions. It is usually translated 
as e< Law of Causation ”, cs Causal Law ”, and recently 
as <c Theory of relative existence” 

PraUbhdna , readiness in speech, self-confidence in speech 
Pmtisamkhyd, knowledge 

Pratisamvid ( patisambhidd ), understanding (Tib, so-so-yan-dag- 
par-rig-pa), analysis ; (for detailed treatment see Points of 
the Controversy , pp. 377-382). It is of four kinds : artha, 
dharma, nirukti and pratibhana, 277, 283 
Prapanca, describing a thing which is indescribable, hence a 
mere thought-construction ; looking upon unity as mani- 
fold, 125, 187, 192, 197f., 213f 

Phala, Hlnayanie fruits or stages of sanctification 

Bala, powers, qualities 

Buddhaksetra, it refers to the belief that every Buddha presides 
over a world of beings, 67n, 89, 121 
Bodhicitta , the resolution made by an adept to become a 
Buddha ; it is of two kinds, (i) Bodhipranidhi and (ii) 
Bodhxprasthana, 247 

Bodhipaksika (bodhipakkhika or bodhipakkhiya) dharma , the 
37 qualities which an adept is to attain for full enlighten- 
ment, 4, 33, 91, 107, 246," 270 

Brahmavihdra, meditation induced by altruistic concepts, 287, 
308 ' 

' 1 Bhava, existence ; ; ; ;;S ■ y.;l , 

Bhavands dwelling on something constantly Le., repeated dariana 
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Bhuiakoti, limit or end of existence (Tib. yod-pa-nid-kyi-mthah, 
also yah-dag-pa-ilid-kyi-mthah— dharmadhdtu) 

Bhumi , stages of sanctification 

Marga , (i) the eightfold path, see astdhgikamdrga ; (ii) the 
foul of the eight Hlnayanic stages of sanctification 
Moha, delusion 

Yana, vehicle, or path which leads an adept to liberation 

Rdga, passion, attachment 

Rupa, material aggregates of a body ; form 

Laksana , percept, properties, characteristics 
Lokadhatu , a sphere, a unit of the universe 

Vdsand, unconscious impression left by past actions, 197a., 


Vaiita , control acquired by a Bodhisattva over his mind, 
requisite length of life, action, birth, aspiration, doctrines, 
resolution, miraculous powers, and knowledge, 117, 281 
Vikalpa , thought-construction 

Vimoksa, liberation, release; it usually refers to the three 
meditations induced by Sunyata , animitta and apranihita, 
(q.v.) 180 , 274 " . 

Vimukti , emancipation, liberation, deliverance 
Vaisdmdya [ve&arajja), four acquisitions which make Buddhas 
fearless, 75, 85, 108, 247, 281 

Vicikitsd (vicikicchd), perplexity, doubt about the efficacy of 
following the Buddhist dharma 
Vihdra {bhumi), stages of sanctification 
Vipasscmd, deep vision, insight (Tib. Ihag-thon) 

Vydpdda , hatred, ill-will 

Samaiha , quietude, an absolute xnexcitability of mind (Tib. shi- 
gnas) 

Parana, taking refuge in the three ratnas, Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha 

feahvaiavada, eternalism, 87, 170 .. a-:; , 

Siksdpada , set of precepts, 311 

Silavratapardmafia, taint due to belief in the efficacy of rites 
and ceremonial observances 
Stinya, devoid of attributes, non-existent 
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Sunyaid, the Absolute which is devoid of all attributes 
Sraddha, reverential faith 

SrdvaJca (. savaka ), usually it means disciples ; the Mahayanista, 
however, refer by this term to the Hlnayanists because 
the latter are initiated into the Truth by hearing discourses 
from Buddhas and their disciples 

Sathdyaclrsii ( sakkdyaditthi ), belief in the existence of one’s 
own individuality 

Samatd, the sameness of things of the world in .reality, £.e., things 
are without origination and destruction, not to speak of 
their distinctions 
Samddhi, concentration 

Samapatti , the eight trances, i.e., including the four jhanas 
Samudaya , origin, it usually refers to the origin of misery or 
sufferings of the world, 49, 82, 227 
Samudacdra , conduct, set of precepts, 310 
Samgrahavastu , elements of popularity 
Samvam , discipline 

Samvrti , conventional truth, as distinguished from Para - 
mdrtha (q.v,) 

Samyojana, (ten) fetters, tieing a being to the world 
8amsdra, world, existence, 46, 82, 94 

8 kandha (khandha), (i) the five constituents of a being, rwpa 
(material aggregates), vedand (feeling), samjnd (percep- 
tion) samshdra (impressions) and vijndna (consciousness), 
117, 136, 142, 163, 201-202 

. (ii) five groups of acquirements, viz., 
Mia, samddhi, prajnd } vimukti and vimuktijndnadariana , 
104,108 

Samshrta, constituted 

Smrtyupaslhana ( satipaithdna ), intent contemplation and 
mindfulness, 108, 230, 236 
SmbMva , existence, reality 
' Samanya , general ’ .'v;.' . 
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Akasag&rbhasutra, 291 s 301 
Akasanaxicayatana, 137n. 
Aksayamatisutra, sraddha defined 
in, 304 

Alayavijnana, 86, 127, 195, 231f 
Alokasamvi'ti, 218. See Samvrti. 
Amatadhatu, 165 

Amatapadam (immortality), 151f, 


Abbhutadhamma,, one of the 
Angas^B 

AbhSva (absence, or non-existence), 
172, 177, 181f, 188f, 1971, 214£, 
223; Nirvana equated to, 162, 

' ^ 172, I75f 

Abhidhamma literature, growth 
of, 5-6, 34 

Abhidhammikas, 17, 61 
^Abhidharmakosa, 146, - 155; on 
forms of truth, 237; on kaya 
. conception, 105-7 ; on Nirvana, 
176-184, 198; on stages of spirit-- 
. ual culture, 239 
Abhimukhi (a bhumi), 273-5, 288 
Abhisamaya-gotra, 85 
Abhiseka (a bhumi), 128, 241,283, 
289 

Abhyavakasika monks, 319 
Absolute, 204. See Ved antic 
Brahman. 

Acariyaparampara, . traditions of, 
1649 

Acarya (acariya), 291, 311, 313 
Acala (a bhumi), 239, 280-2, 289 
Action. See Karma, 

Adar^ajnana, 122 
Adhicitta, 26D, 265-8, 287 
Adhimukticaryabhumi, 243-6, 260, 
286 

Adhiprajna, 260, 289f 

Adhisila, 259, 260-3, 287 

Advaya advaidhlkara, 38, 186, 


Anabhoga-nirnimitta-vihara (a 
bhumi), 260, 280-2, 289 
Anagami (a stage of spiritual 
progress), 176, 238f, 267f, 287 
AnSgatabfeaya, 59 
Anaksara (unutterable), 222, 231 
Ananda, 16, 18, 103, 159 
Anantarya (anantarika), 79, 245 * 
Anathapindika, 296 
Andhakas, 23, 285 
Angas, 7f, 27, 312; Mahayanic ex- 
positors on, 9-11. See Mavahga 
and DvadaSariga. 

Anivartanacarya, one of the four 
classes of practices, 37, 288 
Aniyatagotra, 55, 84f 
Antaraparinibbayi, a stage of spirit- 
ual progress, 268 

AnuJomacarya, one of the four 
classes of practices, 37 
Anupadisesanibbana, 85, 153, 178 
Anuruddha, 162 

Anutpada-Anirodha, 122, 197, 188, 


Anutpadajnana, 40, 106 
Anutpattikadharmaksanti, 40, 94, 
153, 273, 280 
Aparas alias, 22 

Apatitthita-vinnana. See Vinfiana 
Apariyapanna-dhatu, 137, 168f. 

See Lokottara-dhatu. 

Apatti, 88, 291, 320-2; definition 
of, 306 

Apratisamkhya-nirodha, 177f 


Agama, divisions in, 60 ; Samyukta. 

179, 181 
Agotra, 84 , 
lhara, 136, 206, 209 
Ahetuvadi, 301 

Akasa (infinite space), 47, 133, 139, 
__ 164f, 177, 183, 197, 201, 215 
Akasagarbha (Bodhisattva), 291, 
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Avalokita (bodhisattva), 305 
Avarana, 133f, 183, 196, 201, 310; 
absence of, 266. See Klefa and 
Jiloya. 

Avastuka-dharmas, 1SI. See Vastu. 
Avatamsaka-sutra, 63-4 <T 
Avidya (avijjn), 29, 94, 128, 134, 
135 s 142, 163, 208£, 216, 274; 
definition of, 134 
Avivartyabhumi, 282, 289 
Avyakatas, 48, 49, 192 


Apratisthita-nirvana, 199, 200n. 
Aranyaka monks, 314 
ArcismatT (a bhumi) 259, 270, 2SS 
Arhat, 275-6; Buddhas compared 
with, 35, 198, 285; Mahayanic 
-■ notion about, 140 ; misconcep- 
tions of, 228-9 
Arhatfca, 23Sf, 288 
Arupabrahmaloka, 137n. 
Arupadhatu (a sphere of beings), 
19, 137, 168, 254 
Aryadeva, 42, 43 
Aryahood, 242 

Aryasatya, 27, 2051, 212, 215; 
Asanga on, 230 ; Hinayanie treat- 
ment of, 49-50 ; Mahayanic 
treatment of, 49-50, 211, 225-7; 
Manjusrlparipreeha on, 225 ; 
Prajrlaparamitas on, 227-8; 
Yogaeara treatment of, 230-1 
Asamskrta (unconstituted), 30, 
137, 163, 176f, 180, 183, 189 
Asanga, 45, 56, 323; on antiquity 
of Mahayana, 58-9; on Arya- 
satya, 230; on forms of truth, 
232-3 

Asaukh arap arinibbay i , a stage of 
spiritual progress, 268 
Asaya, 55, 76-8, 260-1, 285, 271, 
289, 294, 308; gotrabheda the 
main reason for difference in, 
84-7 

Asecanaka-kaya, 119, 123, 326 
A6oka, Buddhism propagated by, 
19-21 ; dhamma of, 19, 32 
Astamaka (bhumi), 87, 241, 286 
Astangikara arga, 183, 202 
Astasahasrika-prajfiaparamita, 9, 
324£ 

Astivada, 27 
Asunyavadin, 225 
Atheists* 187 

Atonement, rales of, 319-320 
Avadana, 7f, 10, 33f, 36, 307; 
appearance of, 6-11 ; Bodhisattva 
conception in, 38 
Avaivartika (bodhisattva), 92 


Baddhamana (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Balaparamita, 283 
Beings, classes of, 94. See Gatis. 
Bergson, 143 
Bhaisajyaraja, 257 
Bhanaka, 141. See Dh&rma- 
blianaka. 

Bhattudesaka, 314 
Bhavanamarga, 253-5, 275 
Bhavatanha, 209 
BJaavaviveka, 194 
Bhiksu-Vinaya, 291, 318 
Bhumis, 32f, 81, 238; correspond- 
ence of maggas and ph&las with, 
259-260, 269, 276-7, 284, 286-8; 
date of Pra j naparamltas ascer- 
tained by the conception of, 327- 
8 ; Avatamsaka-sutra (Chinese) 
on, 241 n. ; Madhyamakavatara 
on, 240f ; Mahavasfeu on, 87, 
241n., 286-9 
Bhutakoti, 79, 203, 279 
Bimbisara, 103 

Bodhicitta, 67, 79, 242, 299, 310; 

development of, 301-5 
Bodhiparinamana, 302, 305 
Bodhipranidhicitta, 247 
Bodhiprasthanaeitta, 247 
Bodhisattva, conception of, 31, 34; 
qualities of, 81 ; rules for lay, 
295-301 ; sravakas to become, 
66-7 ; samvaras of, 246 
Bodhisattva- bhumi, 241,288 ; treat- 
ment of bhumis in, 240f, 286 
Bodhisattvacarya, 305-311 



Bodhisattvaj atika (monks), 40 
Bodhisattvaearyanirdesa (a sutra), 


of Samkhya on, 163-4; Japanese 
tradition about the chronology of 
the development of, 63 ; mixed 
Hmayana, 4-34 ; place of laity 
(q*v.) in, 3 ; popular form of, 6f, 
33 ; propagation of, 3, 13-16, 19-21 
23-25; sources of information of, 
1-2, 5n., 39, 43-5 ; relation of 
Yoga with, 152 ; result of research, 
es relating to early, 3-4; three 
periods in the history of, 1; 
two forms of, 151 


Bodhisattva monks, 40 
Bodhisattva Pratimoksa Sutra, 
290f, 3\f2 

Bodhisattvayana of the Hina- 
yanists, 37-S 
Brahmaj ala-sutra, 293-5 
Brahmaloka, 87, 98, 152, 168 
Brahman. See Vedantie Brahman. 
Brahmavadins, 87 
Buddha, appearance of, 95 ; Arhats 
^ compared with, 35, 98, 135, 198, 
285 ; conception of, 31 ; disciples 
of, 62-3, 65-6 ; forms of teaching 
of, 65f, 216; Hmayana concep- 
tion of, 284 ; in preaching hesita- 
tion of, 68-9 ; jarayuja or upapa- 
duka, 110-1 ; method of preach- 
ing of, 69-70 ; Mahasahghi ka con- 
ception of, 110-1 ; Mahayanists 
influenced by the realistic con- 
ception of, 117-8; Nikaya pas- 
sages on the non-realistic con- 
ception of, 98-101 ; p&rinibbana 
of, 159, 161; realistic conception 
of, 97-8; theory of the origin of 
being propounded by, 208-211 ; 
truth preached by, 52-4 
Buddhabhumi, 241, 256, 289 
BuddhadhyesanS, 302, 305 
Buddhaghosa, 1 4 ; causal law treat- 
ed by, 208-211 ; Nibbana explain- 
ed by, 178-6, 182-4. See Visud- 
dhimagga. 

Buddhahood, goal of, 25-6 
Buddhajnana, 71, 72, 81 
Buddhakaya, 326 

Buddhayana, 53, 59, 74. See Maha- 
Buddhi, 218, 219 

Buddhism, Anoka’s part in the pro- 
pagation of, 23*5; doctrines of 
early and mixed Hmayana, 4, 
33-4 ; early or pure Hmayana, 
1-4; history of, 32-4; influence 


Caityakas, 22 

Candraki'rti’s comments on Kay a, 
125-6 ; on Nagarjuna’s definition 
of Nirvana, 187; on Nirvana, 
192-4 

Carya (duties) of a Bodhisattva, 37 
Caturdharmakasutra, 292 
Causal Law, 223, 229 ; three parts 
in,229n. See Pratityasamutpada. 
Causes, different kinds of, 110 
Cintamayi Prajfia, 246 
Citfcamatra, 195 
Cittagaya. See A£aya. 

Cittavistara (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Cittaviprayukta, 171, 188 
Central Asia, Prajnaparamita found 
in, 331 

Confession. See Papadesana. 


Danaparamita, 11, 259 
Dadanabhumi, 241, 287 
Durban amarga, 82, 241, 250, 253-5 
Da^abhumi. See Bhumi* 
Daiabhumikasutra, 44 ; on Bhumi, 
240f, 286 

Da£ as ah asr ik a -pra j n ap ar ami t a, 

324f . 

Death or eternal Nirvana, 161-4. 

See Samjnavedayitanirodha. 
Devadatta, 110 

Devakulahkula, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 264 

Dhamma, Brahman equated to, 99 
Dhammakathikas, 314 
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Dhammanusari, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 250, 251, 255, 276, 286 
Dhanakataka, 22, 23, 42 
Dharmabhanaka, 109, 272, 282 
Dharmacakra, 258 
Dharmadhatu, 38, 55, 88 ; sameness 
of, 55 

Dharmakaya, 26, 35, 38, 53, 96f, 
101f, 106, 123*8., 183n„, 189f, 203, 
326 ; Bodhisattva’s goal of, 128 ; 
Brahmakaya equated to, 99; 
collection of dharmas same as, 
108 ; existence of, 124 ; Sarvasti- 
vadins on, 106-7; Satyasiddhis 
on, 103-9 ; two kinds of, 127; 
Yogacara conception of, 108 
Bharmak ay aj il an a, 105 
Bharmalokas, 270 
Dharmamegha (a bhumi), 239, 
283*4, 289 


Dress of monks, rules for, 315 
Duhkha-kanda, 229n. 

Duhkhata, three kinds of, 129; 
liberation from, 120-130 
I Buraogama (a bhumi), 277,. 280 
Duraroha (a bhumi), 241^286 
Bur jay a (a bhumi), 241, 287 
Bvadafeiga, 27n., 33, 250. See 
Navanga. 

Dvikaya, 110 

Ekabijf. See Ekavicika. 

Ekavieika, 240, 255, 263-5, 2S7 
Ekayana (=Mahayana), 54, 56, 57_ 
Ekayanata, 52-54, 57 ^ 

Flesh-eating, 317 

Food of monks, rules regarding, 
315-8 



Dharmanairatmya, 86, 12Sf, 130f 
Dharraasamata, 34, 138. See Samata. 
Bharmak ilny ata, 27, 34f, 38, 108, 
133,211,229,238 

Dharmata, 48 ; pratltyasamutpada 
equated to, 60 

Dharmata-nisyanda-buddha, 96 
120, 326 

Dhatus, four, 136-7 
Bhitika, 17f 

Bhuras (courses), two, 250 
Bhutahga, 262 
Bhutavadins, rules 


Gandavyuha, 9, 44, 84 
Garbhavakranti, 31m, 82n. 
Gatha, one of the Angas, 8 
Gatis (existences), 111, no, 171 
Geyya, one of the Angas, 8 
Gifts, rules for, 297-8, 299 
Gopaka -Moggallana, 99 
Gotrabheda, 55, 84-7 
Gotrabhu, 86f, 249*250, 260, S 
Gotrabhiimi, 241 
Gotrabhurastamaka, 87 
Gotravihara, 244-7, 249, 260, 286 
Grdhrakuta, 117 

Grhi-Bodhisattvas, rules fc 
295-301 

GrhT, 117f; retirement of, 310- 
See Laity. 


observed by. 
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scriptures evaluate the doctrines Jatakas, 4, 6f, 33-36 
of, 91-5; Mahayanlc kaya eon- of, 6-11; Mahayan 
ception in the works of, 104; 284-5 

Nagarjuna summarises the doc- Jhanas,159, 167 
trine of, 186, 212 ; Nirvana accord- Jhana, 12, 191 ; four h 
ing to, #29-169 ; Prajhaparamitas Jnanakava, 127 

mention the doctrines of, 91 ; Jhanaparamita, 284 
reasons for the superiority of Jneyavarana, 35, 55 
- Mahayana over, 75-80,; stepping- whether removed b; 

stone to Mahayana, 54, 91-5. yanists, 134 

See Mahayana. 

Hmayana and Mahayana, compari- Kaeeayana, 1 7, 19, 32 
son of the doctrines of, 91f; Kajangala, 23 
fundamental points of difference Kala (time), 80, 239 
between, 95, 238 ; points of agree- Kalpas, S4n. 
ment between, 54-7; Pundarika Kalyanamitra (spirii 
reconciles, 65-8 ; schools half-way 83, 89, 243, 257, 312* 
between, 64-5 Kamadhatu, 19, 136, 2 

Hmayana Vinaya, Mahayanie Kammatthana, 149n. 

Vinaya influenced by, 290f Kammavac am, 312 

Bmayanic interpretation of the Kanada, 187 ’ 
truths and the Causal Law, Kapila, 187. See Sam] 
criticised by Nagarjuna, 223-5 Karma, 144, 202 ; B 
Hmayanism, Lahkavatara and free from the effects 
Siddhi on, 230-1 ; Mahayanists Karmabhisamskara, 21 
criticise, 87-90 Karmakanda, 229n. 

Hmayanists, become bodhisattvas K&ruaa, 57, 81, 94, 26C 
66-7 ; Nagarjuna criticises, 212-3 ; tice of, 307-9 
not selfish, 78 KasSyas, five, 70 

Householders, discourses suitable Kagyapa-parivarta, 13J 
for, 296. See Grhl. Kathavatthu, 146, 

Hsien Shou school, 63 Nibbana, 162, 165, 

Idappaccayata, 208, 209. See 198 

Pratltyasamutpada. Kaundilya brahmana, ! 

Immortality. See Amatapadam, Kaya conception, 26 
Indeterminable problems. See Abhidharmako^a c 

Avyakatas. Buddhaghosa on, 10 

Itivuttaka, 189, 175; one of the vadana on, 103-4; I 

Ahgas, 8 on, 104-5 ; Masson Ou 

I-tsing on Vinaya, 290 Prajhaparamitas on, 


Janmanidega (a bhumi), 241, 288 
Japanese scholars on the authen- 
ticity of Mahayana, 58f, 61-5 
Japanese tradition on the chrono- 
logy of Buddhist teaching, 63 
Jarayuja (Buddha), 110-1 


Kayasakkhl, a stag© of spiritual 
progress, 251 
Keith on Nirvana, 157-8 
Kriyasangrahapanjika on ordina- 
tion, 311-2 
Kle^akancla, 229n, 

Kle^avarana, 35, 128, 132f 
Kle^avimukti, 55 
Krsna (Kala), 24 
Krpana, meaning of, 103 
Krtavlbhumi, 241, 288 
Krtyanusthanajnana, 114, 122 
Ksanikatva, 31, 217 
Ksantiparamita, 11, 12, 267 
Ksaya. See Nirvana. 

Ksayajnana, 40, 106 
Ksitigarbha (Bodhisattva), 305 
Kulahkula (Kolamkola), a stage of 
spiritual progress, 240, 263-5, 287 
Kusalakarmapatha, 81, 261, 262, 
299 

Ku4alamuia, 88, 247 f 

Laity, place of, 295-6 ; special 
rules for royal, 300- L See Grhl, 
Lalitavistara on kaya conception, 
104-5 

Lahkavatara, 44 ; on Hmayana, 
230-1 ; on Nirvana, 195-8; on 
Srotapannas, 265 
Laukikadhatu, 135f 
Laukikajnana, 135, 139 
La Vallee Poussin on Nirvana, 
151-4, 159-160, 184 
Ledi Sadaw on forms of truth, 236 
Litsavi-kumara, 113 
Lokadharmas, 298 
Lokanuvartana, 104, 113 
Lokottara, 30f, 111, 115, 135f, 199 
Lokottaradhatu, 135f, 137, 159 
Lokottarajnana, 135 - 

Lokottara state, 172 
Lokottaratama, 199 ■ 
Lokottaratamajnana, 139 
Lokottaravadins, 25, 32, 64 


Madhyamakavatara 
' 240f 


on Bhumi, 


Madhyama pratipad, 46, 215 
Madhyas, 80, 82, 85 
Madhyamikas. See Nigarjuna. 
Madhyamikavrtti on Nirvana,- 198 
Madhyantika, 18, 32 
Maggas, 137, 175-6, 198, 240, 286 
^foggas and Phalas, correspondence 
of Bhumis with, 259-260, 269 
276-7, 2S6-8 

Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 160, 161 
M ah apra j il ap ar ami t §4 a s t r a, 1 U 9 

119,325,326 

Mahasahghikas, 25f; career of, 21-3; 
Hfnaygnic doctrines of, 28-30 
Buddha’s birth according to. Ill 
Mahayamc traces in the tenets 
of, 31 

Mahavastu, 64 ; bhumis treated in, 
241, 286 

Mahayana, authenticity of, 57f, 
68-74 ; Asahga on antiquity of, 
5S-9; beginning of, 1, 34-45; 
contribution of Sarvastivada to, 
26-7 ; doctrines of, 34-5 ; forerun- 
ners of, 27-8; geographical data 
about the origin of, 40-3 ; 
Hmayana earlier than, 52, 57; 
Hmayana inferior to, 75-80 ; 
Jatakas contain traces of, 284-5, ' • 
Nirvana according to, 199-201; 
origin of, 28 ; persons responsible 
for handing down, 62-3 ; reasons 
for the superiority of, 57-8, 133 ; 
sacrificing spirit of the followers 
of, 77 ; sources for the early 
history of, L See Hinayana. 

Mahayamc Vinaya, 290f, 315 ; 
influence of Hmayanie Vinaya 
on, 290-322 

Mahayana works, chronological 
arrangement of, 328,; nature 
of the contents of, 43-5 
Mahamati, 128 9 

Maitreya, 1 12, 324 

Maitri, 12, ,57, 94, 258, 316.; prac- ^ , 
tice of, 307-9 

Majjhima-janapada, 14-15, 28 ' ' 
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Malava, 24, 32 

Manjughosa (bgdhisattva), 305 
Mailjtigrfpariprecha, 225 ; Arya- 
satyas treated in, 225 [198 

Manomay a -dharmakSy a, 122, 123, 
Manusyafculahkula, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 204 
Maya, 125, 185, 190 

Mayapurusa, 186 

Methods of teaching, two forms of, 
216, 221 

Milindapanha on Nibb&na, 105 
Missionary activity, 21 
^ithya-samvrti, 218. See Samvrti. 
Moggaliputta Tissa, IS, 21 
Moksa, 191, 196£, 200 
Monism, 158. See Vedantie Brah- 
' man. 

Mudita, 266 

Mulapatti, 88. See Apatti. 


Niralamba, 127 
Niralamba-bhagini, 332 
Nirmanakaya, 35, 56, 96f, lOlf, 
105f, 111, 113-7 

Nirmitabuddhas, 102, 116, 117 
Nirodha, 279 ; a thing in itself, 
180-1 

Nirvana, 4, 19, 33, 47, 60, 68, 76, 
86f, 129, 205, 226, 232; Buddhas 
have one, 174 ; comparison of the 
Hmayana and Mahay ana concep- 
tions of, 198-201 ; different uses 
of the term, 153 ; early Mahayana 
works on, 138-141 ; early Buddhist 
conception of, 166-9 ; ethical 
conception of, 167 ; four inter- 
pretations of, 145 ; Hinayanic 
conception of, 92, 95, 129-169, 185, 
201-3; metaphysical conception 
of, 168-9 ; Nagarjuna defines, 186 ; 
Nikayas differently interpret, 
144-5; non-Yogacara interpreta- 
tion of, 195-6 ; positive conception 
of, 182, 183 ; psychical conception 
of, 167-8 ; samsara contrasted to, 
132, 187, 204; synonyms of, 

203-4; threefold conception of, 
166-9; two forms of, 186, 200 ; 
want of description of, 174. 

N ir van a = abhava, 172-175, 189 

, acetasika, 162 
= aka£a, 165, 183 
= amatapadam, 151f 
= bhava, 189 

ss: eternal death, 156, 161-4 
= ksaya, 173, 188 
= liberation from duhkhata, 129- 
130 

—negation of both bhava and 
abhava, 191 

= neither bhSva nor abhava, 190 
= not annihilation, 141-4 
= not anu, 174 
~ not nihilism, 150 
sss paramarthasatya, 219 
= passage from Nimitta to Ani- 
mitta, 130-2 


Nagarjuna, 22, 42f, 114, !19f, 157, 
323, 325 ; Hinayanic position 

criticised by, 186, 212-3, 223-5 ; 
on Aryasatyas, 225-6 ; on kaya 
conception, 96, 125-6 ; on Nir- 
vSna, 186-194 ; on Paramartha 
and Samvrti satyas, 216-8, 219- 


Nagasena, 18, , 23 ; on* . forms of 
truth, 230 

Nairatmya, 196 ; sameness of, 55 
Nairatmy abhava, 75 
Nanda, a Hinayanist monk preach- 
ing Mahayana, 41 
Nastikas, 187 
Nastitva. See Nirvana. 

Navanga, 7f, 33, 72 
Negativism of Nagarjuna, 193-4 
Neyyartha, 30ru, 220n. 

^Nibbana. See Nirvana. 

Nidana, 119; one of the Ahgas 
9f, 33 

Nikayas, a mosaic of materials of 
different times and places, 145-7 ; 
loss of sutras of, 147 ; strata in, 





Papade^ana (confession), 291, 302, 
304-5 

Parajika, 294 

Paramatthamanjusa on Nibbana, 
175-6 

Paramartha, 27, 57, 62r#, 91, 205, 
232, 236-7. See Samvrfci. 

Paramarthasatya, 218£ ; inexpli- 
cability of, 221-2 

Paramavihara, 260, 233-4, 289 

Parami, 285 ; Thera vadins incorpor- 
ated, 11-13 

Paramita, 3-4, 10, 25, 35, 38, 67, 79, 
278, 282, 297, 300, 308-7, 334 ; ii& 
the doctrines of Mahasahghikas 
and Sarvasti vadins, 11-13 

Pararthatva, 77-78 

Parasambhogakaya, 115, 117f 


of kleSavarana, 


r= samata, 138 -9 

= samjfiavedayitanirodha (quie- 
scence), 159-161 
= samudda, 165 
, bantam, 47 [1^1 

.= the infinite consciousness, 147, 
= transition from laukika to 
lokottara, 135-7 
= visamyoga, 176-7 
Nirvana, Abhidharmako^ a on, 176- 
182; Buddhaghosa on, 150; 
Itivuttaka on, 169; Kathavatthu 
on, 170-1; Keith on, 157-118; 
Kevaddha-sutta on, 147-151; 
Lankavatara on, 195-8 ; La Valine 
Poussin on, 151-4; Madhyamaka- 
karika on, 186-192; Majjhima 
Nikaya on, 166; Paramattha- 
mahjusa on, 175-6 ; Prajnaparami- 
tas on, 184-6 ; Stcherbatsky on, 
154-7 ; Stede on, 167 ; Visuddhi- 
magga on, 171-5 

Nirvanadhatu, 130 ; a vastu, 184-6 
Nisyanda-Buddha, 96, 120, 326 
NltSrtba, 30n., 220n. See Samdha- 
bhasa . 

Niyatagotra, 84f 


Obhasa, 168n. 

Odivisa (Orissa), 28, 32, 41 
Opakammika, 110 
Opapatika. See Upapaduka. 
Orambhagiyas, 267 
Ordination, 270, 293, 298 ; procedure 
for, 311-2 


Pakativadins, 208. See Prakrti. 

Paficavim^atxsahasrika Prajna- 
paramita, 325 

Pannabhumi, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 275, 249 

Panriadhura, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 251 

Pannavimutta, a stage of spiritual 
progress, 251, 276, 288 


INDEX 



240-1, 286; relation among, 328- Pudgalanairatmva, 130f, 218 , 

332; 6unyata treated in, 333£; Pudgalagunyata, 35, 38, 133, 205, 
the earliest, %23-5 ; time of com- 238 
position of, 39, 323 Pujana, 302-4 

PrajSaparamifcavihara, 274 Punyanumodana, 302, 305 

Prakrti, ^63, 164, 208 Purusa, 163 

Prakrticarya, one of the four Puspamandita (a bhumi), 241, 287 
classes of practices, 37, 244, 286 Puthujjana, 81, 87, 115, 138; de* 

Prakrfcyatmabhava, 118, 119, 123, finition of, 242, 247, 248-9, 258, 
326 260, 286, See Prthagjana. 

Pramudita-bhumi, 245, 256-9, 260, 

^ Bajavavadaka Sutra, 300 

P^anidhana, 12, 33, 81,. 257-8, 282 Bafcnakutas5tra,301 
Pranidhanaearya, 37, 244n., 286 Batnameghasutra, 291, 292 


Pratimoksa rules, 3, 79 ; inadequate 
for the Mahayana ideal, 292-3, 
295, 309£ ; followed by the 
Mahayanists, 309f 
Pratimoksa-sutra, 292£ 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha, 1771, 245 
Pratisam-vidvihara, 260, 282-3, 289 
Pratltyasamutpada, 27, 69, 85, 91, 
130f, 205, 208-211, 225, 273; 
dharmata equated to, 60 ; 
Hmayanic treatment . of, 50£ ; 
LankSvatara on, 231 ; links of, 
142-3; Mahayanie interpretation 
of, 50f, 211, 214-5; object of, 
208; Yogaeara treatment of, 
* 230-1 

Pratyatmavedya, 198 
Pratyaveksanaj n ana, 122 
Pratyekabodhi, 13 
Pratyekabuddha, 80-4, See 
Madhy&s 

Pratyekabuddha bhumi, 241, 288 
Pratyekabuddhayana, 53, 321 
Pravrajya, 31 L See Ordination. 
Prayoga (exertion), 79 
Pre-Bodhisattva stages, 242-7, 286 
Pre-Sotapanna stages 247-255, 286 
.^JPrthagjana. See Puthujjana. 

" Pubbaseliyas, 22 ; on amatadhatu, 

a 165-6 

s Pudgala (Puggala), 55, 141, 170, 
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Sambhuta Sanavasi, 18, IB 
S amdhabhasa, 86, Be© Nitartha. 
Samgrahavastu, 27n., 116, 259, 262, 

267, 270, 278 1 

Samjiia (sanna) -vedayitanirodha, 

153f, 164, 167f ; death compared 1 
to, 159-160 ; similarity of Nirvana 
with, 158-161 

Samkhya, 208 ; Buddhism influenced 

by, 163-4 . j 

Sammitiyas, criticised by Nagar- | 
juna, 190 

Saxnrauti, 205, 236-7. See Samvrti. 
Samsara and Nirvana, 132, 195, 205 
Samskara (sahkhara), 82, 94, 117, 

142, 159f, 163, 210 

Samvrti, 7, 27, 62, 91, 123, 205, 220, 
237, 271, 310; exposition of, 
216-8 

Samvrfcisatyas, two kinds of, 218 
Sangha, caturdi&a, 14, 314 
^antideva, 293-4 ; on the authenti- 
city of Mahayana scriptures, 
69-61 ; on Paramartha and 
Sarpv|*tisatyas, 216-8, 219-222, 

229 

Sapta^atika-prajnaparamita, 329, 

332 

Saranagamana , 106f, 302, 304-5 
Sariputra, repentance of, 68 
Sarvajfiata, 109, 200 ^ 

Sarvastivadins, 87 ; doctrines of, 
26-7; kaya conception of, 102- 
7 ; Madhyamikas criticise, 187 
Sasahkharaparinibbayi, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 26B ^ I 

Satasahasrika Prajnaparamita, 324f 
Satt akkhattup arama , a stage of 
spiritual progress, 251, 255, 263, 
2B7 

Satyasiddhis, 65 ; dharmakaya con- 
ception of, 108-9 

Sautrantikas, 61, 178, 188, 198? 
abhava theory of, 162, 172, 177-8; 
Nirvana according to, 182 ; 

Pratisamkhya and Apratisamkhya 

nirodha interpreted by, 177-9 


Semi-mahayana, 361 
Senasanapamiapaka, *314 
Shwe Zan Aung on the conception 
of soul, 143 

Siddhi on the HmaySnists, 230; 

on forms of truth, 233 ** 
^iksasamvaras, 309 -3 1 1 
&ilaparamita, 262 

: Sopadhi4esa Nirvana, 153, 160, 178 m 
j Sotapanna, 80, 240, 255, 287 
Sotapatti, 23Bf, 262 
Sotapattimagga, 176 
Sotapattiyahgas, 252 
Soul, 17n. ; denial of the existence^ 
of, 141-4. 

Speaking, rules regarding, 318 
Spiritual guide, 312-3. Be© Kalyaiia- 
mitra. 

Sraddha (Saddha), 30, 303-4 
gravakas, 34m, 113; definition of, 
80f ; poor intellect of, 95 ; Maha- 
yana works reverently refer to, 

90 

Sravakabodhi, 13 
Sravakagotra, 55, 

&r 5 vakayana, 53-4, 55, 59, 75-6, 
85-89, 321 

Sriiabha, a Sautranfcika teacher, 
177, 178 

grona Kotikarna, 103 
Srutamayi -prajna, 118, 248 
Stcherbatsky, on Nirvana, 154-7, 
158-9, 161-4, 184 ; on Soul, 144 
Stede, on Nibbana, 167 
Sthiramati, 233 
Subhuti, 28 
Sudhanu, 44 

Sudurjaya (a bhumi), 271-2, 288 
Sukhavativyuha, 1 17, 299 
SuklavipaSyanS (or vidar^ana) 
(a bhumi), 240, 286 
Sunya, 28, 33; meaning of; 47, 54, 

132m ; J 

fenyata, 19, 37, 90, 94, 2031, 2221, 
228, 310; abhava distinguished 
from, 223 ; exposition of, 214-6 ; 



Ufohaiobhigavimu fcfca , a stag© of 
spiritual progress, 251, 276, 288 
UcchedavSda {doctrine of annihila- 
tion}, 141 

Udana, one of the Ahgas, 8 
Xlddhamsofea Akanitthagami, a 
stage of spiritual progress, 269 
TXgradattapariprccha, 291, 299 
| Unity, 201. ■ ./:;$0e. Adyaya.;/; ' 
TJpadana (grasping of wrong 
ideas), 142, 189, 21 i 
TlpadeSa, 79, 239 ; on© of the 
Ahgas, 10, 33 ■ 

Upadhyaya, 291, 311, 313 
Upagupta, i6f, 103 
Upahacea-parimbbayi, a stage of 
spiritual progress, 268 
Upali, 17 ■ 

Upalipariprceha, 291, 320 
Upapaduka (opapatika), self-born 
31n., 111, 268 

Upasaka, 107 ; samvaras of, 311* 
See Grh!, Laity. 

Upasampada. See Ordination. 
Upastambha (support of merits), 
79-80, 239 

Upayakau^alya (expedients), 12, 
05f, 71f, 81, 91, 112, 277-8, 281,334 


extent of agreement regarding 
the concept! §n of, 47-9 ; laksanas 
of, 214 ; Mahay anie interpreta- 
tion of, 48, o0; object of teach- 
ing, 213; Prajnapararaitas deal 
' with, 3§3-4 

Sunyatavadins, 188, 223 
Sutras, Yinaya rules in, 290-2 
*Sutta, one of the Ahgas, 8 
Suvaraaprabhasa, 113, 121 
Svartha of the Sravakas, 78 
Svasambhogakaya, 28, 98, 108, 115, 
117f, 328 

^jrabhavikakaya, 97, 115, 120 

Ta-ming-tu-ehing, 325 
Tanubhumi, 241, 287 
Tathagata, 47; according to the 
. Yogacarins, 197-8; existence of, 
193-4 

Tathagatabhumi, 116, 196, 284 
Tathagat agarbha , 49 
Tathagatajilana, 68, 266, 272 
Tathagatakaya, 125; honour 
shown to, 108-9 ' 
Tathagatavihara, 245, 289 
Tathata, 34, 104, 193, 203, 205, 310 
Tathya-samvrti, 218. See Samvrti. 
Teaching, two forms of, 65f, 69. 
See Samvrti. 

Teaching in nine forms, 72. See 
Navahga* 

. Theravadins, 285; kaya conception, 
of, 101-2 ; Nirvana according to, 
201-3; paramis included in the 
doctrines of, 11-13 
Tien Tai (sect), 63 
Trances. See Jhanas. 

Trikaya conception, an evidence 
for ascertaining the date of 
Prajnapararaitas, 325-6. See 
Kaya. 

' Triratna, 295 . 

Triyana, 57. See Yanas. 

Tri^arana, 3, 304 

Truths, 108, 219-222, 223, 229, 232-3. 
See Aryasatyas, Samvrti* 


Vaibhasikas, 161, 188, 190-1 
Yainayika, 61 
Vaipulya Sutras, 72 
Vaiyavrtyahhiksu, duties of, 291 
314f 

Vajrapani, 117, 128, 305 
Yakkali, 99, 149, 169 
Vandana, 302-4 
Yasana, 85f, 197, 219 
Vastu, 164-6, 181-2 
Vasubandhu, 45, 105, 143, 176, 184 
Yedalla, one of the Ahgas, 82 
Yed antic Brahman, 145, 152, 154, 
158, 184, 194, 201 

Veyyakarapa, one of the Ahgas, 
8f, 33 

Vibhasa on kaya conception* 
107-8 
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Viraga (==Nirvana), 78, 179 
Viryaparamiia, Ilf 39, 270 
Visamyoga (=Hir.\ T ana) s 1761,' 183 . 

Viioka, 103 

ViSuddhis, 116, 175-6, 249 
Visuddhimagga, on Nirvana, 171-6, 
182-4, 198 ; on stages of spiritual 
progress, 239 
Vi taragablifimi , 241, 287 
Viveks-khyati, 163 
Vyavaharic truths,' 126, 22 L See 
Samvrfci. 


Vibhajyavadins, 155 
Vidyis, 92n. 

Viharabhumi, 244n. 

Vijilana, 189, 191. Bee Vinnana. 
Vijiianakaya, five or sis, 29 
Vijfianavada anticipated, 169 
Vijhaptimatrata, 188,. 195 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, 45. Bee 
Siddhi. 

Vknala. (a bhumi), 260-2, 287 
Vixnoksa 92, 117, 276 
Vixnoksa of eetas, 161, 162, 181 
Vimoksamukha, 274, 284 
: Vixnukti, 34n, 36, 78, 108, 138, 199 ; 

sameness of, 37n., 55 
Vimuktikaya, 128, 200 
Vinaya- rules in sutras, 290-2 
Vinnana, 117, 142, 149, 191, 210; 
abhisahkhara, 163 ; ananta, 169 ; 
apatitthita, 149, 169 ; patisandhi, 
149, 150, 169 

Vipakaja-kaya, 109-110, 120 
Viparyasas, 212, 226, 232; Arhats 
have, 228-9 


Yacana, 302, 305 ^ 

Yanas, 26n., 36f, 66; oneness of, 
52-4; three, 53, 57, 74, 301 
; Yauvarajya (a bhumi), 241, 289 
Yoga, 152 

Yogacarins, criticism of, IBS, 193 ; 
Madhyamikas compared to, 195 ; 
Nirvana according to, 195-8 
Yogins, 213 
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CORRECTION SLIP 


Page 89 
„ 102 

„ 

„ 116 
„ 120 
„ 121 
„ 152 

166 
174 
200 
225 
231 
296 


*9 

99 


in. I 

line 5 

115 fns. 
line 14 


in. 

line 

fn. 

in. 

line 

fn. 


5 

2 

1 

3 

24 

2 


line 28 
fn. 


fn. 

fn. 


read 

Atlhasalinl 

99 

Der 

6 rat am ay I 

KSyah 
Saha loka 

»> 

deliverance 

Papancasudani 
: asiddhatta 

Der 

Mahayanic 

3 

delete comma after History 
„ Studies 


for 



KaS. 

Atthasalini 

Die 

grotamayi 
Kayah 
Sahal oka 
d£livrance 

Papancasudani 

asiddh afcta 
Die 

Mahayanic 

8 




